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Art. 1.—Der Geist des Christenthums dargestellt in den 
heiligen Zeiten, in den heiligen Handlungen, und in der 
heiligen Kunst. (The Spirit of Christianity exhibited in 
sacred Seasons, in sacred Actions, and in sacred Art.) In 
Two Parts. By Dr. F. A. Staudenmaier, Professor of The- 
ology at the University of Freyburg, in Breisgau. Second 
edition, enlarged and improved. Mayence: 1838. 

T HE festivals of the Church are not arbitrarily appointed, 

but succeed each other in beautiful order and systematic 
arrangement. ‘The first part of the ecclesiastical year, from 

Advent to Lent, is devoted to the contemplation of the mystery 

of the Incarnation. The second part, from Lent to Pentecost, 

is dedicated to that of the mystery of the Redemption; and the 
third, from Pentecost to All Saints, commemorates the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, the foundation of the Church, and the pro- 
pagation of the gospel; while the concluding festivals of All 

Saints and All Souls recall to our minds the glories of the 

Church triumphant, the tribulations of the suffering Church, 

and the terrors of the Last Judgment. 

Within this grand cycle, there is an epicycle of festivals, 
devoted to the celebration of the blessed Mother of God, and 
the other saints. 

But, if the order in which the festivals of the Church succeed 
be admirable, the subjects which they commemorate are of the 
most touching, impressive, and sublime nature. It is now the 
Divinity taking our flesh to rescue lost man from the penalty 
of sin, that is brought before our spiritual contemplation ; now 
the Son of God expiring on the cross in most bitter torments ; 
here the holy maid of Nazareth receiving with trembling joy 
the glad tidings of human salvation; there the Saviour of 
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men rising triumphant from “ his glorious tomb,” victorious 
over death, and leading away captivity captive; and there, 
again, the Holy Spirit descending on the apostles, to found the 
everlasting kingdom, and fashion a new spiritual generation. 
These are some of the momentous subjects which the Church 
celebrates on her festivals. But the liturgy, in which these 
religious commemorations are embodied, is equally entitled 
to admiration. With what wonderful wisdom is it framed! 
With what propriety has she selected the various epistles and 
gospels of each Sunday and festival, adapting them to the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion, and the spiritual wants of her 
children! What beauty, what gravity, what exquisite fitness, 
reign in the subordinate parts of the liturgy, such as the in- 
troits, the collects, and the graduals! ‘These prayers, like the 
minuter ornaments of a gothic cathedral, are in perfect keep- 
ing with the whole of the majestic service; yet, like those 
ornaments, their very fitness and propriety are often the cause 
of their being overlooked. ‘The antiquity, too, of the liturgy, 
imposes on the imagination, and excites the most reverential 
feelings. It is frivolous to allege that the language in which 
it is composed, is unknown to the greatest part of the faithful. 
Mankind have always been sensible that an ancient tongue 
was a more fitting and dignified vehicle for the celebration of 
religious worship than a vulgar and a recent one. 

The oriental Christians, as well those who have seceded 
from, as those who have remained faithful to, the communion 
of the Catholic Church, have retained the use of the ancient 
Greek, Syriac, and Coptic tongues in their respective liturgies; 
though those languages are no longer spoken nor understood 
by the majority of their present members. The same prac- 
tice prevails in the Jewish Church, where the ancient Hebrew, 
which, since the Babylonish captivity, has been unintelligble 
to all but the lettered Jews, is the language consecrated to 
public prayer; and it is remarkable that the Buddhists of 
Thibet, to this day, employ in their public worship the hier- 
atic tongue—the sacred Sanscrit—a foreign speech, which, like 
their religion, was brought to them many centuries ago from 
India. 

It should also be borne in mind that the most solemn service 
of the Catholic Church, unlike that of the modern Jews and 
of the Protestants, isan awful, tremendous sacrifice, which, in- 
dependently of the particular words wherein it is solemnized, 
commands the attention, and excites the reverential piety, of 
the faithful, Moreover the Church, in the abundance of her 
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solicitude and love, provides translations and explanations in 
the vulgar tongue, of all the prayers that precede, accom- 
pany and follow this august sacrifice. But we should form 
an inadequate idea of the excellence of the Catholic litur- 
gy, were we to leave out of consideration the beauty of the 
ceremonial. Here actions embody, enliven, and enforce the 
outpourings of the heart. Hereby the eye, the imagination, 
and the feelings, are alike enlisted in the service of God ;—the 
supplications of the Church are typified and represented in 
outward acts; and every avenue is seized and occupied, where- 
by religious impressions can be conveyed to the soul. As the 
Catholic sacrifice is incomparably the purest and the most sub- 
lime ever offered up in the temples of man, so the ceremonial 
of the Church, according to the avowal of its very adversaries, 
is the most solemn, impressive, and majestic, ever exhibited to 
human eye. 

Let us hear on this subject the striking testimonies of two 
eloquent Protestant writers :— 


«There is something extremely touching,” says Count Von Loben» 
“in the maternal, accessible, and poetical character of Catholicism ; and 
the soul finds a constant asylum in her quiet chapels, before the 
Christmas candles, in the soft purifying atmosphere of incense, in’the 
outstretched arms of the heavenly mother, while it sinks down before 
her in humility, filial meekness, and contemplation of the Saviour’s 
love. The Catholic churches, with their ever-opened portals, their 
ever-burning lamps, the ever-resounding voices of their thanksgiving, 
with their masses, their ever-recurring festivals and days of comme- 
moration, declare with touching truth, that here the arms of a mother 
are ever open, ready to refresh every one who is troubled and heavy 
laden ; that here the sweet repast of love is prepared for all, and a 
refuge is found by day and by night. When we consider this con- 
stant occupation of priests, this carrying in and out of the Holy of 
Holies, the fulness of emblems, the ornaments, varying every day, 
like the changing leaves of the flower; the Catholic Church will appear 
like a deep, copious well in the midst of a city, which collects around 
it all the inhabitants, and whose waters, perpetually cool, refresh, bless, 
and pervade all around.”—Count Isidore von Lében, Lotosblatter, 
1817. Part 1. 

« Tf the pilgrim, (says M. Clausen,) after the completion of his pil- 
grimage, weary, but full of pious joy and devotion, kneels down on 
the steps of the church, and returns thanks to Him who hath smoothed 
his way, and guided and protected his steps ; if the motlier, in the still, 
vacant temple, lies sunk at the foot of the altar, and commends her 
infant to the care of the saint invoked ; if the evening sun glimmers 
through the dim, yet gorgeous colouring of the Gothic window, and 
sheds its last rays on those individuals who select for their devotion 
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the quiet hours after the completion of the day’s work ; if the altar- 
lights, at vespers, illume the dark vaults, and the organ murmurs 
forth its tones in holy chorus ; if the hours of midnight and of sun-rise 
are announced by the convent-bell, which calls the monks from their 
cells to praise the Lord by day and by night, and to pray for all 
sufferers near and remote ;—s0 it is clear and evident, (and the Catholic 
Church has the merit of rendering this truth still more evident), that 
life should be a continued worship of the Deity; that Art and Nature 
possess an eternal and universal language for the expression and 
awakening of the highest feelings in the human breast; and we must 
esteem that Church as happy, which is enabled to appropriate this 
language in its whole extent.”—Clausen, c. 1, p. 790. 

This ceremonial, beautiful, impressive, and majestic as it is, 
must needs exert a powerful influence upon art. Man is by 
nature an artistic being. 

The German poet has beautifully observed, 

“ Science, O man, thou shar’st with higher spirits ; 
But Art thou hast alone.” 

If man, whose consciousness is composed of understanding, 
imagination, and sense, be in a manner driven by his com- 
pound nature to embody his feelings in outward representa- 
tions, he must naturally seek his highest inspirations in that 
principle which has ever exerted the strongest empire over the 
human breast,—we mean religion. Hence, in every age, the 
noblest efforts of art have been directed to the honour of reli- 
gion, and have been hallowed and dignified by her influ- 
ence. This influence was more or less sound, according as 
the religious system itself was more or less vigorously consti- 
tuted, and according as it contained more or less elements of 
divine truth. In architecture, sculpture, and painting, this 
gradation of religious influence is clearly perceptible. Thus, 
while the light, airy, graceful temples of Greece and Rome cor- 
responded well to their gay and voluptuous mythology ; while 
the sombre, massive, and often subterraneous temples of the old 
oriental nations fitly symbolized the dark magical rites of 
demon-worship, solemnized within their walls; the Gothic, 
or northern architecture, with its majestic arches, its soaring 
columns, its profusion of mystic ornaments, its long narrow 
aisles, lit * by a dim religious light,” like the shadowy light 
of the Christian mysteries themselves, the gothic or northern 
architecture typifies the exalting power of that religion, which 
lifts man above the world of sense, and amid the darkness and 
tribulations of this valley of death, cheers his soul with bright 
glimpses of eternity. Nor when Christian art renovated and 
perfected the forms of the old Roman architecture, was its 
nfluence less mysterious, or its power less striking. 
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In painting and sculpture, the"triumph of Christianity was 
no less conspicuous. ,The extravagant doctrines of Paganism, 
its sensual worship, its mere local and national traditions, the 
earthward tendency of its whole spirit, contributed much to 
narrow the sphere, as well as debase the conceptions, of ancient 
art. On the other hand, the sublime dogmas of Christianity, 
its pure morality, its universal sympathies, the mystical, super- 
natural character stamped on all its institutions, have at once 
spiritualized the views and immeasurably enlarged the field of 
the artist. 

These general observations on the Christian festivals, 
liturgy, and art, will not, we trust, be considered an inappro- 
priate introduction to a reviewal of the excellent work at the 
head of our article. 

The plan of our author is, to go through the whole cycle of 
the ecclesiastical year, explaining the nature and object of 
each festival, elucidating the more important parts of the 
liturgy appropriated to the celebration of such festival, and 
citing, or referring to, the most remarkable productions of 
ancient and modern poetry, or describing the most celebrated 
works of art raised or composed in its honour. 

The book is full of interest, variety, and instruction. 
Sometimes the author conducts the youth to whom it is 
addressed into the temple of the Catholic church, displaying 
to his astonished eyes the majesty of her worship, the beauty 
of her liturgy, and the import of her ceremonial ; sometimes 
he leads him to the great temple of nature herself, revealing to 
him all the wonders of creative love and wisdom, explaining 
her mysterious symbols, and interpreting her mute but signi- 
ficant language. Now, he unfolds to him the depth, and 
sublimity, and secret connexion of the dogmas of religion; 
now he brings before his contemplation the glorious monu- 
ments of art, pervaded and hallowed by religion, and reflect- 
ing in turn the splendour of her holiness. 

The present work has much analogy with Chateaubriand’s 
“Génie du Christianisme ;” though, from the national, as well 
as individual character of the two writers, there are many 
points of difference between them. The production of the 
Frenchman aims more at pointing out the external beauties 
and social blessings of Christianity—that of the German, its 
internal harmony and moral influences, The former is more 
eloquent and imaginative—the latter more thoughtful, at 
once, and more feeling. In short, one treats the ideal, the 
other the more practical part of his subject. 
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As Dr. Staudenmaier’s work is divided into the four cycles 
of the ecclesiastical year, we shall give a rapid summary of its 
contents under each of those heads, citing such passages as 
best reveal the nature of the book, or set the author’s talent in 
the fairest light. 

In the first portion of the ecclesiastical year, from the com- 
mencement of Advent to Easter, the author, in the first place, 
expatiates on original sin and its consequences, describes the 
character of Heathenism, the old covenant, the object of the 
Mosaic law, the nature of the Jewish priesthood, the prophetic 
office, and its relations to the past and to the future. In the 
next place, he points out the signification and beauty of many 
parts of the liturgy of Advent; and, after noticing the object 
of the festival of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, shows the nature and object of her mission. The life 
and mission of the Baptist—the coming of Christ—the rela- 
tion between the season and the religious commemorations of 
Advent—the birth of the Lord—the solemnities of Christ- 
mas, and the pious entertainments of that period,-—pass next 
under consideration. The author then enters into an elabo- 
rate disquisition on sacred poetry, music, and painting, in rela- 
tion to religion in general, and to the festivals of this cycle 
in particular. The feasts of St. Stephen, St. John, Holy 
Innocents, the Circumcision of Christ, the Epiphany, the 
Vocation of the Gentiles, the Flight into Egypt, the festi- 
val of the Purification, the ceremony of churching women, and 
the infancy of Christ, come successively under review; the 
author closing this section of the work with some excellent 
observations, wherein he demonstrates the intimate connexion 
between the life, ministry, and doctrine of our Lord. 

After this brief analysis of the first section of the work, we 
shall now proceed to lay before our readers a few passages of 
the greatest interest or beauty, or which best illustrate the 
author's peculiar manner. 

The following remarks on the mission of the Baptist, are, 
we think, elegant and ingenious :— 

“The words which the Redeemer himself, in Matthew (c. xi. v. 14) 
pronounces on John, in reference to his calling and destination, are 
truly remarkable. He calls him one who is more than a prophet—he 
is, moreover, the Elias who is to come; nay, he speaks of him as one 
who is the greatest amongst those born of women ; and yet he adds, 
the smallest in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John the Baptist. 
And wherefore this? Anciently, the Messiah who was to come 
lived only as a promise in the darkness of prophecy. But John saw 
the prophecy already fulfilled, for he beheld with his own eyes the 
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Promised One. Wherefore he could point out with his fingers the 
Messiah walking, and say—‘ Behold, this is the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.’ Hence is John, Elias, for in him, 
as a prophet, is fulfilled all that the other prophets have seen only in 
images. But he is, on this account, the greatest of prophets, for the 
other prophets could only foretell the advent of the Messiah, whereas 
John could indicate and announce the Messiah when he was already 
come. 

But the greatest of prophets is the least in the kingdom of heaven. 
How are we to understand this expression of our Lord ? 

Although John could point to the Redeemer and his kingdom, yet 
his whole mission forms a part of the old covenant, and not of the 
new. Nay, he was but the termination of the old covenant—its 
last historical personage. Hence this personage, while recognizing 
its own limits, points beyond them to him who commences the 
new kingdom. ‘The last and greatest prophet, like the whole ancient 
covenant itself, is only there to prepare the way for the Redeemer 
of the world, not to become a member of the higher kingdom for 
which he prepares the way. . . . . + ~« « Hence, he retired 
from the theatre of his activity before Christ consummated the work 
of atonement, and before the spirit which took from his own to give it 
us, graciously descended on the chosen members of the divine king- 
dom. He stood not in that intimate, holy, vital communion with 
Christ, which is necessary to make men members of his covenant. 
John is himself that which he announces. He is, to express our 
meaning in one word, the soul of the ancient world, which is prepar- 
ing, and hath prepared, with earnest austerity, for the coming of 
Christ ; but wherein the Lord hath not yet solemnized his entry.’— 
vol. i. pp. 175-8. 


There is a deep, affecting moral in the following passage, 
where the spiritual state of man prior to Christ, is compared 
with the drooping, cheerless aspect of nature in that period of 
the year wherein the coming of our Lord is commemorated :— 


“The latter half of autumn, in which the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year falls, is that period wherein the seed is cast into 
the earth, for the future germination, growth, and maturity of the 
fruit. But to receive into its womb the seed so cast, the earth must 
be tilled, and, as it were, made new by the edge of the ploughshare. 
In the same manner, before man can receive those germs of divine 
life, which his coming Saviour, whose gradual approach the Advent 
solemnizes in stillness, brings with Him into the world, he needs a 
total renovation of sense and heart, without which the divine seed can 
neither germinate, grow, nor ripen. But what the furrowing and 
scattering ploughshare is to the earth, the word of God, especially as 
it resounds from the lips of John, is to the soul of man. It is the 
word of penitence and of total renovation of life. And this is the 
word, whereof it is said, ‘ For the word of God is living and effectual, 
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and more piercing than any two-edged sword: and reaching unto the 
division of the soul and spirit, of the joints also, and the marrow: 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intentions of the heart. 
Neither is there any creature invisible in his sight; but all things 
are naked and open to the eyes of Him to whom our speech is.’ 
(Heb. iv. 12, 13.) 

“ While now the penitential spirit produces such effects in the soul, 
those feelings of repentance, sorrow, and grief, are awakened, to which 
T alluded above. 

“To excite these feelings, as well as that of humiliation, many 
things concur, partly in the aspect of Nature at this period, partly in 
the occurrences which are brought before our spiritual contemplation. 
We see the days becoming ever briefer and more sunless ; and svon, in 
the last week of Advent, on St. Thomas’s Day, dawns the shortest 
day of the year, preceded and followed by its two longest nights, 
Thus doth Nature at this time truly exhibit the poverty and the 
obscurity of our life, as well as the spiritual night into which sin 
hath plunged humanity. And this briefest of daysis’ St. Thomas’s Day, 
which is rightly the figure of the unbelieving and timid nature of man, 
when destitute of grace. And should not ‘this image cause us deep 
confusion and deep humiliation? Is not our glimmering existence 
like to the agitated and unhappy life of that unbelieving disciple, ere 
his Lord came, brought him peace, and converted his scepticism into 
steadfast faith ? for he who believeth not, abideth not. Lastly, in 
these dark, sunless days, nay, in the very last, cometh the day of 
Adam and Eve, our first progenitors, by whom sin came into the 
world. So are the first and the second Adam, who is Christ, brought 
near together; they, as it were, touch one another; and yet is each 
the patriarch of his own race, each is separated at an ‘infinite distance, 
one from the other. But they are brought together, to signify that 
the first Adam rendered the second necessary, and that Christ, the 
Redeemer of the human race, hath the most necessary relation to all 
times; for He is the great centre-point of all ages, and as the future is 
founded on Him, so was the past in expectancy of Him.”—pp. 181-4, 

M. Staudenmaier eloquently describes the moral state of 
man, prior to the coming of Christ; his profound spiritual 
ignorance—his pride—his self-worship—his subjection to the 
iron sway of destiny—and withal, his consciousness of his 
primeval fall, and all the guilt and misery it involved. How 
well is this condition pourtrayed in the beautiful lines of 
Novalis, cited by our author, and which, trusting in the indul- 
gence of our readers, we will venture to translate. 

i. 

« An old and stifling sense of sin 
Lay heavy on the lab’ring breast ; 
Blindly we wandered in the night, 
By shame and grief alike oppress‘d : 
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Each work we wrought seem’d stain’d with crime, 
And man to God’s the deadly foe, 

And if high heaven vouchsaf’d to speak, 

Yet spake it but of death and woe. 


Il. 
The heart, exhaustless spring of life— 
An evil spirit dwelt therein— 
And if a light flash’d o’er our mind, 
What but disquiet did we win? 
An iron bond press’d down to earth 
The trembling captive as he lay ; 
The fear of death’s avenging sword 
O'erclouded hope’s last ling’ring ray. 
Ill. 
Alone—with love— desire consum’d— 
Day wore to us the brow of night ; 
We track’d along with burning tears 
Life in its wild impetuous flight. 
We found disquiet in turmoil— 
We found at home a hopeless woe— 
Ah! who without a friend in heaven 
Did e’er endure his lot below ?” 


The author describes at much length the solemnities of 
Christmas, and dwells on the beautiful and touching services 
of the Church at that holy season. The civil entertainments, 
too, of that period, consecrated as they are by religion, claim 
his attention; and he gives an extremely interesting account 
of the Christmas festivities of a German family circle, at which 
he himself once assisted. Nowhere are the amiability and 
true-heartiness of the German character more strikingly dis- 
played than in the interior of a Christmas circle. 

Dr. Staudenmaier now proceeds to speak of art in its con- 
nexion with religion, and opens the subject with the following 
beautiful passage :— 


‘“‘ True art is at all times, howsoever and whatsoever it may pro- 
duce, the eaposition of the infinite in the finite. For the beautiful, 
which it exhibits, is only a revelation of the divine; or, as we might 
say, a transfiguration of the divine in the earthly. Hence true art 
ever exalts us from the finite world unto eternity ; and from this it is 
evident that art must have the nearest relation to religion. For as art 
can find its perfection only in eternal objects, so is it directed for its re- 
presentations to religion, which alone is capable of raising man from 
earthly to heavenly objects, from time unto eternity. For religion, as 
it is the living communion with God, is the happy, immortal, and 
glorified life itself, as far as we are able to contemplate it here below. 
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Thus, art ministers to faith. Nay, art itself is an emanation of the 
Divinity—a revelation of its glory. 

“ As all intuition is two-fold in time and in space, so the holy intui- 
tion of art. For all intuition should become sanctified by it. Thou 
mayest still remember what I said to thee in the introduction, upon 
space and time. On art the task seems to be imposed of realizing in 
its own way what I there said, since it represents the relations of space 
and time as pervaded and vivified by the Holy One. The art of time 
is music; the arts of space are architecture, painting, and sculpture ; 
the art of time and space together is poetry. 

“ But the artist himself, whether he embody his thoughts in lan- 
guage, colour, marble, or melody, must be animated by a creative 
power; and this power is genius, rightly denominated a spark of the 
divinity. Genius works in its productions according to its peculiar 
laws, and after a typical manner ; for the prototype must first reside 
in the artist's mind, ere it can be called forth by the creation of art. 
By this creation, man, as it were, produces a world out of himself in 
beautiful and noble images, forms, and shapes, and imparts to them 
spiritual life and spiritual expression. Thus in the artist not only 
doth Nature repeat her operations, but God hath really vouchsafed 
to him to be a second creator, and to work after the inborn image of 
the Divinity. 

“ Hence it must be evident to thee that it is only in Christianity 
art can possibly attain its supreme perfection; nay, that true art must 
from its very nature always be Christian. For it is only in the Chris- 
tian religion we find divine truth, and its true connexion with the 
human and the finite. In heathenism, the sensual, the ungodly, 
strove to array themselves in the forms of beauty, and to give them- 
selves a divine appearance. Darkness wished to clothe itself in light, 
and spared no means, in order, by a false glimmer and delusive splen- 
dour, to fascinate and corrupt the truly divine part of man. On this 
account art sighed for redemption ; and this redemption is Christianity 
itself.” —pp. 237-41. 


The author enforces and illustrates these observations by 
citing the whole of William Schlegel’s elegant and ingenious 
poem, entitled The Alliance between the Church and the 
Fine Arts—a poem, which, together with other productions 
of his youth, proves how well this great writer once appre- 
ciated the noble influence of Catholicism on the human mind. 
If the indulgence of the reader will excuse our feeble attempt, 
we shall take the liberty of giving a rhymeless translation of 
some stanzas of this beautiful sonnet. 

The poet begins by personifying the Christian Church, and 
after an appropriate description of the mien, port, and aspect 
of the celestial maid, represents her as bending her steps to- 
wards Greece, the once brilliant but now desolate shrine of 
the pagan muses. 
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1. 

‘She turns her steps to Greece, where tow’ring rise 
Apollo’s fabled heights, whereof the world 
Sang such vain things ; yet fair were still the forms 
Wherein those vanities themselves array’d. 
Apollo's altar hath been long o’erthrown ; 

In sterile desolation lie his groves ; 

Defil’d the water of the famous springs, 

That murmuring thro’ fens and briars creep. 
II. 

“ Here have the arts despis’d a refuge sought ; 
And idle droops now the once practis’d hand, 
Since Gods and heroes to the dust are sunk, 

In whose high service it had spent its toil. 

The high is fallen—the low exalted high : 

Art deems eternal banishment her lot, 

Since mortal eye, undazzled by the charm 

Of sensual pleasure, turns to living truth. 
MI. 

“ Her rainbow veil all torn doth Painting change 
For dusky flowers ; while Music’s half-strung lvre 
Neglected hangs ; e’en the proud organ’s tube 
Emits a hollow brokenness of sound. 

No more glows Sculpture with Promethean fire ; 
The proudest sister of that choral band— 
Architecture—like Niobe, all mute, 

Sits on the stones whose ruins she laments.” 


The Christian Church tells the mourning Arts that what 
they bewail “never will return;” that they should rather 
grieve that they had lent their charms to adorn sensuality ; 
but that if they will now devote themselves to her service, a far 
higher destiny awaits them. 


‘¢She spake': Ye know, how they who passed for Gods—- 
The dominations of the Gentile world— 
Christ’s first disciples scorned as rebels base, 
And strove by torture to exterminate. 
By night in tombs, or in the cavern’d rock, 
They meet for secret worship, where all mute 
Before their tyrants’ menace, they observe 
Their humble vigils, and low hymns rehearse. 


“Yet foes promote what God himself ordain’d : 
The Cross assail’d springs stronger from assault ; 
The blood of martyrs hath bedew’d its stem, 

And the dry wood grows like the living tree. 
Rome’s eagle spreads its wings to seize the spoil— 
Its bloody beak must henceforth kiss the cross, 
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Under whose shadow righteous millions kneel, 
Far, from the rising to the setting sun.” 


But the period of the Church’s triumph is at length arrived; 
the catacombs must be transformed into glorious temples, and 
loud canticles of jubilation succeed to the low dirge-chant of 
persecution. ‘The poet represents the Christian Church as 
invoking the aid of Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and 
Music, to adorn her triumph, directing and vivifying their 
labours, and pointing out to each the proper term and sphere 
of its efforts. Our limits will not permit us to give any fur- 
ther extracts from this interesting poem; but we cannot for- 
bear translating the two fine stanzas on Michael Angelo and 
Raffaello with which it concludes. 


“ From the great Michael, who with courage wing’d, 
Victorious hurl’d the Dragon to the deep, 
Is the first nam’d, whose mind unchain’d by fear 
Rapid and piercing as the lightning flew. 
His daring pencil hath reveal’d the things 
That frail mortality durst scarcely bode,— 
The Saviour's coming—the all-wak’ning tump— 
The death of Death—and Nature’s wonderment. 
« And Raphael, too, an angel of the Seven, 
That stand before the all-tremendous throne, 
Who hid his glory from the traveller’s eye,— 
As a true messenger he led his way ; 
And when the thankfulness for love reveal’d 
All hearts o’erflow’d ; escap’d with gentle words : 
He who hath here a mortal guise assum’d, 
By food invisible hath been regal’d.* 
“ He lends his name to a mild beam of love, 
And art that kindlesin a youthful breast ; 
As if with mind, not colours, it portrayed— 
Such fervid soul is stamp’d in ev’ry trait. 
Oft he invites Devotion to the feast, 
Where by the brow serene it is refresh’d 
And virgin glance of that celestial maid— 
The Godhead’s joy, bearing the Boy-God too, 
Her heart’s own joy, as both the joy of all.— . 
(Der Bund der Kirche mit den Ktinsten. Von A. W. Schlegel.) 
Dr, Staudenmaier, with great acuteness of observation and 
force of reasoning, shows that thearts havean intimate connexion 
with each other—that they have their origin in the nature of 
man, and that they arenecessary andessential organs of religion. 








* What an elegant allusion does the poet here make to the history of the 
younger Tobias! 
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All art has the two-fold object of manifesting externally the 
sense of the beautiful innate in man, and of resuscitating that 
sense when it is dormant. But as every production of the 
human mind, which is not founded on eternal ideas, is of a 
vain, frivolous, and perishable nature, and as religion alone 
can furnish those ideas, it follows that religious art is the 
highest, the most necessary, and the only one truly valuable. 


“If the idea of the Christian religion,” says our author, “be deve- 
loped on the side in which it is infinite truth, Christian science arises. 
But if it unfolds, what in its heavenly essence constitutes elernal 
beauty, or the primal spiritual beauty, Christian art arises.”"—p. 260. 


But if Christian science stands in immediate connexion 
with the dogmas of religion, Christian art is intimately allied 
with its worship. ‘That worship, as it is the representation of 
the most solemn mysteries of religion, must be performed with 
all outward pomp, dignity, and splendour, to manifest at once, 
and to excite, the due feelings of reverence; and here Art, 
which, as we have seen, is only a reflection of eternal beauty, 
has her noblest and most natural mission to fulfil. Those 
who would fain pretend that all this pomp of ceremonial, all 
this magnificence of art in the celebration of divine worship, 
are incompatible with the spirit of meekness and simplicity 
prescribed by the Gospel, show that they are alike un- 
acquainted with the essence of religion, the object of art, and 
the wants and weaknesses of human nature. ‘They are justly 
rebuked by our author, who appeals to the example of our 
divine Lord, who, when the pious Mary, that had chosen the 
better part, “ took a pound of ointment of right spikenard of 
great price, and anointed his feet, and wiped them with her 
hair, so that the house was filled with the odour of the oint- 
ment,” approved of her conduct; nor was any one found to 
rebuke her, save the apostle that afterwards betrayed him. 
(John xii. 1, 8.) 

After these general reflections on art, Dr. Staudenmaier 
proceeds to examine each particular art in its relation to reli- 
gion; and commences with sacred poetry. He defines the 
different kinds of Christian poesy, and cites several, and 
refers to many more, beautiful specimens from the old 
ecclesiastical hymns that have been received into the liturgy, 
as well as from the productions of modern writers. ‘The Ger- 
man critics assert, however, that Dr. Staudenmaier does not 
appear sufficiently well acquainted with this branch of sacred 
literature, especially with the many old beautiful hymns in the 
German language. 
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The following passage on the nature and destination of 
religious music has struck us as eminently beautiful :— 


“With sacred poetry, sacred music stands in the most intimate con- 
nexion ; for every thought which powerfully seizes on the soul, whe- 
ther it be in joy or in sorrow, will be converted into music or song. 
Music is poetry in tones—the language of feeling—and, in so far, the 
general language of man. Every true thought, and every true emo- 
tion, find accordingly in music their right tone, and become endued 
with vitality, and are rendered intelligible to all. But the reason 
wherefore music pierces so mysteriously into the inmost depths of the 
human soul, and lays hold of it with such mastery, is no other than 
this—that universal harmonies stir within it, and hereby especially 
the music of the higher eternal world descends here below. In it 
we apprehend the unison of all natures, and in this respect we are not 
astonished at that saying of the ancient, ‘ He who practises music, imi- 
tates the Divinity itself.’ We can also now better understand the 
extent of the service which music can and will render to that religion, 
which of itself, by the reconciliation of the world with God, solem- 
nizes in its holiest actions, the most sovereign harmony that can 
exist. Hence we may conclude that it is in Christianity alone music 
can attain its summit of perfection, as well as its true object. Is not 
Christianity itselfthe holiest music, the purest and mostsplendid harmony 
which can i conceived? The one theme of this religion is the atone- 
ment ; and the internal harmony of this one theme is repeated through 
an infinite multitude of variations, which are all connected by the great 
and profound spirit of Christianity. Did not the Saviour come into 
the world amid the choral song of angels? And had not thus our 
religion really a musical beginning ? Are we not daily summoned to 
our devotions in the temple by the harmonious ringing of bells? Let 
us, then, recognize the great affinity of Christianity with music ! 

“ But here we understand that true music which is alone entitled 
to the appellation of holy. In this I do not include the modern 
method, whose property it is to overload the song, at the cost of 
melody and expression, with ever-recurring ornaments and devices, 
whereby the original idea is entirely set aside, and it is at most but 
the words and the time which distinguish one air from another. Hence 
the elder and purer method, wherein simplicity prevails, and the deep- 
est feelings are faithfully expressed, is still found incomparably supe- 
rior. Hence the artificial flourishes, shakes, and quavers, mar the 
holiness of every great impression. Amid the profane degeneracy of 
church music, which is so utterly adverse to the dignity of the Chris- 
tian worship, the necessity of recurring to the old, venerable, and 
stately style of the Gregorian chant, or to the noble improvements of 
Palestrina, the regenerator of sacred music, cannot be too urgently 
enforced.” —pp. 274-6, part I. 


Our limits will not permit us to analyze our author’s reflec- 
tions on the different schools of Christian painting; much as 
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we should have wished to have noticed his beautiful critique of 
some master-pieces of the old Rhenish school, whose naive 
piety, and captivating amenity of genius, have something sin- 
gularly analogous to the mind and character of our amiable 
author. We must now proceed to the second section of the 
work. 

In the second cycle of the ecclesiastical year, from Easter to 
Pentecost, the author expatiates on the divine fact of the 
Redemption of the world; then the preparation for Lent, then 
the fast of Lent, Ash Wednesday, the transfiguration of Christ, 
and the master-pieces which art has consecrated to that event; 
(particularly the celebrated painting by Raphael,) pass succes- 
sively under review. The offices of Holy Week, and the feel- 
ings which they are calculated to excite, are more minutely 
analysed. The author then passes to Rome, and describes 
with much enthusiasm the solemnities of that holy season in 
the eternal city. The eternal priesthood of Christ, his resur- 
rection, the festival of Easter and its liturgy, Low Sunday, and 
the first communion of children, are severally the subject of 
many excellent reflections. The royalty of Christ, the last 
discourses of Jesus, Rogation Week, (with an interesting account 
of the rural processions of that season) and the ascension of 
our Lord, come next under consideration; the section being 
closed with a description of the more celebrated monuments of 
art consecrated to the celebration of the religious doctrines and 
mysteries commemorated in this cycle. After pointing out the 
signification of Shrovetide, and commenting on the liturgy of 
Lent, the author has the following beautiful passage on the 
transfiguration of Mount Thabor :— 


“ Amid the gloom and darkness of Lent, this delightful and won- 
drous event, the transfiguration of Christ on the mount, rises like a 
lovely joy-beaming star. See! on Thabor He soars like a luminous 
cloud above the earth, his face shining like the sun, his garments 
radient as light. By his side stand the two high, venerable, godly 
witnesses, Moses and Elias, the one representing the law, the other 
the prophets ; confessing that this is He whom the law pointed to, 
and whom the prophets foretold ; and attesting that in Him all is ful- 
filled, all is glorified and consummated. And what they vouch, God 
himself confirms; for out of a cloud comes forth his voice: ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.’”—(Matt. 
xvii. 1, 9.) * * * * 

“Thou wilt now, O youth, comprehend the transfiguration on Mount 
Thabor. In it thou seest the fulfilment of the law and the prophets ; 
but in it is also typically comprised all that the sacred Scriptures an- 
nounce concerning Christ. As often as I have read the sacred narra- 
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tive of this mysterious and sublime event, I have remembered the 
words of a German theologian, lately a high dignitary of our Church : 
‘ Christ,’ says he, ‘ is the high centre-point of ages. The past and the 
future alike turn to Him. Between Genesis and the fulfilment of 
the Apocalypse, between the infancy and the destruction of the world, 
Christ stands in the middle.’ The transfiguration of Christ on Tha- 
bor is the first dawn of his kingdom of light. In prayer, in the still 
converse of his soul with the Father in heaven, his terrestrial body passes 
to the glory of a divine transfiguration. To the yet limited perception 
of his disciples, the veiled glory of his divine person, the eternity and 
divinity of his kingdom, could not be represented in a more clear, in- 
tuitive manner than on the mount of Thabor, where the son of God 
manifested himself robed in the light of the other world. And since 
he hath been raised from earth to heaven, all springs, all aspires thither ; 
the tomb itself is no longer tenanted by death, but contains the germ 
of incorruption, expecting its maturity. Like Stephen, we also see 
the heavens open.”— pp. 435-6. 

Dr. Staudenmaier now arrives at the most important season 
in the whole ecclesiastical year—that which has been emphati- 
cally denominated by the Germans “ the week of sorrows.” 
After pointing out the earnest beauty and deep pathos of the 
prayers and ceremonies of that holy season, he transports his 
youth to the eternal city, and discloses to his astonished eyes 
all the splendour of devotion in that centre of Catholicity. 
Here he treads the same ground which a distinguished Eng- 
lish Catholic divine has lately passed over; but the want of 
personal experience is not the only disadvantage which our 
author labours under, when this portion of his work is com- 
pared with Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Offices and Cere- 
monies of Holy-week. It is, indeed, the happy union of anti- 
quarian learning, poetic fancy, and high devotional feeling, 
which lends an indescribable charm to the last-named pro- 
duction. 

However, even after the interesting descriptions of those 
ceremonies, which these lectures have already made familiar 
to the British public, the following account of the celebration 
of Good Friday in the Sixtine Chapel, and in the Church of 
St. Peter’s, will be read not without pleasure :— 

“ And now the lights are extinguished one after another, and it 
becomes darker and darker. The figures of the prophets and the 
sybils appear duskily veiled, like spirits. The deepest silence prevails. 
Already through the wide circuit of the chapel the last notes are dying 
away ; and yet we linger for minutes behind ; and it is only the assis- 
tants successively stealing away that reminds us the psalmody is over, 
whose holy tones yet resound in our breast. We have had a foretaste 
of celestial life, and feel by no means disposed to return to vulgar 
existence. 
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“And now, O youth, let us quit the chapel* with those feelings of 
eternal life, which I read imprinted on thy brow. We wish to join 
the procession to the Capella Paolina, which is preceded by the pope ; 
for in this chapel the sacred sepulchre has been erected, and the 
blessed sacrament, amid a gorgeous illumination, is exposed for forty 
hours. From hence, where we behold other paintings by Michael 
Angelo, we shall repair with the general procession to St. Peter's 
Church, which we had quitted at daylight. This immense majestic 
temple is at this time lit by no other light than by a luminous cross, 
which in colossal shape hangs from the gigantic cupola, radiant with 
thousands of lamps, like so many burning diamonds. See, O youth ! 
this sign of suffering, shining alone through the vast, dark aisles of this 
mighty edifice, is the only light in the night of this life. The great 
multitude of living men, rolling in, like the waves of the sea, and the 
statues on the tombs of the dead, form together the world whereon the 
light of Christ hath shone. Under the cross, where the illumination 
is strongest, the holy father kneels in his white vestments, and behind 
him are the cardinals. ‘There, in still fervour, they pray for them- 
selves, and for all Christendom.”"—pp. 487-8. 

The author, after dwelling at much length on the high- 
priesthood of Christ, makes some elegant reflections on the 
ceremony of the blessing of fire, which takes place on Holy 
Saturday. The great mystery of the Resurrection—the sen- 
timents which it should excite in the breast of the Christian— 
and the liturgy and ceremonies prescribed by the Church on 
Easter Sunday, next engage the author’s attention. Some 
fine old ecclesiastical hymns in celebration of this festival are 
cited by him; and he has in particular enriched his work with 
Manzoni’s splendid ode on the Resurrection. 

He then passes on to Low Sunday, and gives the following 
naive and touching account of the first communion of children, 
as celebrated in Catholic countries :— 

“To this union with Christ, on the following Sunday, which we 
call White Sunday, those children are solemnly admitted whose 
childhood is drawing towards its close, and who are approaching the 
period of youth. White Sunday (Low Sunday) is this day called, 
Comes in the first ages of the Church, the catechumens, who, as we 
remarked above, were baptized on Holy Saturday, put on, on that day, 
as signs of innocence, white garments, and wore them until the Sunday 
after Easter. To this the Introit on this Sunday alludes in the fol- 
lowing words, taken from the first epistle of St. Peter, (c. xi. v. 2) :-- 
‘ As new-born babes, desire the rational milk without guile, that there- 
by you may grow unto salvation.’ This is the reason why, on Low 
Sunday, the children are not only admitted for the first time to the 





* The Sixtine chapel. 
VOL. IX.-- NO. XVII. 
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table of their Lord, but are made solemnly to renew their baptismal 
vows in the presence of the whole community. 

« What an all-important, beautiful, and never-to-be-forgotten day 
is this, thou knowest, dear youth, too well from thine own experience, 
to render it necessary for me to draw your attention to the subject ; 
and if I now refer to it, it is to excite in our mutual breasts a remi- 
niscence of early feelings. For our whole life should be a continuation 
of the Sunday of our first communion. 

“ For a long period prior to this event has the pastor prepared the 
youth for this two-fold solemnity. In some places, as at Rome, the 
children spend the last ten days in a monastery allotted for the pur- 
pose, in order that, living there in seclusion from the world, their 
parents, and relatives, they may devote themselves to meditation, and 
to still preparation for the mighty event which is to occur. At last 
arrives the expected day. Early the church bells give the signal 
The children assemble in the school-house ; and thence, each sex apart, 
they proceed under the conduct of their teachers to the church. This 
is a highly affecting spectacle! The boys are clothed alike—so are 
the girls; the latter being mostly clad in white dresses, simple, beau- 
tiful and modest. But the most beautiful and touching of the whole 
is the expression of devotion in their countenances—the piety mani- 
fested in gait, look, and demeanour. As they approach the church, 
their delicate infantine voices pour forth a hymn ; and as they enter 
singing, the organ strikes up its sweetest notes, accompanied by a 
chorus of the clearest, but withal the tenderest, harmony, like an an- 
gelic salutation from above. Then the community joins in saluting 
the young members now admitted into its bosom. At the altar, the 
priest stands awaiting them, robed in a long white vestment, and 
wearing his stole. He, too, salutes them with amiable dignity, and, 
after they have formed themselves in a semicircle round the altar, calls 
their attention, in words few, but persuasive and strong, to the impor- 
tant action which they are about to solemnize.—pp. 544-5. 


In the third cycle of the ecclesiastical year, from Pentecost 
to the Feast of All Saints, the author expatiates on the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and the establishment of the Christian 
Church. The solemnities employed in the celebration of the 
Feast of Pentecost, and the monuments which Christian art 
has devoted to the subject, are detailed at considerable length. 
The life, essence, and history of the Church, and the blessed 
influences of Christianity on moral and social existence, give 
next occasion to some beautiful reflections. ‘The seven sacra- 
ments, considered in their nature and effects, as well as the 
prayers and ceremonies with which they are administered, 
form the subject of many interesting pages. The author pro- 
ceeds to speak of the Sacramentalia, and here makes some 
very ingenious and profound remarks on the relations of na- 
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ture to God and to man; and on the motive of the ecclesiasti- 
cal benedictions of natural objects. The various special festi- 
vals, which fall within this cycle of the year, pass successively 
under examination. Among these we may notice the festivals 
of Corpus Christi, those of the apostles St. Peter and Paul, 
of the apostle of the Germans, St. Boniface, of the Assump- 
tion and the birth of the Blessed Virgin, and of the Holy 
Angels. We cannot but regret that under the head of the 
Feast of the Apostles St. Peter and Paul, the author should 
have confined himself to a few general remarks on the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and have devoted no special consi- 
derations to the supremacy of St. Peter and his successors. 
This omission, which evidently has arisen from inadvertence, 
will, we trust, be repaired in a subsequent edition. A de- 
tailed and very beautiful aesthetic survey of Christian architec- 
ture in all its parts, and in its various forms, makes a noble 
conclusion to this section of the work. 

Conformably to the method we laid down at the beginning 
of the article, we shall now proceed to cite such passages as 
display most interest or talent. The following, in which the 
deep import of the ecclesiastical benedictions of nature is de- 
scribed, has struck us as at once singularly beautiful and pro- 
found :— 

“Doth not this condition, oh youth, in which Nature droops, ex- 
cite thy tenderest love and deepest sympathy ? ‘That such thoughts 
and such feelings must exercise a great influence on the treatment which 
we manifest towards Nature, must be evident of itself. And the 
Church, at least, by her benedictions of Nature, seemeth to wish to 
exert this higher influence, for she comprehends the deep sigh of 
Nature. 

«‘ But she hath another reason also to proncunce her benedictions on 
Nature. We have seen from Holy Writ, that by the fall of man 
Nature had been subjected to vanity and nothingness. In this vanity 
and nothingness she hath become a dangerous region for the human 
mind. What man by sin hath brought on Nature,—to wit, vanity and 
nothingness, he regards as Nature’s essence ; and the evil principle— 
the tempter from the beginning—will not fail to convert this vain, 
idle being into an instrument of seduction. It is sensuality, in all its 
phenomena, which attracts man, and which draws him away from 
God, as he himself had averted Nature from God. Hence she ap- 
pears to him to speak no longer the language of God, which is the 
language of virtue, but to utter only the language of sensuality ; and 
thus, Nature, which once was a revelation of God to man, an organ of 
celestial influence, becomes the means and instrument of sin. And 
this, my dear friend, the Church hath in her eye, when she sheds her 
benedictions on Nature. These benedictions are a liberation of Na- 

c2 
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ture from that vain, idle element, which excites to sensuality, and are 
also a sanctification and initiation in the service of God. Even the soil 
on which we stand must be blessed and consecrated. Not as if there 
were inherent in nature a principle absolutely evil, and as if it could 
draw man to wickedness by force ; but Nature hath its part in that 
vain, idle illusion, and must be liberated from it. This takes effect 
now through the sacramentalia, whose blessings and consecrations 
prepare the way for the holy actions of the Church. The sacraments 
are constantly preceded and accompanied by the sacramentalia; as, 
for instance, baptism, holy orders, extreme unction, &c., by the sign 
of the cross, by breathing, by imposition of hands, by anointing with oil, 
&c. Hence, if we comprehend aright the true nature of all the various 
Christian benedictions, we cannot fail to understand the sacramentalia. 
As all things point to the Eternal, so all things must hecome the sym- 
bols of the Holy One; and this is the universal symbolism of Chris- 
tianity, or the divine symbolism.”—vol. ii. pp. 734-6. 

Throughout this work we have remarked in the author a 
deep poetical sense of the beauties of nature. As he contem- 
plates her aspect by the light of revelation, many of her 
charms, hidden from the vulgar eye, become perceptible to 
him. From a higher oracle, he has obtained the spell that 
can elicit her secrets, and solve her most perplexing enigmas. 
The verdure of the mead, the perfume of the opening flower, 
the warbling of the bird. the low rustling of the forest, the roar 
of the cataract, and the howling of the tempest, speak to him 
of the power, wisdom, and love of the Creator. 

The following passage on the symbolical language of flowers, 
is alike creditable to the elegant taste and amiable feelings of 
our author :— 


“On the earth, too, in infinite numbers, shine forth the flowers, 
the gracious children of the spring, decked out in all the brilliancy of 
colours, while they shed their soft balmy breath like incense though 
the air. And these lovely children, O youth, have they never ad- 
dressed thee in a soft, tender voice? Oh, assuredly God hath given 
to them a language to address us; and the language of flowers was 
ever, for reflective minds, a beautiful tongue. 

“ But this mysterious sense which every where pervades, and mani- 
fests itself, through all creation, what is it else than a sense of the 
Eternal and the Divine? All flowers—those luminous stars sown in 
the grass—are, like the stars above them, letters for the great name of 
the Eternal, which mortals cannot utter nor pronounce. Each mani- 
fests to thee His omnipotence, wisdom, goodness and love; each is a 
gentle revelation of the Deity. And as thou, youth, hast a divine 
principle within thee, and by this divine principle canst recognize, 
seek, revere, and love the God who hath given it to thee; so have 
these flowers, in particular, much to say to thee. Contemplate their 
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innocent nature, their still existence, their calm workings according to 
eternal laws; and consider, moreover, how lovingly they turn to 
the sun, how humbly they bow before him, to imbibe strength, and 
vigour, and life from his rays, and to borrow all their lustre from the 
splendour of his beams. The great sun, divine love, hath given them 
to us to excite corresponding love in our breasts, as they themselves, 
in love and joy, turn to the sun, the source of all light. And now 
thou canst comprehend the deep import of that expression of Calde- 
ron’s, that ‘flowers are only the sweet thoughts of love.’ And an- 
other poet hath beautifully said, 


‘From God descends the gentle light, 
It falleth from his aspect bright, 
A reflex of his love. 
Twinkle the stars, the blossoms blow, 
The purple wings of Morning glow, 
Stirr’'d by his breath of love.’ "* 


The author proceeds to explain the emblematic properties 
of the different flowers :— 

“‘ The fair lily is an image of holy innocence; the purpled rose a 
figure of heartfelt love ; faith is represented to us in the blue passion- 
flower ; hope beams forth from the evergreen, peace from the olive- 
branch, immortality from the immortelle; the cares of life are repre- 
sented by the rosemary, the victory of the spirit by the palm, 
modesty by the blue, fragrant violet, compassion by the peony, 
friendship by the ivy, tenderness by the myrtle, affectionate remi- 
niscence by the forget-me-not, German honesty and fidelity by the 
oak-leaf, unassumingness by the corn-flower (the cyane); and the 
auriculas, ‘ howfriendly they look upon us with their child-like eyes.’ 
Even the dispositions of the human soul are expressed by flowers. 
Thus, silent grief is portrayed by the weeping willow, sadness by the 
angelica, shuddering by the aspen, melancholy by the cypress, desire 
of meeting again by the starwort; the night-smelling rocket is a 
figure of life, as it stands on the frontiers between light and darkness. 
Thus, nature, by these flowers, seems to betoken her loving sympathy 
with us; and whom hath she not often more consoled than heartless 
and voiceless men were able to do ?”—vol. ii. pp. 795-8. 

We must now pass over many interesting pages, describing 
the celebration of other festivals in this cycle, as well as the 

roductions of poetry and works of art consecrated to their 
osm, We cannot, however, refrain from noticing the very 


pleasing remarks our author makes on the ceremony of the 
consecration of a new church; as, indeed, these popular reli- 
gious festivals he in general describes with a naive simplicity, 
and exquisite tenderness of feeling. 





* From the German of Frederick Von Schlegel. 
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We shall conclude this article with an analysis of his ideas 
on ecclesiastical architecture—a subject, in the treatment of 
which he has been perhaps more successful than in that of any 
other. 

After briefly noticing some characteristics of the Greek 
architecture, Dr. Staudenmaier expounds the nature and 
principles of the church architecture of the Christians. He 
shows what a deep symbolism every where pervades it. Thus, 
in the form of the building, in the image above the altar, in 
the various works of painting and sculpture with which the 
interior is decorated, the cross—the symbol of redemption—is 
every where displayed. The high altar is placed on the eastern 
side, to signify, that towards the orient sun of justice, that hath 
risen over the world, our eyes should ever be directed. The 
pulpit is erected in the nave of the church, indicating that the 
word of God is to be announced to the community ; and the 
nave itself, in the relation in which it stands to the choir, 
with the high altar, represents the connexion of the community 
with Christ. The baptismal font is fixed in the porch of the 
church, to show that he only who is born again of water and 
the Spirit, is capable of being admitted into the society of the 
faithful. In the same way the confessionals are placed in the 
side-chapels, or behind the nave, to signify that repentance and 
humility can alone prepare the way for reception into the 
kingdom of God. 

«The bell, too,” says our author, “the bell is the voice of the 
Church ; it summons man to prayer and devotion ; it excites the high- 
est emotions of the soul ; it conducts us into life, and through all the 
stages of life accompanies us with its sacred tones.”---p. 184. 

Dr. Staudenmaier here gives a short history of ecclesiastical 
architecture; and no higher praise can be bestowed upon it 
than by asserting, that his remarks may be perused with plea- 
sure even after the masterly exposition which Frederick von 
Schlegel has given of the same subject. Our author considers 
church architecture more immediately in its connexion with 
the Catholic worship; while Schlegel views it not only in that 
connexion, but also in its relation to the general principles of 
art. Ina series of beautiful letters,* this writer has given an 
account of a tour made, in the years 1804 and 1805, through 
the Netherlands, the Rhenish Provinces, Switzerland, and a part 
of France, descriptive of the most remarkable monuments of 





* They are found in the sixth volume of his collected works, under the title 
“ Grundziige der Gothischen Baukunst.”—p. 223. See F. Schlegel’s Sammtliche 
Werke, Wien, 1823. 
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Gothic architecture ; whose profound symbolical import, as well 
as general artistic beauty, were at that period so little appre- 
ciated. Written about the time when the author was prepar- 
ing to embrace the Catholic faith, these letters evince a high 
religious enthusiasm, akin to that of the mighty masters who 
raised these splendid domes ; and in none of his esthetic 
works are the exquisite taste and profound genius of Schlegel 
more strikingly displayed. We wish that space permitted us, 
by a few extracts from these letters, to enable our readers to 
compare the manner in which he and Dr. Staudenmaier have 
treated this interesting subject. 

The following passage from our author, on the Gothic archi- 
tecture, is very beautiful :— 

“ The architecture whereof we are now going to speak, is, from its 
origin, called the Gothic, but with more propriety might be named the 
German. It was only a new race of men, who, to the energy of vigor- 
ous, unencrvated nature, united the higher force of Christianity, that 
had been capable of the bold, lofty conceptions embodied in the Ger- 
man architecture. Its distinguishing characteristic is the pointed arch, 
with the almost uninterrupted continuation of vertical lines, wherein 
the heaven-aspiring, cloud-piercing thought is symbolized. It is the 
deep essence of the Christian spirit itself, which in these high, colossal 
edifices, in this admirable symmetry of masses, in these definite, signi- 
ficant forms, as well as in the all-prevailing unity of thought, stands 
revealed before us. It almost appears (and why should it not be so ?) 
as if the Christian spirit, which in these lofty domes would fain sym- 
bolize the universe, had one and the same tendency with nature. For 
in Nature we find an architectural spirit every where actively at work, 
in the porphyry pillars, in the windings of rocks, and in mountainous 
ridges, to build up, in the most majestic forms, a temple to the Deity. 
In like manner, the Christian spirit, urged forward by its own instinct, 
seeks to construct a dome, which should be a profound symbol of the 
universe wherein God is worshipped and glorified. 

“The great whole of the temple is founded on the idea of unity ; 
the parts stand in such an immediate connexion with the whole, that 
they are but images of the first great idea. ‘This idea itself must be 
conceived by the artist in the hour of fervent devotion and sacred en- 
thusiasm.” 

The author now proceeds to describe the several parts of 
the interior. of a Gothie church, After noticing that the sym- 
bol of redemption—the cross—constitutes the ground plan of 
the sacred edifice, he says :— 

‘Opposite to the choir below, and at a vast distance, the great por- 
tal opens between two towers. The porches, with earnest silence, in- 
vite to meditation, and the comer-in may here prepare himself ere he 
enter into the inner sanctuary. In the nave rise the gigantic pillars, 
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which, in a double row, lead from the portal to the choir. In the 
two aisles, there are as many corresponding pilasters. The high win- 
dows, with their coloured glasses, are like transparent walls, giving pic- 
torial representations of various parts of sacred story. All is replete 
with holy and celestial images and forms. For the capitals of the 
columns, the juttings and recesses in the walls, the pointed arches of the 
doors, the walls, and whatever space can be found, are decorated with 
images of saints, and of benefactors of the church. The walls, be- 
sides, are covered over with half-finished work, in the way of arches, 
buds, flowers, and vegetables of all kinds. And in the columns, 
springing, as they seem, out of a bundle of reeds, in the gorgeous 
fulness of ornamental leaves and flowers, of leafy boughs and serpen- 
line windings, we think we see Nature herself, with all her gardens, 
meadows, and forests, come into the temple to join us in the worship 
of the Lord. . . . . . . Something solemn, mysterious, must 
pervade the house of God, because God himself is the highest and 
most unfathomable mystery. Our earth is also dark, and of this 
darkness of the earth we are doubtless reminded on entering into the 
porch of the temple. But how utterly different from all earthly dark- 
ness is this, when we enter into the inner part of the church, and 
cast our eyes along the massy pillars, columns, and arches, to the 
giddy heights above; while on the dim aisles the roseate light streams 
down in glory through the painted glass. Here darkness is swallowed 
up in celestial life, as death is swallowed up in the life of eternity. 
The earthly world is sunk—the eternal hath arisen."—pp. 872-7. 

Our limits forbid us to notice the author’s account of the 
concluding festivals of the ecclesiastical year—that of All 
Saints and of All Souls. In this account we find a beautiful 
and touching description of the visit to the tombs of relatives 
and friends on All Souls’ Day—a custom which is still very 
much followed in Catholic Germany. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend the present work to 
our readers, especially the more youthful portion, as one cal- 
culated to confirm faith, ennoble the feelings, and refine the 
taste. It is characterized by generosity of sentiment, lively 
piety, a keen, poetical sense of the beauties of Nature and 
Art, and ingenious and sometimes profound reflections on 
the doctrines and practices of our religion. ‘The style is 
clear, elegant, and simple; yet it is evident it has not yet 
reached that maturity of excellence which it is destined to 
attain. In the style of writers, youth, manhood, and age, 
leave perceptible traces of their existence. An artlessness in 
the construction of periods—a meagreness of expression—a 
certain hesitation and abruptness of manner, generally mark 
the productions of the youthful writer, however highly gifted 
he may be. ‘The manhood of genius is distinguished for a 
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copiousness of diction, a vigour and vivacity of conception, 
and an elaborate harmony of period; while age, though it 
may preserve unimpaired the fervour of fancy, and the 
powers of understanding, frequently betrays a garrulous dif- 
fuseness, and faltering debility of expression. We should be 
inclined to place our author in the first category. 








Art. I].—The Monk and the Married Man. By Julia Rat- 
tray Waddington, Author of Misrepresentation, Janet, &c. 
8 vols. London: 1840. 


* EN call this Lutheranism a tragedy,” wrote Erasmus to 

his friend Adrian Arivutus; * for my part, I consider 
it as a comedy; for the dispute never fails toend in a mar- 
riage.” When the title of the volumes above, fell under our 
eye, we took them to promise a sort of commentary upon this 
ready jest; a practical contrast between the cold and joyless 
seclusion of the monastic cell, and the peaceful bliss of wedded 
life, when 

“ The wee-bit ingle, blinkin bunnilie ; 

The clean hearthstane, the thrifty wifie’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on our knee, 

Does a’ our weary carking cares beguile.” 
The sex of the author, too, went to confirm the impression. 
We turned to the reading of the work, as toa panorama of the 
horrors of celibacy, an elaborate apology for matrimony, sadly 
wanted, we fear, in this speculating Malthusian age. 

If such had been its object, no selection of a title could pos- 
sibly have been more judicious. ‘The first member, even by 
itself, contains a volume of hidden meaning, and awakens a 
thousand thrilling recollections of mystery and terror. But 
the second completes the interest by touching another and a 
softer chord. ‘The contrast is irresistible. Appealing to the 
sympathies through a double channel, it tries at once the 
piety and tender feelings; and, by the same effort, enlists the 
fiery zeal of the devotee and the softer sensibilities of the ma- 
trimonial expectant! The Monk and the Married Man! 
Misery and bliss ! ‘Tartarus and Elyseum ! 

Had this in reality been its character, we should have left it 
to produce its effect in peace, nor put our sickle prematurely 
into the harvest of wedding-favours which might be expected 
to follow. It would scarcely be fair to deprive the “ lending- 
libraries,” and pious “ repositories,” of an ornament so ap- 
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propriate; or disturb the sanctified spinster in the very harmless 
gratification of reading and admiring. But, “what’s in a 
name?” A very few pages satisfied us that its purpose was far 
different; and, we must add, far less innocent or reputable. 
We had hoped, indeed, that the time was past when a publi- 
cation, such as we are sorry to pronounce The Monk and the 
Married Man, would be tolerated in this country. The day 
of The Confessional of the Black Penitents, and its compeers, 
we fancied, had gone by. The horrors of the Monk, we hoped, 
had outlived the sympathies of the British reader, and although 
the passing sneer is still as ready as in the darkest days of 
anti-Catholic prejudice, we could scarcely bring ourselves to 
believe that the coarse and wholesale slanders of our religion, 
long antiquated, could again be made a staple ware in the 
literary-market of England. But a review of the publications 
of the past and present season forces us to acknowledge that we 
had over-calculated the spirit of the times. The political out- 
cry against us which the last three or four years has revived, 
would appear to have found a lasting echo even in our lighter 
literature. 

It is with great reluctance, indeed, that we yield to the ne- 
cessity of adverting to the subject; more especially as the pre- 
sent work, which, as being very recent, we take as a sample 
of the class, is the production of alady. But we owe it, no less 
to ourselves, than to the friends of charity in every party, to 
raise our voice against the unworthy attempt to revive preju- 
dices which should long since have been forgotten; and em- 
ploy, as the instrument of their revival, slanders, which, in 
every reasonable and right-minded community, have long been 
exploded. The present work does not stand alone in the un- 
worthy service. Perhaps it is a favourable specimen of its 
associates ; and it is no unequivocal index of the feeling, that 
the home-manufacture of bigotry is insufficient for the demand. 
We have importations fron the most orthodox, that is, into- 
lerant, marts of the continent. Within the last few months 
we have observed a second translation of Spindler’s bitter, but 
we must say coarsely executed novel, The Jesuit, which had 
already appeared in the Library of Romance, nor should we be 
surprised to see it followed by his equally offensive Der Jude, 
or Die Nonne von Gnadenzell. 

But although these things indicate an unhappy and deplor- 
able state of mind in that section of the community whose feel- 
ings they express, yet we question whether, if the choice were 
given, we should not prefer the openly and professedly anti- 
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Catholic novel to the silent and covert sneer from which we are 
never secure, even in the purely literary. ‘The avowed party- 
fiction must be managed with consummate skill indeed, in order 
that, with most readers s, its object may not, at least partially, 
be defeated. Suspicion is aroused by the very appearance of 
hostility ; the mind is, of course, prepared against its influence, 
and like the traveller in the fable, who wrapped his cloak more 
tightly around him as the fury of the wind increased, closes all 
the avenues of confidence with a determination proportional 
to the display of virulence and malignity. A single insinuation, 
stolen in, when the mind is deprived, by the interest of the 
absorbing scene, of the inclination, or perhaps the power, to dis- 
cuss its merits, will be remembered and felt, where pages of 
invective have failed to leave a trace upon the memory. A 
simple sketch of character, developing, perhaps, without seem- 
ing to intend it, some unpopular point of Catholic doctrine or 
practice, will do more thana whole volume brimfull of horrors, 
and appealing to the feelings at every page. If a doctrine be 
falsely imputed, it is easy to detect and expose the fraud. But 
here there is nothing definite to be combated ; no tangible 
principle which it is possible to test. acts, discreditable to 
our religion, are interwoven with the story: there is no means 
of questioning their accuracy. Characters which bring out 
our opinions into unfavourable relief, are introduced casually 
upon the scene, or perhaps have a part in the general machi- 
nery of the plot. For still there is no principle directly in- 
volved ; no statement which admits of contradiction or dis- 
pute, and yet the impression is made, silently, but securely— 
an impression against which, as the experience of most readers 
will testify, not even positive knowledge is a protection. We 
need not refer to the Waverly Novels as an illustration of this 
insidious process. Occasionally, it is true, the mask is laid 
aside, and the attack made without cover or disguise. But 
occasionally also, and more frequently, without a single allusion 
to our principles, or a single direct statement which it would 
be possible to fasten upon, the unfavourable i impression is made. 
The author’s success lies in the use of that spell peculiarly bis 
own, the portraiture of character and manners ; and, when we 
remember the effect of this seductive reading upon our own 
boyish mind, we can feel no doubt, that the Waverley Ro- 
mances, whose scene is laid in the Catholic times, Jvanhoe, The 
Crusaders, The Abbot, and more than all, The Monastery, have 
produced, and continue to produce, an impression far beyond 
the horrors of the Radcliffe coterie, or the equally terrific, and 
more coarsely revolting, machinery of the Monk Lewis school. 
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Of the professedly anti-Catholic novels which later years have 
produced in England, the reader will have remarked two very 
distinct classes, the controversial and the purely narrative or 
historical. The strictly controversial novel, if written in a spirit 
of fairness and impartiality, is, of course, the least objectionable 
ofall. It is but an attempt to render the dry details of discus- 
sion more palatable, by presenting them in a more attractive 
form. 

“Cosi a l'egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso.” 

The reader enters upon it witha knowledge of its tendency, 
anda mind at least partially prepared for the discussion which it 
brings before him. But unhappily the use of fiction, as a vehicle 
of controversy, affords too many opportunities of pious artifice — 
leads too necessarily, if not to the swggestio falsi, at least to the no 
less dangerous suppressio veri—not to betray even the ingenuous 
unconsciously into the character of a partizan; while, in the 
hands of the thorough-going advocate, it is a ready instrument 
of mischief and misrepresentation. ‘The unrestricted power of 
selecting topics, of disguising or mis-stating the question in 
dispute,—the irresponsible privilege of advancing or with- 
holding arguments at will, or of preparing them in such a form 
as to render their refutation easy and satisfactory—these ad- 
vantages are but too apt to pervert the religious novel into a 
mere snare for the candid and unsuspecting student of contro- 
versy. To these pernicious facilities we may add another, even 
more fatal—the control which the writer possesses over the 
imagination, and the unlimited use which he can make of the 
feelings of his reader in influencing the decision of his under- 
standing. A judicious plot, a skilful combination of circum- 
stances,—above all, a well-conceived selection and apportion- 
ment of character, may be used with incalculable advantage. 
The argument, which would interest the imagination, and thus 
find its way to the intellect, in the mouth of an ardent and en- 
thusiastic youth, will fall cold and powerless, if not disgusting, 
from the lips of an intriguing Jesuit; and in the court, when 
the feelings sit in judgment, there is little chance for a cause 
however good, however ably defended, whose advocate appears 
in the repulsive form ofa bigoted monk, or a crafty and cruel 
inquisitor, 

A very superficial acquaintance with the most ordinary 
controversial novels in our language will be sufficient to satisfy 
any person, who knows even the first principles of the Catholic 
religion, that each and all these advantages have been zealously 
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improved by our adversaries. Doctrines which we never pro- 
fessed are disproved with a triumphant flourish of logic, and 
practices which we abhor as cordially as the most orthodox of 
our antagonists, are held up, as ours, to scorn and execration ; 
in imitation of Butler’s hero, who 

“ Would raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve ‘em in atrice ;” 

arguments which no educated Catholic would for a moment 
entertain, are put into our mouths for the purpose of “ making 
play ;” and a mine of learning and research exhausted in pull- 
ing down piles of argumentation, within which no Catholic in 
his senses would dream of entrenching himself. It reminds 
us of that magnanimous amusement which in our schoolboy- 
days we were wont to call “ cock-shot.” The unhappy papist 
is secured by the leg in the theological stocks of his tormentor, 
who takes care to manage so that, no matter how the game 
goes, he is sure, in the long run, not to miss his mark ! 

And yet the controversial novel, sad!y open to abuse as it 
must be acknowledged, leaves, notwithstanding, some loop- 
hole through which the understanding can escape from the 
snares which surround it at every step. ‘lhe arguments, how- 
ever clipped or garbled, cannot be altogether suppressed; or, 
however unfavourably presented, cannot be deprived of all 
their intrinsic weight. A spirit of inquiry, at least, is created, 
and the reader may, perhaps, be induced to turn to other and 
less unfaithful sources of information. Fallacies, however 
specious, have a chance of detection; misrepresentation, or 
misquotation, is open to the possibility of exposure ; and the 
very disposition to read a religious novel at all, may be ex- 
pected to carry the inquirer further in the search after truth. 
But the second class of anti-Catholic fiction to which we have 
alluded, would seem to reduce this to a bare possibility,—re- 
mote, and almost hopeless. ‘They exclude controversy almost 
entirely; or, if they can in any sense be called controversial, 
it is only because they draw upon the doctrines and practices 
of Popery for the character or incidents of their plot. They 
are, in fact, but false and distorted pictures of the habits and 
opinions of the Catholie body, and owe all their interest to 
the calumnies of the priesthood and people with which they 
abound. Keeping discussion altogether out of view, they 
present only the pretended results to the reader, If they ad- 
dress the judgment at all, it is only through the medium of 
the prejudices. Controversy is too heavy and uninteresting to 
be popular. ‘Their purpose is to confirm prepossessions al- 
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ready existing, not to strengthen the wavering, or confound 
the gainsayer ; and instead of grappling openly with the doc- 
trines which they assail, they confine themselves to an imagi- 
native picture of the frightful consequences to which, it is pre- 
tended, they lead. If conversions from Romanism are in- 
troduced—and they are almost a matter of course—they are 
performed behind the scenes— 
“non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in scenam.” 


The eyes of the Papist are opened, perhaps by the secret read- 
ing of the Bible—perhaps by the private admonition of some 
intelligent friend. But all pure controversy is eschewed; the 
reader is left to imagine for himself the machinery by which 
the conversion is effected. This was the general character of 
the old school of anti-Catholic fiction—the controversial novel 
being a comparatively modern invention; and we are sorry 
to observe a return to it in the publications of the present 
day. It is now a considerable time since we took occasion to 
call our readers’ attention to a long list of religious tracts, 
which, however one-sided and unfair, at least bore the sem- 
blance of discussion. We regret to say, that the later publi- 
cations, while they give evidence of dispositions even more 
decidedly hostile, would seem to be intended for a class with 
whom prejudice alone can speak, and reasoning is utterly un- 
necessary. 

The shape in which the present work comes before us 
is another evidence, no less equivocal, of this unhappy 
spirit. It is no longer in the form of the humble tract, in- 
tended for gratuitous distribution ; or the modest volume, ac- 
cessible, by its moderate price, to the lowliest class of readers. 
We have now the regular fashionable novel, in three post 
octavo volumes, and at the fashionable price of a guinea and 
a half! It is announced in Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s list 
as the “ New work, by the author of * Misrepresentation’ ” 
(singularly ominous title!)—and aspires to a place in the bou- 
doir or the drawing-room, beside the last of the pen of Sir 
E. L. Bulwer or Mr. James ! 

The story is laid almost in our own times, commencing 
shortly after the return of Pius VII from captivity, and coming 
down to the passing of the Catholic relief-bill in 1829. We 
rather fear that in the anxiety to form a new scene, the 
chances of effect have been destroyed. Had it been laid in 
the dim and distant ages usually selected, the writer might 
have indulged her fancy at will in the invention of horrors, to 
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add interest to the tale. But the old-fashioned absurdities will 
not bear the broad day-light, to which she has injudiciously 
exposed them. The clumsy fictions to which hereditary preju- 
dice may lend some probability in the reader’s mind, when 
related of our “blind and benighted ancestors,” become all 
but ridiculous when applied to those with whom he is in habits 
of daily intercourse. Men will use their own eyes and ears 
in examining what is within their reach; and there are few 
now-a-days with whom Popery is completely an unknown 
land. The increased knowledge of our principles and prac- 
tice, which our growing numbers and more prominent position 
have diffused and are diffusing, demand an increased in- 
genuity, and a new system of tactics, from those who would 
make fiction a vehicle of attack. The portrait of the “ ruffian 
monk” of the olden time will require some fresh touches, in 
order to present a plausible likeness of the modern ecclesiastic ; 
and whatever prejudice may believe of our calumniated fore- 
fathers, we are not so moon strangers to our Protestant fel- 
low-countrymen, that it may be still safe to draw entirely upon 
fancy or prejudice for our character. There are monuments 
enough, for instance, of the learning and zeal with which we 
fail not to give a reason for the faith that is in us, to make 
even a bigot laugh at the sweeping charge which our author- 
ess makes, that we are “ usually latitudinarians to the very 
verge of infidelity.”—(Vol. iii. p. 251.) No, no, the Catho- 
licism of the middle age may still be a fertile subject for at- 
tack ; there are many, doubtless, still, who will swallow all that 
is told of the corruption of morals to which it led—the utter 
exile of virtue and religion from earth during its gloomy 
reign; but it is a clumsy mistake to transfer the picture to the 
present times, of which the reader is himself qualified to 
judge. It would not be easy to persuade the public, who see 
us every day, that we continue to wear the doublet and hose 
of the fifteenth century. We cannot help thinking that there 
is as little chance of obtaining credit for the assertion that our 
religion is “a moral mildew, beneath whose poisonous breath 
nothing good or lovely can survive;” and that, of course, we 
ourselves, who have “met its pestilential breath unharmed,” 
are—to adopt the very forcible metaphor—“ worthless weeds, 
and loathsome reptiles !”’—(Vol. iii. p. 106.) And yet the 
authoress would seem unconscious of any—we will not say in- 
justice, but even unkind or unfriendly feeling, in the charac- 
ter which she has drawn of us. Her heroine is all charity and 
indulgence towards her erring brethren. 
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“Clara was fain to acknowledge the erroneous doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but she could not hate its members; and more 
than once she questioned whether the tyranny of opinion so lavishly 
indulged in by some Protestants, were not in effect equally an en- 
croachment on the right of private judgment. Then the narrowness 
of mind, the entire want of Christian charity, to which I have alluded, 
shocked and astonished her; for the persons belonging to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s congregation were, in their own estimation, the only members 
of the one true Church; while every other class of Protestants was 
only one degree above the Roman Catholic. And, utterly revolted 
by their bickerings and envyings, their gloominess of temper and 
littleness of mind, she asked herself whether a tree bearing such bitter 
fruit could be, indeed, the gospel vine ? Or if a light which seemed 
to flash but to destroy all tenderness, lowliness, and kindliness of spi- 
rit, could be an emanation from the God of love ?”—Vol. ii. pp. 
238-9. 

“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

We cannot imagine how she ventures in her own person to 
close the third volume with the following very amiable, but to 
us, with the volumes before us, inconceivable profession :— 

“Tn the hope of freeing myself from even the suspicion of harbour- 
ing an unkindly feeling towards the individual members of the Church 
of Rome, I cannot forbear from blotting another half page. My 
quarrel is not with the adherents of the Latin Church ; but with its 
system, its policy, and, above all, itsdeparture from the simplicity of 
Gospel truth, both in its doctrines and its offices sometimes even in 
its practice. At the same time I am aware, painfully aware, that on 
our side we Protestants are very far from being blameless. I blush for 
the rancour, the bitterness, the pride, with which, too frequently, we 
treat all those who differ from us in matters of religion; forgetting 
that we ourselves, in very many things, are also blind; and that, if in 
some respects light has been vouchsafed us, we may not still give way 
to exultation ; for, what have we that we have not received? Were 
we not once, in all things, blind as those we look down upon ?”—Vol. 
iii. pp. 318-19. 

It is not without great pain that we feel ourselves obliged to 
speak in terms of censure of one who, on the score of sex, at 
least, should claim our indulgence. But we have a duty to 
perform, before which feeling must give way. The laws of 
charity and truth are more inviolable than the conven- 
tional ceremonial of politeness; and we owe it to the lovers of 
both, in every party, not to shrink from the duty of denouncing 
their enemies, whoever they may be. But, to say the truth, 
we must own that, beyond the name which the title proclaims, 
The Monk and the Married Man bears but little trace of a 
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female hand. We look in vain for the delicacy of feeling, the 
kindliness of heart,—above all, the indulgent charity towards 
all,—which are true characteristics of the sex. We discover 
everywhere the working of the unfeminine motto which is bla- 
zoned upon the title page —‘‘ There is no weapon more powerful 
than well-directed satire ; and, strange to say, satire is a weapon 
which women sometimes wield with more effect than men :” and 
in the cold, contemptuous sneer, or the harsh and unmeasured 
attack, the petulant irreverence with which the highest and 
holiest personages are assailed ; and the occasional insinuations, 
which, were they not professedly from a female pen, we shouldsay 
leaned towards the indelicate, we cannot recognize the shrink- 
ing and modest female, who commands respect because she is 
too diffident to claim it. We see but the literary Amazon, who 
has unsexed herself for the contest; andas she denies, so nei- 
ther can she claim, consideration or quarter. Such were our 
first feelings on reading these far from lady-like volumes. But 
we are unwilling to give pain even where no tenderness is 
shown for ourselves. We have no vindictive feeling to gratify, 
no object to advance, but the great cause of charity, in which 
all are interested. We shall endeavour, therefore, to remem- 
ber as far as possible what the writer has herself so completely 
forgotten; and while we speak the truth, which it is our duty 
to make public, labour to suppress the indignation which this 
strange perversion of its first principles is but too well calcu- 
lated to provoke. 

And indeed, if the subject were less serious, we could 
laugh at the extraordinary ignorance of our )plainest doc- 
trines which this singular production betrays. We conceived 
that our opinions with regard to marriage and divorce were 
so well known that it would be impossible to misunder- 
stand them, Yet the hero of this elaborate tale,—a zealous 
and well-instructed Catholic,—in whose family, too, several 
similar alliances have already taken place, is thrown into 
despair, when he learns the invalidity of his marriage with a 
lady because she was a Protestant.—(Vol. iii. p. 41.) A pe- 
nitent is represented as making the confession of his sins by 
handing in to the priest an ivory tablet, upon which they are 
written; and, more ridiculous still, the aforesaid hero, on an- 
other occasion, finding reason to believe that a former wife, 
whom he had imagined long since dead, is still alive, spends 
several years at Rome in expectation of a divorce from his 
first wife, still living, and a confirmation of his second mar- 
riage; which divorce, to crown the absurdity, is actually 
granted upon certain conditions !! (Vol. iii. p. 164.) The 
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story is made to hinge mainly upon these glaring blunders; 
into which we could not have conceived it possible that any 
well-informed Protestant, much less one who would venture to 
make us the subject of a book, could possibly have fallen. 

But let turn to the story. The great actors in the plot of 
the Monk and the Married Man, are the De Veres, an English 
Catholic family of rank, and of considerable fortune. Sir 
Hugh De Vere had been twice married. His first wife, sister 
of the Marchese di Montalbano, an Italian nobleman, having 
died within a few years, Sir Hugh contracted a second alliance 
with an English lady, who had been educated a Protestant, 
but upon her marriage conformed to the observances of the 
Catholic Church. A son, Clement, and two daughters, Cathe- 
rine and Henrietta, were the fruit of the second marriage; 
and Sir Hugh, “ as Reginald, his only child by the former, ap- 
peared to inherit his mother’s delicacy of constitution, had 
little difficulty in consenting to the proposal of his late lady’s 
brother, the Marchese de Montalbano, that the child should 
be entrusted to his care, and pass the opening period of his 
life in the more genial clime of Italy.” ~ While yet a child, he 
had witnessed, and only by accident escaped, the barbarous 
massacre committed in the church of Nepi, by the French re- 
volutionary troops in 1798. The bloody scene imparted a 
tinge of gloom to his young mind, which was fostered by the 
“unfortunate system of tuition” under which he was placed: 
and as he was “ educated at Rome, and under the guidance of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, each revolving year found him 
more narrow in opinion, and more intolerant in creed.” 
There was one of that order, a Franciscan friar, Louis Fitz- 
gerald, who exercised an especial influence over his future 
destinies, Under his care, he grew into the ‘‘ bigoted adhe- 
rent of a superstitious creed.” The contrast of the two cha- 
racters, master and pupil, is in the author’s peculiar style. 

“De Vere was a bigot, Fitzgerald a fanatic. Blind veneration for 
his ancient creed, coupled with a sincere desire to fulfil each duty 
she enjoined, were the characteristics of Reginald’s belief; while zeal, 
fiery enthusiastic zeal, was the leading feature, or, it may be, the 
prevailing hue, of that possessed by Fitzgerald. The stake, the in- 
strument of torture, base deceit, or pious fraud, all were alike to him, 
provided by such means the interests of his Church might be advanced. 
It mattered not what engine he employed ; let Rome be served, her 
power augmented, or her votaries increased, and the grand object 
being gained, the end, he thought, would justify the means ; an error 
common with members of the Church of Rome ; one also into which 
ill-regulated zeal sometimes betrays the enlightened Protestant.”—vol. 
i. p. 14. 
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The gloomy and ascetic disposition of Reginald, who, from 
his early years, was disposed to take orders, afforded too fa- 
vourable an opportunity of advancing this grand object, the 
Church's aggrandizement, to be overlooked by the zealous 
Franciscan. But as the youth, in his present circumstances, 
was “a prize of trifling value,” compared with Sir Reginald 
De Vere, the representative of an ancient English baronetcy 
and the heir of a rich domain, Fitzgerald used all his arts to 
defer the fulfilment of his intentions till the death of his 
father should place him in the possession of the title and the 
estate. These deep and well adjusted plans are rendered 
abortive by the causes traditionary in the art of novel-manu- 
facture: a secret attachment to a lady of humble rank, whose 
father is at feud with Reginald’s uncle, leads to a private 
marriage. But, ina short time, the faithlessness of his bride, 
who elopes with a French adventurer, and, as he conceives, 
perishes at sea, destroys his hopes of peace for ever, and deter- 
mines him to put his early resolutions into execution without 
delay. Meanwhile, he becomes accessory in another capacity to 
the service of the Church; which, * where her interests are at 
stake, has never been remarkable for fastidious notions of mo- 
rality.” (p. 67.) . A certain Cardinal G., who, of course, “ has 
been so long accustomed to the tortuous paths of court intrigue, 
that suspicion and concealment had become his very nature, 
(p. 68), has a mission of importance to the Spanish court. 
Fitzgerald proposes Reginald De Vere to undertake it: and 
the discussion of his fitness is a capital opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the tortuous policy” of Rome. 


«« He isa good Catholic,’ enquired the cardinal. 

«¢ A most upright conscientious one !’ 

«<.¢ Conscientious ?” replied Cardinal G., in a tone which seemed to 
indicate that he considered nicety of conscience no particular recom- 
mendation in an emissary, ‘ conscientious did you say ?” 

“«* Aye, your eminence, such was my expression.’ 

« ¢ And what if conscience should, through mistaken notions, inter- 
fere with duty. These are times, when men of pliant, supple prin- 
ciples, will often prove themselves more useful and efficient instru- 
ments, than their more stubborn, conscientious fellows. Zeal, led by 
knowledge, tempered with discretion, is a weapon better adapted for 
our present purpose, than nicety of conscience. You understand my 
meaning, holy brother.’ 

«Perfectly. Yet may I ask your eminence, with much humility, 
if all men may not be considered as machines, and as such, used and 
guided ° surely there is in every breast a string, which, if we have 
sagacity enough to pull aright, the puppet moves, and speaks, aye 
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even thinks as we would have it. Let De Vere be ‘persuaded he 
stands on holy ground, is acting upon holy principles,’ (an almost im- 
perceptible smile flitted across his eminence’s countenance), ‘and his 
obedience will prove itself as unreserved, as his courage is unflinching.’ 

“ A wise man is said to have remarked, ‘ he wished men had been 
created without either conscience or spirit of inquiry,’ observed the 
cardinal, returning to his old position. 

“Tn forbidding the exercise of private judgment, our Church stifles 
the one, and binds the other wholly to her will.’ 

“« And she does well and wisely,’ quickly rejoined the cardinal.” — 
vol. i. pp. 60-3. 

With regard to the nature of this mission, at the Spanish 
court, we are left in ignorance; but may draw what conclu- 
sion we please, from the characters of its worthy projectors, 
and from the fact that it fails through the honesty of Reginald. 
Being thus relieved at his post, in consequence, by the more 
supple Fitzgerald, he takes the opportunity to visit his rela- 
tives in England. The family picture of the De Veres is the 
very opposite of attractive. Clement is highly gifted, but 
haughty and vindictive; Catherine, cold, selfish, and little- 
minded; Henrietta, good-natured, but destitute of mind or 
energy; Clara Montgomery, a niece of Lady De Vere, who, 
though brought up at her house, has been educated a Pro- 
testant, is the only tolerable person amongst them. 

In religion it is even worse: nor indeed is there a single 
Catholic portrait in the work which is not the same. Lady 
De Vere is but nominally a Catholic. Sir Hugh, a perfect 
indifferentist, professing that “the next world is not a nut- 
shell.” With some, the attachment to religion is the result 
of habit or convenience: with others, of blind unreasoning 
superstition. Clement is an undisguised unbeliever; and 
Helen Templar, his intended bride, is free in her religious 
opinions. 

«‘« Are you quite certain that the opinions you attribute to Miss 
Templar, were not in fact your own ?’ asked Reginald. 

“No. Iam not vain enough to imagine, I have the power of influ- 
encing her. Atthe same time I am bound to confess, [ cordially 
agree with her in contemning the puerile, childish frivolities.’ 

«« Clement,’ interrupted Reginald, ‘are you an unbeliever ?” 

“ Clement remained silent, and a thrill of horror crept over the more 
serious Reginald. 

“« Reginald,’ at length replied Clement, ‘I cannot bow my mind 
to receive as truth, that which appears to me a mass of fabulous impos- 
ture, nor can I see devotion in a set of ceremonies, which, whatever 
they may be to others, to me are little better than absurdities.’ 

“You mean then to apostatize, turn Protestant ?” 
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“No; I still adhere to the family faith ; it is not only the oldest, 
but as the merry monarch wittily enough observed, the most gentle- 


_ manlike.’”—vol. i. pp. 174-5. 


We doubt not, that the author describes us according to 
her own impressions; and can only regret that she did not 
take more pains to inform herself upon a matter so important 
in its own nature, and involving so directly the candour and 
sincerity of the entire Catholic body. Who does not perceive the 
tendency of this family sketch? Is it possible to doubt that this 
series of Catholic portraits, without a single exception, such 
as we have described them, is intended, just as much as if the 
purpose were openly avowed, to represent the Catholic creed 
as an absurd and incongruous system, whose votaries are 
attached only by the bond of external, but unbelieving, con- 
formity, or the degrading fetters of dark and unreasoning 
superstition? What can be more unfair than this covert 
species of attack? But we shall not dwell upon it here, nor 
shall we stop to combat the flippant note, which, without pro- 


ducing or referring to a single authority, assures the reader 
that this claim to antiquity which Clement puts forward, is 
“entirely fallacious ;” that “in fact, all the peculiar tenets of 
Popery are innovations, and some comparatively recent. ‘The 


doctrine of Transubstantiation was first broached by a monk 
named Paschasius Radbertus, of the abbey of Corbay, about 
the year 820. The papal usurpation dates from the year 800. 
Image worship, from the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury; auricular confession, from about the year 1215; the 
elevation or adoration of the Host, a few years later!” These 
are serious truths, too solemn to be discussed in this rapid 
page: and indeed we believe there is not much imprudence 
in leaving ‘old Popery” to fight her own battles with this 
shallow though dogmatical assailant. 

Clement De Vere’s vindictive temper increases with his 
years. An instance of its exercise, betraying great littleness 
as well as pride, which comes to the knowledge of Miss ‘Tem~ 
plar, determines her to break off her intended marriage 
with him. His affections appear to have been but little en- 
gaged, but the refusal is a mortal blow to his pride; and in a 
paroxysm of rage and disappointment, he declares, that if she 
do not revoke her decision, he will immediately take the vows 
of some religious order upon the continent. Helen, after a 
violent struggle, has the firmness to persist; and Clement's 
proud and obstinate temper, proof against the prayers of his 
father, and the remonstrances of Reginald, who now relin- 
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quishes his own intention of going into the Church, and even 
against the consciousness that he possessed not one of the dis- 
positions, but rather despises them all, hurries him into the 
noviciate in the Dominican convent of San Ignatio, (Ignazio) 
at Rome. He openly avows to his brother the determination 
of winning his way, not to the perfection of the monastic state, 
but to the power and authority over the minds of men, which 
ecclesiastical rank is sure to bestow upon the master spirit. 
Upon this absurd and unnatural proceeding, a perfect cari- 
cature of passion, without even disappointed affection to give 
it probability, the remaining plot of the story is constructed. 

Then comes, as a matter of course, a full exposure of the 
arts employed by the crafty superior, to secure the valuable 
novice from the possibility of withdrawal. The picture is as old 
as the art of novel writing; but the author seems to calculate 
that there are some for whom, if it possesses not the smack of 
novelty, it will be sure, notwithstanding, from its genuine 
savour of orthodoxy to be agreeable. 

“ Decies repetita placebit.” 

“ Pending the duration of Clement's probationary year, the supe- 
rior of St. Ignatio, a keen discerner of the human heart, had carefully 
adopted his treatment of the young disciple to the peculiar bias of his 
mind, and the motives which so evidently swayed him in choosing the 
monastic life. Marks of distinction that raised him above his fellow- 
novices, were perpetually awarded him. One of the brotherhood, a 
man of talent, family, and knowledge of the world, attached himself 
to Clement, and, by his artful flattery, soon gained no trifling ascend- 
ancy over the young man, and through the medium of this individual, 
not only was De Vere's character, and even inclinations, fully dis- 
played to the astute superior, but his ambitious cravings were encou- 
raged, his self-sufficiency fed, and his visionary hopes upheld. Did 
Clement weary of the monotonous confinement, it was hinted, aye, 
more than hinted, that the rubicon once passed, and he a professed 
member of the community, the restraint which ever galled and irri- 
tated his fiery spirit, would be withdrawn. Did he evince the faintest 
symptoms of repentance, his pride was instantly invoked ; and it was 
asked, even with taunts, whether he would, indeed, retrace his steps, 
and prove himself a weak, irresolute, unstable man? Did yearnings 
of natural affection arise, his eye was quickly pointed to the bright 
track ambition spread before his half-bewildered brain, and lest the 
supplications of his family should avail to shake his purpose, their 
letters were carefully withheld, and, excepting in the abbot’s presence, 
all intercourse with relative or friend, was strictly prohibited. 

« And the rubicon was crossed, the infatuated Clement pronounced 
the awful vows; and, when repentance was impossible, when the 
irksome fetters had been rivetted for life, he discovered his mistake. 
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All tokens of distinction were withdrawn ; or, if he were in any mea- 
sure singled out from his companions, it -was by the severity and 
harshness of the superior’s bearing towards him.”—vol. i. p. 285-8. 


The mistake once discovered, Clement, by his unmonastic 
spirit, soon draws upon himself the displeasure of the superior. 
Upon one occasion, however, policy induces the wily abbot to 
overlook the rebellion, and the young monk feels as if he had 
obtained a triumph over his oppressor. Nothing could be 
more puerile than the picture which is drawn of his proceed- 
ings. He struts about with a jaunty air among the solemn 
brotherhood ; accosts gaily, and in unseemly tones, the gravest 
among the number, and concludes by whistling an operatic 
air! But these false spirits soon subside, and the cold realities 
of conventual life rise in all their weariness before him. But 
he has passed the rubicon indeed, and retreat is impossible. 
He seeks to forget his misery in the pursuit of ecclesias- 
tical ambition; and to find in the hollow dreams of craft- 
bought power, a substitute for that social happiness which he 
feels that he has dashed from his lips for ever. 

Several years have elapsed. Lady De Vere, broken-hearted 
by the desertion of her favourite child, has declined by slow 
degrees, and died. Her daughters are married: Catherine 
to Lord Woodstocke, a political Papist peer, and Henrietta, to 
Captain Wyldeman, a Protestant and a soldier offortune. Sir 
Hugh, in silent despondency, is fast following his wife to the 
grave; and his only consolation is in the unremitting atten- 
tions of Clara Montgomery, who has now grown up to woman- 
hood. In this position of affairs, Reginald returns to England ; 
and, according to the established rules of romance, begins to 
fall in love with Clara. This isan admirable opportunity of 
bringing out the bigotry of the papistical creed. 

“ The pleasurable train of thought into which Reginald had fallen, 
was suddenly suspended, by the, to his mind, startling recollection, 
that Clara was a heretic; and almost instantly his feeling assumed 
another colouring. He wished that she had not received him kindly ; 
that she had left his mother's portrait uncopied, had neglected to pre- 
serve his sketches. For, so proud and bigoted had Reginald De 
Vere become, that he felt ita degradation to be in any measure be- 
holden to a member of, as he believed, a false and blinded Church ; 
and, quickly leaving the apartment, he shut himself up in his own 
room, where he remained till after the second dinner bell had sounded, 
and in place of this little incident becoming the means of drawing 
them to closer intimacy, it seemed only to increase the distance and 
formality of his deportment.’—vol. ii. 54-5. 


And Reginald De Vere is the only conscientiously profes- 
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sing and practising Catholic in the entire three volumes !_ What 
is the necessary inference? That our creed is a narrow 
and intolerant system, which, if we act up to its dictates, not 
only shuts us out from all friendly intercourse with the mem- 
bers of another Church, but makes it a duty to hate and des- 
pise them,—to shrink from receiving any obligation or contract- 
ing any tie, which may subvert or weaken this pious detestation 
—that we conceive ourselves bound to eschew every friendly 
office, —that we wish not to be treated with ordinary kindness, 
—to receive no mark of affection or esteem,—that no heretic 
pencil should copy the portrait of our venerated mother, no 
heretic hand preserve our early sketches as a remembrance of 
ourselves,—lest it should tempt us to violate the holy abhor- 
rence of heretics, which is the true characteristic of pure 
untainted orthodoxy. 

The struggle between growing passion and waning ortho- 
doxy was long and painful, but it terminates, as in a novel it 
must, in the triumph of the former, and the marriage of the 
heretic Clara Montgomery with the bigot Reginald, now, by 
the death of his father, Sir Reginald De Vere. Thus at the 
very moment which had been so anxiously awaited, the victim 
had escaped from the toils of the conspirators; and the rich 
prize, just as it became worth the seizing, was lost for ever to 
the Church! This wasa case where casuistry must strain to the 
utmost the limits of its pliant morality; and where the inter- 
ests of the Church may legitimatize any proceeding, no matter 
how atrocious. “ They must be parted,” argued Fitzgerald ; 
“ any, all means must be resorted to. In sucha case all things 
are justifiable.” —vol. iii. p. 100. The result is a series of the 
most diabolical fraud and villany. Sir Reginald is summoned 
to Rome, on the ground that, no dispensation having been 
obtained, his marriage with a heretic is invalid. Every re- 
presentation is used to induce him to sever the hated con- 
nexion. His brother Clement, and Fitzgerald, are the osten- 
sible actors in the plot, but the cardinal already alluded to, and 
even his holiness Pius VII himself, are behind the scenes, and 
lend it their full sanction and approval. 

Nor is this all. ‘These attempts proving fruitless, a deeper 
and more villainous expedient is devised. Documents are pro- 
duced, which testify that his first wife Angela is still living; 
and circumstances are recalled to his memory which render it 
but too probable. His marriage with Clara is thus invalid 
upon a double ground. ‘The wretched baronet is driven to 
despair. For two years he struggles against the machinations 
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employed against him. But in vain. The enemy has laid his 
toils in too wide and secure a train. Escape is beyond his 
power. His only hope is a divorce from his first wife, which 
he accordingly proceeds to seek from the pope; and at length 
obtains (!!) on condition of surrendering his Italian property, 
appropriating to the uses of the Church a considerable portion 
of his yearly revenue, and dedicating his son Walter, born 
during his absence from England, to the priesthood of the 
Roman Church. Fitzgerald and Clement being despatched 
to England upon some of those dark missions in which Rome 
delights, the latter becomes the bearer of this proposal from 
Reginald to his unhappy wife, who, in hopeless ignorance of the 
causes of his protracted absence, is pining away at home in this 
worse than widowhood. But, false in private feeling, as un- 
principled in religion, Clement discharges the mission with 
malicious duplicity. Concealing the circumstances in which 
it was given, and the object it was intended to secure, he con- 
tents himself with presenting the order which Sir Reginald 
had given for the delivery of his child. The unhappy mother, 
believing herself now indeed deserted by her heartless husband, 
and confirmed in the impression by the treacherous repre- 
sentations of Clement, refuses to acknowledge the unfeeling 
mandate, and the mediator, doubly false, in his letter to Sir 
Reginald, places the refusal to the account of indifference and 
want of affection for her husband. 

Sir Reginald refuses to believe, and despite an ecclesiastical 
mandate, prohibiting all communication with his heretic wife, 
hurries to England, that, if it be true, he may learn from her 
own lips the fatal intelligence. Alas! all things combine 
against the unhappy man. Lady De Vere, under the convic- 
tion that he has come in person to compel the enforcement of 
the cruel order, confirms by her conduct the worst representa- 
tions of her enemies. Sir Reginald leaves her in despair. A 
long, heart-broken letter declares the unhappy truth to his wife. 
The announcement is too much for her intellect, already too 
severely tried. She rises from the perusal of the fatal letter a 
miserable maniac ! 

But enough of the tragedy. Let us hasten to the denoue- 
ment. A disagreement between the worthy confederates in 
this infernal scheme, which leads eventually to a complete rup- 
ture, lets in the light upon their dark doings. Clement, who 
through the arts of Fitzgerald has been recalled from the joint 
mission, and cited to appear at Rome, betrays the conspiracy, 
and Reginald succeeds in compelling from the Franciscan a 
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confession of the forgery, and a certificate of the death of his 
first wife, whom the false monk had himself attended at her last 
hour. It is unnecessary to add, that Lady De Vere recovers 
her reason. Sir Reginald, by the death of a relative, succeeds 
to the title and estates of Lord Audley ; and they are all left in 
fair way of long enjoying their sorely periled happiness. It 
does not end here. 


“ On the third day subsequent to their arrival, Reginald, after hav- 
ing been for some time buried in deep reflection, suddenly rose, and 
taking Walter by the hand, led him to Lady Audley. 

“«*« Clara,’ said he, with great earnestness, ‘ you once asked me to 
suffer you to educate our child a Protestant; you have yourself al- 
luded to that requisition, and you have admitted that my acquiescence 
was impossible. To say the truth, I saw it in that light—to speak 
candidly, I considered the request unfair; but I think differently now. 
Take him, therefore ; do what you will with him; make him a —’ 

“Lord Audley paused, and Clara, scarcely daring to believe her 
senses, whispered the word he should have spoken. 

“« Yes, such as you yourself are, dearest; teach him to resemble 
you, and [ shall be satisfied.’ 

“« You really will allow our precious Walter to be reared a Protes- 
tant? Oh, Reginald, how happy you make me; I dared not venture 
to expect such happiness. My kind, kind Reginald;’ and Clara 
burst into a flood of tears. 

«« Nay, Clara, it is scarcely kindness,’ said Lord Audley, smiling. 

“<< Then it is conviction,’ cried Clara eagerly. ‘ Reginald, your eyes 
are opening to the errors of the Charch of Rome.’ 

“« Indeed, Clara, I have seen enough to shake my faith in her in- 
fallibility ; and although I am aware it would be unfair to blame any 
religious system on account of the individual misconduct of its mem- 
bers, still, in the present instance I fear it is the Church of Rome 
rather than her minister, which is in fault. For is it not, alas! her 
creed and policy to proselytize by any means—to prevent what she 
considers heresy, by the use of any instrument? Fitzgerald has 
acted towards us the part of an unchristian man; a part which I be- 
lieve numbers of the Roman Catholic clergymen would severely re- 
probate ; but for all that, one which the Church of Rome herself 
would justify ; and feeling this, I have no longer any hesitation in 
conforming to your wishes. Walter shall be a Protestant’ (this time 
the word was clearly uttered); ‘and,’ Lord Audley added in a gayer 
tone, ‘when he is old enough, I suppose he will join his fellow-Pro- 
testants in consigning me to eternal misery.’ 

«* No, no, not the most intolerant spirit would have done that, even 
in former times ; and now, now that your views are so much altered, 
oh, Reginald, you tell me I must teach Walter to believe as I do. 
Why not rather say that he must copy you?’ and Clara looked an- 
xiously towards her husband ; he turned his head away. 
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“« Clara, you expect too much at my age, and after having been so 
very rigid, you must rest satisfied if I become less of the bigot. . . 

* But, dearest Reginald, you will not surely stop here ? 

« «Yes, yes, I shall,’ he answered quickly.”—vol. iii. pp. 303-6. 


Notwithstanding this declaration, however, the author deter- 
mines not to do things by halves. 


** Not many months afterwards, Frances Merivale spent some very 
happy weeks at Ravenswood, and on returning to Sandilands, brought 
with her the intelligence that Clara’s dearest wish was gratified: Lord 
Audley had gradually relinquished every former error, and was be- 
come a staunch, and thoroughly consistent Protestant.”—vol. iii. 
p- 309. 


It is rather unfortunate for his consistency that she makes 
her convert carry his intolerance, as well as creed, to the oppo- 
site side of the ledger. Perhaps, however, she considers the fol - 
lowing arrangement with regard to the household at Ravens- 
wood, quite enough religious liberty for Papists. 


“« Pray,’ inquired Mrs. Leyton, ‘ how does Lord Audley manage 
about his household ; has he sent all his Roman Catholic servants 
about their business ?” 

‘«¢ No,’ replied Frances, ‘I believe not one has left his service.’ 

“«¢ And whatis donerespecting mass? Does Mr. Winwood officiate?” 

“ «No; the chapel is never used. Mr. Winwood remains at Ra- 
venswood, not as officiating priest, but as an old and valued family 
friend. The Roman Catholic servants have liberty to attend the cha- 
pel at Wilston, Lord Audley merely insisting that they shall join the 
daily worship of the family, which he himself conducts.’ ”—vol. iii. 
pp. 315-16. 


Here, with this most appropriate and orthodox conclusion, 
end the trials of the “married man.” The after history of 
‘the monk,” is left untold, and we fancy there are not many 
who will deplore the omission. We can scarcely regret, that 
the three legitimate volumes having been duly filled up at this 
point of the narrative, the pious author has been spared the 
trouble of drawing further upon imagination, for a history 
which we could not hope would improve either the head or 
heart of the reader. We have. given the main story of this 
strange fiction, as incongruous in its plan, as it is puerile and 
unnatural in the description of character. ‘There are of course 
many side-scenes, which we have not thought it necessary to 
bring forward. The death of'Helen Templar is a most gra- 
tuitously painful tragedy, without even the recommendation of 
being strikingly related; and an episode of a young monk, 
Enrico, who plays no part whatever in the main plot, is intro- 
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duced, with laudable disregard of all the unities, place, time, 
and character, obviously for the purpose of an effective chapter 
on the horrors of the inquisition. It is too absurd to be passed 
over in silence, and indeed, as it is plainly a favourite, and 
elaborately executed, it would be a pity that it should not see 
the light. The youth, by the seductive example of Clement, 
has been betrayed into the same unbelieving state of mind, and 
falls under the searching eye of the holy office. ‘The mystery 
of its proceedings is described secundum artem. On Clement's 
return from England, he misses the youth from his accustomed 
place in the conventual choir. His first enquiries are vain. At 
length, one of the brotherhood, with a gesture of silence 
and mystery, his lip quivering with horror, whispers in accents 
which curdle Clement’s blood, “ the Inquisition!” The rest 
is according to the established form of the inquisitorial tragedy. 
Clement of course discovers a subterraneous passage, which he 
proceeds to examine. After encountering a “ hoary caitiff” 
monk in the descent, who most opportunely faints with terror 
in time to save Clement the trouble of knocking his brains 
out, he discovers two keys upon the ground, and by the aid of 
one, opens with great difficulty a massive door, which creaks 
upon its rusty hinges. He finds himself in a dungeon, dimly 
lighted by two tapers, and garnished with the proper propor- 
tion of “‘ mephitic dew, noisome reptiles, and dull slimy mois- 
ture trickling down its walls.” 


“The apartment was extensive, and in many places the arched 
ceiling rested upon ponderous columns of grey stone, whence were 
suspended iron chains and rings, intended obviously for the purpose 
of securing those whose wretched doom it was to tenant that most 
frightful cell. 

“‘On first entering, Clement had been unable to distinguish any- 
thing clearly, or to penetrate the far recesses of the loathsome cham- 
ber ; but, after the lapse of a few moments had enabled his visual organ 
to become accustomed to the glimmering twilight, he discerned a low 
platform, and on it a human figure. He approached, and stood uncer- 
tain whether the haggard form which he saw before him, stiff, drawn 
out beyond its natural stature, and closely chained, hand, neck, and 
foot, could be Enrico. 

“He spoke ; the wretched prisoner raised his eyes, and murmured 
Clement's name. 

“« Enrico, exclaimed Clement, kneeling, and laying his hand on 
that of his unhappy friend ; ‘ How is it I find youin this unhappy 
condition ?” 

“*Enrico looked at Clement, ‘I am condemned for heresy,’ said he, 
‘and every moment I expect my death.’ 
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“« Your death?’ rejoined Clement, unwilling to believe the possi- 
bility of an event so horrible, and for which his conscience once more 
told him he was answerable, “ Your death, Enrico? nay, nay, you 
will not surely die. Did I not, even within this last half hour, en- 
counter your gaoler; and was it not to provide you with the means 
of prolonging existence he had been here? This bread, this water, 
here is even wine,—at least, unless my eyes deceive me.’ 

‘“¢¢ True, the brother Anselmo has fs here. Moreover he warmly 
urged me to partake of the aliments he brought; but it was with no 
merciful intent, Clement ; I am condemned to die; a death of torture 
is prepared for me ; and they, the hellhounds who adjudged my death, 
would gladly lengthen my existence, and with it my sufferings!’ 

“‘* Your doom is really fixed ? 

«« Lift up your eyes towards the roof, there hangs my executioner.’ 

“ Clement did look, and, at the highest portion of the vaulted ceiling, 
saw a sharp flat instrument, so placed, that when suffered to descend, 
it must alight on the unfortunate Enrico’s brow. ‘The pendulum, one 
of the means of punishing heresy, resorted to by the Inquisition, is a 
sharp instrument so constructed that it becomes longer at each vibra- 
tion. It is placed directly above the head of the unfortunate victim, 
who endures the agony of beholding the approach of his executioner. 
It pierces first the skin of the nose, and still vibrating, continues to cut 
on, till life becomes extinct. 

« « Giuseppe,’ said he, ‘ itis rusty ; the blood of the last wretch who 
died as I must die, is still clinging to it.’ 

“« Enrico,’ said Clement, shuddering, ‘ you shall not die.’ 

“« Hark, listen, gasped Enrico, and Clementheard a sullen, creak- 
ing sound. 

“Both raised their eyes, the pendulum was slowly moving; had 
begun its fatal oscillations ! 

“The faint hectic which flushed Enrico’s wasted cheek while 
speaking to Giuseppe, gave place toa livid paleness. He gasped for 
breath, then closed his eyes, breathing one word alone ; that word was 
—mother. 

“ Clement flung himself upon his friend, and endeavoured to draw 
the youth from his perilous position, but in vain. In addition to 
being securely bound, Enrico was tightly fitted in a groove. 

“« Leave me,’ he murmured, ‘leave me, Giuseppe, and pray, if in- 
deed there be a God, that he will speedily terminate my sufferings.” 

‘But Clement would not listen, the instrument was fast descend- 
ing; a few vibrations more, and it must reach its victim. With the 
frantic strength of madness, Clement dragged the chain which bound 
Enrico’s waist. It was not massive, for as no deliverance from with- 
out was apprehended, the office of the ligature had been simply to 
confine the prisoner to one position ; another wrench, and the staple 
which secured one end of the chain gave way, But there were other 
fastenings at the wrist, the ankles, and the throat, these yielded also ; 
and, when the hideous instrument had reached the point when its fell 
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office should have begun, Enrico, fainting and weak, leant upon his 
deliverer’s arm. 

«¢That wine,’ cried Clement, ‘ nay, swallow it, Enrico, you will 
need strength, for you must fly. The garden wall down by the river 
is notimpassable. In fact, it must not be, for it will prove your only 
means of egress. Quick, quick, we may not lose a moment; lean on 
me.’ ”—vol. iii. pp. 221-7. 

This we are assured is no fancy sketch, no tale of a distant 
age, intended merely as a stirring exercise of the imagination, 
or a source of passing interest, without any purpose beyond 
the excitement of the moment. Jt is a sober and deliberate 
description, which the reader is expected to believe. We may 
be led to imagine, a serious note suggests, “ that such hellish 
contrivances were the offspring of a darker age, and that their 
use has passed away; but we should do wrong, even in these 
our days ; and although her powers are comparatively limited, 
the Inquisition has not wanted victims.” Did no silent con- 
sciousness arise, when, at the close of this glowing sketch, the 
author asked what must be the nature of a creed which sus- 
tains itself by such a prop? 

And this is a picture of Catholic principles and manners! 
not in a distant age, or a foreign country, but at home, among 
ourselves, and in ourown day! This is held out to our fellow- 
countrymen, as a portraiture of our habits of every-day life! 
Our clergy are unprincipled hypocrites, holding no law, but 
that which the interests of the Church dictate; our people are 
blind, unenquiring bigots, or secret unbelievers, scarce dis- 
guising their contemptuous scepticism ! 

Gladly indeed would we look upon it in a less gloomy spirit. 
But the unhappy truth stares us too clearly in the face. It is 
vain to suppose, that these characters are introduced only for 
the purpose of heightening the effect ; that the craft and villany 
here attributed to a few individuals, is not intended as asketch 
of the general body. We cannot, with all anxiety to interpret 
favourably, forget that there is no set-off to this bad picture, 
nothing to relieve the darkness of its colouring. We see too 
evidently, that the unchristian conduct of Fitzgerald is repre- 
sented, not as his own, but that of his Church; what “the 
Church of Rome herself would justify.” 

“« Remember,’ said Frances Merivale, ‘how many good and exem- 
plary Catholics there have been ; and as Walter is so intelligent, and 
apparently so well disposed, hope that he will rank with Pascal, 


Fenelon, Bossuet, and Massillon.’ 
««<«T dare not. I have seen the working of that false religion, and I 
can only view it as a moral mildew, beneath whose poisonous influence 
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nothing good or lovely can survive. The worthless weed, the loath- 
some reptile, may meet its pestilential breath unharmed, but for all 
other things—oh, they must die in such an atmosphere,’ said Lady 


De Vere. 
“ Frances felt it was impossible to dispute the justice of the obser- 


vation.” —vol. iii. p. 106. 

We are disposed to make every allowance for the tempting 
metaphor in which this sweeping denunciation is conveyed. 
But it will not do. The same unworthy sentiment is repeated 
over and over again. The conduct attributed to the actors in 
the diabolical plot against De Vere, is not the result of their 
own moral turpitude. It is the direct working of their creed ; 
it is all laid at the door of the “moral mildew.” Fitzgerald, 
we are told, “was no hypocrite, he was perfectly sincere in 
his opinions: what then must be the nature of the creed which 
he held ?”—vol. iii. p. 285. And in truth, how, according to 
the writer’s judgment, could it be otherwise. 

««¢ Yes,’ said Clement gloomily, ‘ my fate is clear, I shall add an- 
other to the long list of victims to a Church, who, by the fallacies she 
inculcates, drives men to infidelity, and then exacts a fearful penalty 
for the opinions she has herself engendered.’ 

“‘ Such of my readers as may have seen much of the adherents of 
the Church of Rome, in those countries where the Roman Catholic 
religion prevails in full force, will readily allow the truth of Clement’s 
observation. [In fact, the members of that communion are called 
upon to believe so much, that, unless blindly bigoted, they usually 
become latitudinarians, even to the verge of infidelity.’—vol. iil. 
pp. 250-1. 

And this is the writer who professes her “ hope of freeing 
herself from even the suspicion of harbouring unkindly feel- 
ings towards the individual members of the Church of Rome !” 
Verily she has the happiness of possessing 

“ That dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which nonesee by, but those who bear it.” 
But we have wearied out our reader’s patience, and our own, 
with these extracts, which, for us, possess no interest beyond 
their very absurdity. If, however, we have dwelt thus long 
upon so silly and pointless a production, it is not that we 
attach the smallest importance to its contents; but that we 
would unite the well-disposed of every party, for the extinc- 
tion of the reviving spirit of bigotry, to which, as one of a 
numerous class, it is calculated to pander. Far from injuring, 
such productions, must, in the judgment of every rational 
man, advance the interests of our cause. We have no fear 
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that there is any one silly enough to believe, that men are, 
even at this moment, dragged away, silently and mysteriously, 
to the dungeons of the inquisition, and put to death by a lin- 
gering and ingenious torture. We can scarcely deem it pro- 
bable, that there are many antipopish throats, capacious 
enough to swallow, or stomachs sufficiently powerful enough 
to digest, the idea of this base and villanous conspiracy, into 
which monks, priests, cardinals, and even Pius himself, are 
made to enter. Had the history been carried back a few cen- 
turies, all had been well,—or, as it is, if the prize in question 
were worth the trouble, a duke, or even a viscount,—there 
might be something in it. But a paltry baronet !—pshaw—she 
should have baited the trap with something worthy of the ec- 
clesiastical rapacity she pourtrays! 
“ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 

But putting its improbabilities, and still more its injustice, 
out of view altogether, what we would ask, is the good object 
which reading such as this is expected to promote, or what 
portion of the community is it likely to benefit? Will the 
Catholic be won from “ the error of his ways,” by what he can- 
not but deem a coarse and unnatural caricature of all that he 
has hitherto held sacred and venerable? Will the wavering 
Protestant be arrested in his career of doubt and uncertainty ? 
Is there in these entire three volumes, or in any one of the 
many similar works in which the season is so fertile, a single 
principle in which he will find a secure resting-place ? Surely, 
far from removing, this harsh and flippant abuse of the Catholic 
religion, without a single argument to support it, will rather 
tend to confirm his doubt, or perhaps convert it into a cer- 
tainty. And for the steadfast and unwavering, if such there 
be among the readers, what single element of good does it 
contain? No religious instruction, no moral truth, relieves 
the harsh and embittered page. No lesson of history or doc- 
trine may be learned amid the vapid outpourings of hollow 
zeal, hollow because it possesses not charity, which is its essence 
and its soul! Alas! there is no good purpose it can advance, 
no honest cause which it can subserve. One purpose alone it 
can forward,—it can minister but to one cause, the hateful 
growth of discord, the unholy cause of bigotry. 

When last we called our reader’s attention to this far from 
unimportant subject, we had occasion in examining a number 
of anticatholic works, to compare them with a publication then 
comparatively new, Geraldine. We cannot refrain from again 
placing it side by side, with this vain, and, to forget every 
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serious feeling—silly production. How different the spirit in 
which it is conceived, the style in which it is executed! No 
idle declamation, no drawing upon the imagination for effect, 
no attempt to veil the difficulty in a maze of words, or deprive 
it of its efficacy even by those artifices which fiction might 
seem to render legitimate. Noeffort to refute a creed by dis- 
torting and blackening the character of those who profess it ! 
Simple, but solid reasoning, honest and open discussion, are 
the sole instruments here employed. And how amiable the 
temper in which they are wielded! Not an unkind word, not 
an ungentle sentiment ! No imputation of wrong or unworthy 
motives, not a shadow of this unamiable and ungenerous dis- 
position. Strong in the consciousness of the truth herself had 
found, she would lead others by the same broad and open 
path! Meekness walks hand in hand with knowledge,—cha- 
rity tempers the triumphs of faith! 

This is true Christian controversy. And if ever fiction is to 
be made its vehicle, it is thusit must be employed,—truth, meek- 
ness, above all charity, its ministers. Conducted in this spirit, 
we shall always observe it with interest, whether it come from 
friend or adversary, secure that the right cannot fail to be 
elicited by fair and impartial discussion. But where misre- 


presentation is substituted for argument, and invective takes 
the place of reasoning, where charity is flung to the winds, and 
peace forgotten or despised, there we shall hold no terms. 
And we trust the day is not far distant, when we shall be able 
to rally around us all that is honourable and right-minded in 
the community, prepared— 


“In every honest hand a whip,’— 


to scout the offender from the rank he dishonours, and purify 
our literature from a stain which has too long sullied the cha- 
racter of a free nation. 








Art. II1.—Prospectuses of New Life Assurance Companies 
( Various.) 
THIS subject has been much written about within the last 
few years; the public attention has been awakened, and 
the number of the offices professing to grant annuities and as- 
surances has increased, is increasing, and ought—to excite the 
attention of the legislature. When an agriculturist tries a new 
kind of crop, he knows that it will in its yrowth be subject to 
be choaked by weeds of its own, or destroyed by insects which 
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thrive better on that food than on any other. He will look out 
in time, if he be wise; but are all agriculturists wise? 

The sound policy of our times (sound as compared with that of 
other days) leaves every individual to increase, invest, or spend 
his money in his own way. It matters nothing to the public 
whether one or another individ 1al speculates well or ill; and the 
loss of A is only the transfer of certain moneys to B, who will 
in all probability make a better use of them. So it is, as long 
as the ill success in question is simply the consequence of pri- 
vate negligence or folly, in matters which most persons can 
manage tolerably well. But it is a dangerous extension of 
this rule, to propose that it shall apply when knowledge of the 
subject is rare, and the scarcity of it tempts the ignorant to 
assume pretensions to it; still more dangerous when the mis- 
chief done is of an irreparable character, though only to an 
incautious person; and most dangerous of all when many join 
in the undertaking, which is to bring large profit or disastrous 
loss, as the case may be. 

The legislature has accordingly often interfered with regula- 
tions or prohibitions. The medical practitioner must pass his 
examinations, because few persons can know a pretender from 
a competent physician, and the mischief done by the former 
is deadly. The trading company is frequently under restric- 
tions imposed for public protection; in fine, it seems to be a 
standing principle with respect to large undertakings, that law 
assumes a right of regulation proportioned to the magnitude of 
the interests concerned, and the incapability of private persons 
to judge for themselves whether their benefit will be properly 
consulted. If this be so, what species of combination better 
deserves the protection of wholesome restrictions than that of 
an Assurance Company? Does the disinclination of specula- 
tors to embark in them render such interference unnecessary ? 
Let the dozens of offices which are formed every year answer 
that question. Are the sums invested, or proposed to be in- 
vested, puny considerations? “ Caprrat 500,000/.! Caprra 
One Mitiion!!!” The reader will be pleased to compare 
these quotations with the originals, the next time he passes any 
place where the poor bill-sticker is allowed to rest his limbs 
for a moment, or gets the wrong half of the Times newspaper. 
Are the persons whose eyes are to be caught by the preceding 
capitals, those who ought to pay for a happy delusion? It is 
prudence which will suffer, if anything suffers; while the fool 
who trusts to his strong limbs and sound lungs to keep him 
alive, till he has beaten the chapter of accidents, will think he 
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was the prudent person, and the man next door, who made 
sure (as he thought) of something for his family, was the 
fool. Are those persons such as can afford to pay for not 
knowing that which they never could have known? This is 
the worst of all ; the victims must, from the nature of the case, 
be the widows and orphans of those who never had much to 
lose. Lord A, and honourable gentleman B, if your preserves 
had been in half the jeopardy which the preserves of the poor 
man’s savings may very soon be placed in, neither Gods nor 
men, nor (newspaper) culumns, could have kept you from show- 
ing that you know the rights of property and the feelings of 
the injured well enough—sometimes. Nor can you turn the 
tables by reminding us that the public cared as little for your 
interests in the matter of game as you can possibly do for their’s 
in the savings of their own industry; for remember, the na- 
tion to which you made such frequent speeches about and con- 
cerning your manorial rights, was not your certificated game- 
keeper, while you are the appointed guardians of that nation’s 
public and private interests, All that is asked of you is, in 
the inquiry which there can be no doubt is approaching, to 
put your fellow-citizens on a level with your partridges; an 
may you, in return, be enabled to disperse before the first 
of September, and enjoy your care of the latter with the con- 
sciousness of having protected the former as effectually. 
There exists at present an unlimited right to offer terms of 
assurance, except only when the office calls itself a friendly 
society, and assures support in sickness, as well as a sum at 
death. In this case, the rules by which every society is to be 
guided must have their safety certified by two actuaries, or 
persons skilled in calculation, before that society can commence 
operations. But if the proposed company be a simpleassurance 
company, it may play with the money of any person whom it 
can induce to trust it, in any manner it pleases. If twelve self- 
made directors, having duly nominated a physician and ac- 
tuary, choose to undertake the assurance of lives at half-a-crown 
per cent. for all ages, there is nothing at this moment to hin- 
der them except their own sense and prudence. ‘They may 
think that the time is not yet come for terms of so very low a 
nature; nor is it yet come, in fact: but let competition run the 
course which it is running, and wait the end. We know well 
what coach-proprietors will do to turn a rival off the road; 
and though, perhaps, al] things considered, we shall not get 
the length of assurance to any amount offered for nothing, and 
thanks for accepting it, yet we may come so near to such a 
E2 
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point, that a number of so-called assurance offices shall fail— 
that confidence in the respectable offices shall be shaken,— 
that the growth of the practice shall be retarded,—and that the 
number of “ truly distressing cases” of men living in comfort 
and maintaining their families during their lives, and leaving 
them in destitution at their deaths, shall occur in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. 

Well, but why should not this trade, as well as every other, 
be left to itself? We grant that imprudent persons will be 
ruined; but is it not best for the public that competition should 
lower everything to its proper price? Best forthe public! If 
a lion’s mouth were opened, into which every man in the country 
were required anonymously to drop an account of the measures 
which he should consider best for himself, with reasons, an expe~ 
rienced statesman, with an honest mind, and aclear head, would, 
if he could read and arrange all the documents, have before him 
such materials for legislation as never yet existed. But sup- 
pose another orifice—an ass’s mouth it should be—into which 
every person was to drop his notions of what he considered best 
Sor the public, with reasons also ; already the newspapers give us 
some notion of the materials which would be thereby collected, 
though the editors do not allow it to be as complete as it might 
be. It is true that many of the propositions, in furtherance of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, privately pro- 
ceed upon the hypothesis that number one is that greatest 
number ; but these being detected and eliminated, there would 
remain a large quantity of materials, which would be nearly 
what they were intended to be. Much of this would be lea- 
vened by the principle of free competition carried everywhere. 
Let all teach, for competition will show the good and cheap 
teacher; let all heal, and good drugs and attendance will be 
themselves mere drugs; let all be trusted—the rogue can 
never compete in the long run with ‘the honest man. The 
dunce, who cannot think because his teacher did not think be- 
fore him, will know better next time he wants to be educated 
(would he ?); the quack who kills the father, will lose the 
practice of the children and neighbours (will he?) ; and the 
man of sharp practice, whose conscience is eased by the consi- 
deration that he is spending in dollars what he plundered in 
pounds, will not find a market for his commodity (this is the 
approved phrase) if he ventures to England again. The last 
is true, because we have the Old Bailey, an establishment whose 
date is anterior to the times of free competition. 

Competition in buttons is invaluable ; it improves machinery, 
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employs workmen, and produces an excellent article. If they 
are found to break, we go elsewhere for others ; and though 
we sustain some loss and much annoyance, yet upon the whole 
we do not demand the interference of the legislature. Nor, 
with regard either to buttons or many other such matters, do 
we much fear the unreasonably low prices at which they can 
sometimes be bought ; we may suspect that the seller will ruin 
himself, or cheat the wholesale dealer; but 
“ No matter, though the fellow be a knave, 
Provided that the razors shave.” 


If we rise a little higher, as high as the top of a stage-coach, 
we find competition leading to consequences of some moment : 
it upsets the vehicle, and breaks the passengers’ limbs. It is 
all competition; who would buy nine miles an hour for his 
money, when he can have twelve at the same rate? But law 
here steps in, and prohibits a dangerous article from being sold, 
even to willing purchasers. There is no plea of ignorance to 
be protected ; all men are perfectly aware that they run a risk 
in travelling at the greatest speed, and many men are willing 
to encounter the danger; but the law says x | shall not do 
any such thing. Does any one object to this? then he may 
consistently set his face against any interference with assurance 
offices. But those who admit that the law is in the right, must 
join with us in calling upon parliament to regulate the unli- 
mited licence of contracting engagements, which are fatal in 
their consequences, if one of the contracting parties turn out 
to be insolvent. We say absolutely fatal and murderous ; for, 
if an insurance office were to break, being unable to fulfil its 
engagements to a considerable number of men at an age too 
advanced to make a new provision for their families, a larger 
proportion of those men would die of vexation and anxiety 
i a twelvemonth, than would be killed, or even hurt, if they 
were all upset in stage-coaches. 

But suppose our last assertion not admitted, and leaving 
life and health out of the question, suppose it asked, whether 
the legislature, which is bound to protect the existence of all 
its constituents, would be unreasonably beyond precedent 
in compelling them to a certain degree of prudence in the 
management of their fortunes. We say no; and we cite the 
case of the law as it stands with regard to bills payable after 
date. If a man give money without consideration, or for one 
which is insufficient, or even purely nominal, the cases are 
very rare in which the said money can be recovered. But if 
he give a bill, not only is it necessary that the instrument itself 
should state that it is given for value received, but its validity 
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can bedestroyed upon proof that consideration was not given for 
it. How is this;—an abundance of cases exist in each of which 
present money is a valid payment, but an express promise to 
pay the same sum in a year is void? ‘There can be no reason 
but this; it is known that men usually think before they pay, 
who would promise to pay without thinking, or upon an ex- 
aggerated estimate of their future means. But whatever the 
reason may be, it is clear that law does interfere daily to annul 
a contract, where it would recognize an act. Now, the annul- 
ment of a contract is always meant to be the redress of a 
wrong, or the prevention of an intended wrong : what is to be 
done in a case in which the party wronged has performed his 
share of the contract ab initio ?—-there can clearly be no an- 
nulment, and law must interfere by prevention. 

But strong as may be the necessity for a parliamentary in- 
quiry, which, whatever its value may be, is the only one to be 
got, the question must at last arise, what sort of enactment is 
to follow the investigation? The details must depend upon 
the state of things proved in evidence to exist; but the princi- 
ple must be restriction, simple restriction. It must no longer 
be the right of a small number of persons to constitute them- 
selves guardians of the dearest interests of others, whom they 
induce to trust them by flattering promises, and the most bare- 
faced exaggeration of the benefits to be received. Perfect se- 
curity, certain gain, the most liberal terms: as safe as the 
national debt, as rich as the Equitable, as cheap as the 
A numerous body of proprietors have signed that self-denying 
ordinance, a deed of settlement, not with a view to profit (that 
is low), but to secure to the public the “ blessings” of life insu- 
rance, which the other fifty offices have, somehow or other, 
never fully comprehended. But if it should happen that a 
profit is realized, which is stated as very certain, in spite 
of the low terms at which assurance is offered, then the pro- 
prietors will accept a filth, or perhaps two-fifths,—returning 
the rest. 

A prudent man, in reading such a prospectus, asks the fol- 
lowing questions :—1. ‘To whom am I to trust for the truth 
of this statement? 2. Are the terms asked high enough to en- 
able the office to do what it professes to do? 3. How much 
of the capital is paid up, and actually in the hands of the di- 
rectors as a collateral security? 4. In whose hands is the ma- 
nagement of the office? 5. How am I to know that he is qua- 
lified for his duties? 6. If anything should go wrong, what 
security is there that a timely warning can be given, and that 
it will be taken? At present he must answer these questions 
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to himself by information which he picks up where he can ; by 
the vague assurance of some friend, that his friends, Mr. A and 
Mr. B, most respectable men, are director and actuary ; on the 
faith of some ** eminent mathematician,” who is asserted in the 
prospectus to have calculated new tables, combining the best 
and newest information upon the value of human life. He takes 
some authority, and presumes knowledge in some quarter 
or other, from which advice, whether printed or oral, has come 
tohim. Before we proceed to suggest methods by which par- 
liament might help him, we must say a few words upon the 
province of authority in such a matter. 

There is a great confusion in the minds of many, perhaps 
most persons, which the dictionary might help to set right. 
The words indispensable and sufficient give rise to it; they 
are confounded. If we say that mathematical knowledge 1s 
indispensable to the successful prosecution of such and such 
inquiries, we shall be thonght to have said that it is sufficient. 
Such is not, however, the case; and we have two extreme opi- 
nions, both very common, and both pernicious. First, we 
have those who hold that the indispensable must be sufficient ; 
secondly, those whose bias leads them to suppose that the in- 
sufficient must be worthless. ‘This is, perhaps, the proper wa 
of stating the reason for the inconceivable reverence in which 
many persons hold the exact sciences, and the scorn with 
which those branches of knowledge are treated by others. If 
these sects were compelled to live for six months, the first in 
houses having doors, but no windows, and the second in others 
having windows, but no doors, the first might feel and the second 
see, their way to certain definite notions by which, on comparing 
notes, they might find themselves some way advanced towards 
the manufacture of a decent treatise on the use of knowledge. 

When the House of Commons made the inquiries into the 
state of friendly societies, which fill a thick volume with the 
evidence collected, the members of the committee must have 
been surprised to find very considerable differences of opinion 
between the mathematicians who were examined. It would 
have been surprising if it had not been so, for two reasons, 
which we shall treat separately. 

To proceed upon an example: a work before us says, ‘ Some 
idea may be formed of the difficulty of equitably distributing 
the profits of an assurance company among its members, from 
the fact that in the cases submitted by the — Assurance 
Society in 1823, for the opinions of scientific men, the com- 
mittee of the society to whom the matter was referred, stated 
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in their report, that the men of science had all differed from 
each other in their opinions on the subject!” The italics and 
the note of exclamation are those of the writer from whom we 
quote. We shall now cite some parallel cases. A country- 
man who went to see the American calculating boy, was ob- 
served to have something carefully wrapped up in a handker- 
chief. When it came to his turn to ask a question, he stepped 
forward, and begged the young gentleman to tell him what he 
had got in his handkerchief. This was declined, to the great 
astonishment of the interrogator. Here only one man of 
science was consulted, and, though but a chicken, he knew 
when he had not data enough. In another case, the person 
consulted did not act so wisely. It was a young Cambridge 
man, one of those who cram, who was asked by a wicked friend 
to settle the question, whether the oscillations of a nonentity 
in vacuo are or are not affected by gravitation? The man of 
science here consulted took to his tools, and in less than a week 
brought his friend two quires of paper, ending in a differen- 
tial equation, which he could not solve. Had two such men of 
science been consulted, they would probably have differed from 
each other in their opinions on the subject! Here a society 
asks half adozen men of science for an equitable distribution 
of their profits. Why do not the judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench have all their cases calculated? Perhaps the 
result of the inquiry made by the Assurance Company 
has deterred them. One man’s equity is not that of another 
man, as we know well enough in the affairs of life; though had 
the half-dozen men (sound mathematicians, we have no doubt) 
happened to agree in their notions of equity,* their science 
would have led them to the same result, within the millionth 
part of a farthing, had such been thought necessary. Science, 
then, did not lead men to acommon notion of what was equi- 
table: put it in italics by all means, but why so sparing of 
notes of exclamation? They are not charged extra. Seriously, 
to form an idea (our’s or another’s) of the mode of equita- 
ble division of an admitted surplus, requires no more mathe- 
matics than is just necessary to understand the operation of 
compound interest, and the use of a table of mortality; 
provided that there be sense enough to see that a perfect 





*The mathematical reader may possibly be reminded of the rule for the equa- 
tion of payments (equity again) which is discussed in books of algebra on diffe- 
rent grounds, and different results are arrived at. The common rule is equitable 
quoad all time after the last payment would have been due ; a more diffieult rule, 
preferred by the writers on theory, puts the parties in a state of equity at an in- 
termediate time. Either is equitable on its own notions. 
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comprehension of the proper principle is not sufficient to 
enable its possessor to manage the details of the division, 
and to give the results of the mathematical part of the ope- 
ration. Here is a mistake frequently committed: while 
some give up their own province to the mathematician, 
others invade that of the latter, and think themselves com- 
petent to prescribe the rules of operation consequent on the 
application of a principle, because they have a clear view of 
the justice of that principle. Leaving this, however, and re- 
turning to the point, we repeat again that mathematics do 
not teach equity, either ethical or legal: and those who send 
a case to mathematicians involving money paid, and do not state 
why it was paid, as the necessary preliminary to ascertain how 
it ought to be returned, must not wonder if the pre-mathema- 
tical considerations necessary to apply calculation, lead diffe- 
rent men to different results. We do not expect that the ac- 
tuaries themselves would agree to this; we suspect that nearly 
all are believers in the one true and immutable assurance 
office, and take the method of division of profits, and many 
other things, to be necessary consequences of the application 
of mathematics. Until, however, they are agreed among 
themselves, there is no occasion to dispute this, and no oppor- 
tunity of knowing exactly what to dispute. 

The second reason why we do not wonder at the differ- 
ence of opinion among mathematicians on points connected 
with our subject, is this: that mathematics will not teach 
the cardinal virtue of prudence any more than that of jus- 
tice. They may show the prudent man how to act pru- 
dently in a matter of computation, and the just man how 
to act justly ; but here their power ends. Some men aré by 
temperament, actors uponadegree of probability in their favour, 
on which others would hardly take the propriety of acting into 
consideration. The former set, it is true, are daily diminishing 
in number, some by getting under the wheels of cabs, others 
by driving gigs; in fact, the melancholy accidents, as people 
call them, which are the natural deaths of this class of men, are 
of daily record in the newspapers. Still, however, the genius 
of population recruits their ranks, and it is very possible that 
an actuary may be found among them. ‘The more cautious 
individuals, who stop at the crossing till the cab has passed by, 
and know and feel that to put a high-bred horse in a two- 
wheeled carriage is against the eternal fitness of things, may 
also have an actuary among them; and when the same case is 
submitted to the two men, the results are surprisingly different. 
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“« Take your table of mortality up to the actual state of things, 
or a trifle above it,” says the sanguine man. ‘* What if the rate of 
mortality should increase in the next fifty years,” says the pru- 
dent one. “ Four and five per cent. for ever !” shouts the first, 
“* we can’t always be at peace, and you must average your rate 
of interest ;” for be it known, a bloody war is as much in the 
speculations of this calculator as a sickly season is thrown out of 
them. “ But,” answers the other, “if your day of high interest 
should arrive, the three per cents., into which you have bought 
at ninety-two, would fall to an extent which would make you lose 
the profits of many a long day of war prices and war interest.” 
** You must divide largely, and get business,” says the future ex- 
perimental pavement of some one of our large thoroughfares. 
** Divide safely, and get good business, and above all, keep the 
means of fulfilling your engagements, though no more business 
should arrive,” answers the man who shall die in his bed, if 
God pleases. If such differences of principle exist, and they do 
exist widely, to a greater or less extent, it is not surprising 
that the unlearned part of the community, which believes it to 
be all mathematics, should stare at the results, and wonder how 
it was that Euclid and Archimedes came to agree so well. 
Now the first step of a parliamentary committee must be to 
collect evidence, and the evidence will be sure to exhibit all the 
differences arising from men’s different notions of justice and 
prudence, Willthey separate the two inquiries, making it their 
first business to ascertain what are the equitable and safe rules 
of conduct which our knowledge of the whole subject will en- 
able us to acquire, and afterwards proceeding to learn the ne- 
cessary consequence of these rules? Will they help the evi- 
dence of actuaries in the first inquiry, by applying their own 
sense and judgment to matters on which they are as competent 
to decide, after hearing opinions, as most juries are upon the 
cases which come before them? and will they afterwards trust 
implicitly to those same actuaries in the matters of calculation 
and deduction, in which their own opinions are good for no- 
thing, and those of the calculator worth but little before the 
calculation ? If they can draw this distinction, they may frame 
a report in which, under proper advice, they will lay down 
sound principles, and, wnder proper dictation, present the re- 
sults of these principles. ‘The first will partake of the liability 
to error which all men and bodies of men are under by nature: 
the second, of that certainty which the conclusions of exact 
science may reach with proper care. But the valuable part of 
such an investigation (even though no enactment should follow) 
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will be that the public will be able to separate the part of the 
subject in which caution feels its way, from that in which calcu- 
lation hews out its road; and the houses and the nation will 
see that a result has been obtained. There will be no more 
announcement of tables calculated by “ eminent mathemati- 
cians,” upon supereminent data, without any exposition of the 
worth of the Jatter, and the methods of the former. 

But if, as was the precedent set by the committees on 
friendly societies, they should dash at once into the whole sub- 
ject, in an endeavour to arrive at a result out of the answers 
given by different men to questions of a mixed character ; they 
will end in a report, which, however satisfactorily it may prove 
that men differ in opinion, will not set the reason for adopting 
one opinion rather than another upon any very intelligible 
basis. ‘The committee will say to the house “ the subject of 
our inquiry was mathematical ; the mathematicians differed, 
and we have decided between one mathematician and another.” 
To which the house, if it be wise (and the wisdom of the legis- 
lature is notorious) will appoint Mr. Baron Maule, who is well 
known among mathematicians, and whose position will be 
guarantee for his impartiality, to examine the committee, and see 
if they be fit to decide between differing mathematicians. But 
should the committee follow our suggestion, they will have to 
report as follows: * The subject is of a mixed nature, being the 
application of mathematical deduction to assumptions the ex- 
tent of which must be regulated by prudent attention to facts 
contained in the statistics of human life and the history of the 
money market. The committee has diligently, with the assist- 
ance of mathematicians and men of business, endeavoured to 
separate the assumptions from the deductive process; and they 
believe that they have succeeded in putting the former in a 
point of view which will enable the house to see, both that there 
are matters on which all educated men may assume to be judges, 
and that those matters can be and have been distinctly sepa- 
rated from the others. On the rest of the subject, your com- 
mittee has relied entirely on the results of professed calculators ; 
which agree in such a manner as to make it very evident that 
the differences of opinion existing among mathematicians 
should long ago have led the public to suspect that there was 
something not entirely mathematical among the data of the 
question.” 

All writers, be the subject what it may, trace the origin of 
the inquiry they are pursuing to some ancient nation, gene- 
rally the Greeks or Romans. In obedience to this rule, we lay 
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it down that the first assurance office was established in Egypt, 
and was the act of a celebrated minister of that country, named 
Joseph, who received a supernatural warning that seven abun- 
dant harvests were to be followed by seven years of extreme 
scarcity. He accordingly established a corn assurance through- 
out the country, and collected the overplus of the abundant 
harvests, to meet the deficiencies of the succeeding ones. If 
the Egyptians had been what the Phoenicians afterwards be- 
came, acommercial and sea-faring nation, they might possibly 
have made anothercountry their assurance office againstscarcity ; 
and in modern times, the progress of civilization and trade has 
enabled every country to consider others as insurers against the 
fluctuations of crops of every kind. For it is found, that in 
the ordinary course of human affairs, great departures from 
the average do not exist on a large scale. Whatever may be 
the fluctuations in one country, whether for good or evil, they 
are compensated in another, and in a long succession of years, 
even in the same country. So far does this law extend, that 
we find it even in the indications of the moral, as well as the 
physical state of society. It is now well known that the pro- 
portions of different crimes are as constant from year to year 
as those of different diseases ; and statistical researches are daily 
making it more apparent, that the operation of daw extends 
itself even to those actions which, in each particular case, are 
dependant upon the will of an individual. This very curious 
subject may here receive some discussion, because, as we shall 
see, the general theory of insurance (not confined simply to 
life or fire) very much depends upon the recognition of the 
state of things described above. 

The old astrologers sometimes asserted that the stars pos- 
sessed an actual compelling power over the minds of men; so 
that though in most cases the will of the individual was obedient 
to this power, yet ifin any case it were to happen that a person 
had a mind to do one thing, and his stars had settled that he 
should do another, the latter would certainly get the better. 
Such a belief as this could not continue in the minds of edu- 
cated men; accordingly, we find others, with Roger Bacon, 
maintaining that the influence of the stars is physical, acting 
on the mind through the body, as a headache or fever might 
do; thus making it possible for the individual to overcome a 
dissuading star, just as he might do either of the disorders 
mentioned, by strong motive or by mental energy. Now, if 
we take away the stars, and put the laws and usages of society 
in their place, we must all admit that they exercise a power 
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upon the mind, not so much with reference to particular acts, 
at the time of doing them, as to the state of the principles, 
fears, or hopes, which is gradually brought on by the constant 
working of external circumstances, All this is mere truism; 
we admit it when we allow of some excuse for the crimes, ex- 
cesses, or credulity, of ignorance, for example. But truism as 
it is, there are many who dispute beforehand the likelihood 
that permanent causes, acting in the same manner from year 
to year, should produce nearly the same effects, numerically 
speaking; that for instance, the number of persons out of a 
thousand taken at hazard, who cannot resist a given temptation, 
should be found to be nearly the same as those out of another 
thousand who cannot resist it. Some will allow their previous 
objection to neutralize all evidence, however great; others 
will yield to collections of facts. With the first there is no 
dealing; with the second we may proceed to show that the 
principles of insurance may be facilitated in their own com- 
prehension by examining the method of proceeding, the pre- 
cautions to be taken, and the dangers to be feared; at the same 
time choosing a case in which none of those common notions 
have been formed, which are prevalent with respect to life or 
fire insurance. 

We have some reason to suppose that an attempt will be 
made* to establish a society for insuring the honesty of clerks, 
secretaries, collectors, and all those persons who usually are 
obliged to find a friend to become security (that is insurance) 
for them. ‘This at first sight may seem a strange and hazard- 
ous undertaking ; but a little consideration will make it obvious 
that all the objections which appear incidental to the scheme, 
might have been made to a life assurance company, if such a 
thing were now to start for the first time. 

If a thousand banker’s clerks were to club together to in- 
demnify their securities, by the payment of one pound a year 
each, and if each had given security for 500/. it is obvious that 
two in each year might become defaulters to that amount, four 
to half the amount, &c. without rendering the guarantee fund 
insolvent. If it be tolerably well ascertained that the instances 
of dishonesty (yearly) among such persons amount to one in 
five hundred, this club would continue to exist, subject to be- 
ing in debt in a bad year, to an amount which it would be 
able to discharge in the good ones. ‘The only question neces- 





* Since this was written, the office has began to act. We know nothing of the 
parties concerned, but we are confident that, with good and honest management, 
such a society would be profitable to its conductors, and useful to its customers. 
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sary to be asked previous to the formation of such a club would 
be, may it not be feared that the motive to resist dishonesty 
would be lessened by the existence of the club, or that ready- 
made rogues, by belonging to it, might find the means of ob- 
taining situations which they would otherwise have been kept 
out of by the impossibility of obtaining security among those 
who know them. Suppose this to be sufficiently answered by 
saying that none but those who could bring satisfactory testi- 
mony to their previous good conduct, should be allowed to join 
the club: that persons who now may hope that a deficiency on 
their parts will be made up and hushed up by the relative or 
friend who is security, will know very well that the club will 
have no motive either to decline a prosecution or to keep the 
secret, and so on. It then only remains to ask whether the 
sum demanded for the guarantee is sufficient. 

Suppose a company possessing capital to meet the fluctua- 
tions, were to undertake the same risk upon the receipt of a 
small commission or profit, over and above what is judged ne- 
cessary to meet demands ; we have then a case completely ana- 
logous to that of a life-assurance company ; with this exception 
only, that the risk diminishes from year to year in each case, 
instead of increasing, and that the success of the company does 
not so much depend upon the interest of money. Both com- 
panies are subject to the danger of their mere existence pro- 
curing for them an undue proportion of the evil against which 
they are security to others; the life company may have bad 
lives palmed upon it, and the guarantee company bad mo- 
rals, Both use means to avoid this which are confessedly not 
always sufficient ; and both make the insurers pay for this risk 
as well as for that which it is the main intention of the institu- 
tion to meet. ‘The premiums of the assurance office are suff- 
cient to meet all claims, not only those which arise from the 
failure of lives which were at the time of assurance as good as 
they were stated to be, but also those which come from the 
death of such individuals as would have been refused if 
the office had known all it ought to have been told. It 
is known from experience that sufficient safeguards have been 
and are provided ; it remains to be ascertained what amount 
of precaution is necessary in the society before us. The capital 
must, in the first instance, stand the risk of the undertaking: 
it may happen that the premium now demanded, which is, we 
believe, about ten shillings per cent., may be found insufficient, 
in which case, the above-mentioned capital must pay the differ- 
ence upon all engageiments contracted previous to the time at 
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which the premiums are raised to new incomers. But it may 
also happen that the per centage charged is more than enough, 
in which case the society will reap, and ought to reap, a good 
harvest, until the time arrive at which competition compels a 
reduction of premium. 

All that is established has this advantage, that possible dan- 
gers do not strike the mind with the strength with which they 
come upon it in respect to undertakings which have not stood 
trial. ‘The preceding institution will be no sooner newly men- 
tioned than half a dozen objections will occur. Let it be so; 
our present object is to ask, firstly, whether all the perils which 
suggest themselves are not equally incident to the existence of 
an annuity or assurance office ? and secondly, whether in the 
enormous competition which is now taking place in the latter, 
the dangers of insecurity are not actually encountered, to an 
extent of which the public is wholly unaware? It is for the 
legislature to ask this second question; it would be most gra- 
tifying to us if it were found that it could be in every case satis- 
factorily answered. But will the attempt be made? Is the 
crash and the panic actually to arrive, if it be to arrive, before 
the din of politics will allow the guardians of the country to 
open their eyes and ears to the vital importance of the subject ? 

We have said that we believe a parliamentary inquiry into 
the state of the law and practice of life assurance (including 
the granting of annuities and all that relates to contingencies 
of the same sort) to be daily becoming of more and more ne- 
cessity. It must come at last; but the deferment may be of 
such length as to allow time for much mischief. It might be 
presumptuous to give any decided opinion as to what enact- 
ments are necessary, but the following suggestions will serve 
for matter of consideration. We propose:— 

1. That the name and address of every director of every 
new company should be announced at full length in the 
Gazette, and three times in each of two daily papers, with a 
penalty for every false announcement which has the appear- 
ance of being designed to mislead, and recovery against any 
director or shareholder of any sums paid to the company mak- 
ing such announcement falsely, with intention. 

2. That such names and addresses, (with the profession, &c. 
of the parties) should be registered by companies, new and 
old, in some place accessible to the public; such register to be 
renewed once in every year, with penalty in case of omission, 
and consequence of fraudulent intention as before. 

3. That no company should be allowed to commence bu- 
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siness until after proof given that a certain amount of capital 
(it need not be large) is actually paid up, and vested in 
trustees. 

The preceding regulations are simply to secure some little 
pecuniary solvency in the directors, and a fair description of 
who they are. ‘There are certain names so well known in the 
money-making world, that, be the letters which compose them 
ever so soft, they absolutely chink in the ear, like the dropping 
of coin on a pavement. Some perhaps sound rather like the rapid 
motion of a pen in the hands of the endorser. In either case, 
the effect of such names in a prospectus is very soothing and 
comfortable to any one who is contemplating an investment. 
Now it seems to us that there is in four out of five proposals 
for new companies, rather a show of such names among the 
directors. Are these really the money-giants of whom the 
letters remind us, or only their names, borne by some person 
who may have a legal title to the sounds, but none to the heaps 
of coin with which they are associated? It is for the framers 
of those prospectuses in which Christian names are given in 
initials, and addresses are omitted, to answer this question. 

Next to the danger of having men of straw under feigned 
names, comes that of having respectable men used as men of 
straw, that is, who lend their names, upon the assurance of some 
one whom they know, that the company will be properly 
managed. ‘To which we may add, that designing men may 
use the names of men of high station, without the latter know- 
ing anything of the company or of their own appearance as its 
patrons. Suppose then, 

4. That the public office in which every insurance, &c. com- 
pany registers the names of its directors, should be required 
to give notice, every time such registry is repeated, to every 
member of either house of parliament, that his name appears 
in the prospectus of such and such an office. 

5. That every person, not being a salaried officer* of a com- 
pany, whose name can be proved to appear in the prospectus 
with his own consent, shall be held liable for all the engage- 
ments of that company, in the same manner as one of its share- 
holders. 

6. That in every unincorporated company, no engagement 
between an individual and the company that the liabilities of 
the shareholders of the latter towards the former shall be 





* We should have no objection whatever to include the actuary, or scientific 
adviser, by whatever name he may be called, among those who are to be liable. 
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limited to the amount of their shares, shall be of any effect 
whatsoever. 

Some time ago, some parties to a fraudulent company stuck 
the name of the Duke of Wellington at the head of their pro- 
posals, in the character of a patron. They would have been 
wiser if they had inserted Buonaparte in his place, for it is not 
at all clear that the honest people who are gulled by such pro- 
posals know that the Jatter is dead, while the impostors found 
to their confusion that the former is alive. By the aid of a 
police magistrate, the offenders were put to the rout, and 
obliged to decamp. Notwithstanding this, another equally 
fraudulent concern advertised the same respectable name, and 
was only prevented by the editor of a Scotch paper, of whom 
more presently, from using it to the detriment of many per- 
sons in that country. When such things take place, it being 
remembered that public men may be widely advertised before 
they have any knowledge of what is going on, is it too much to 
ask that, in the registration which we confidently expect must 
sooner or later take place, means should be taken to put those 
persons on their guard, who are particularly liable from their 
station to be put forward as the asserted patrons of dishonest 
schemes? But if such persons, or any others, should really 
consent to their names being used as inducements to the igno- 
rant, is it again too much to require that they should take their 
risk, and that, as in other commercial dealings, an advertised 
partner, consenting to the advertisement, should be made a 
real partner? Is it fair that those who neither have, nor can 
be expected to have, any means of knowing that the name of 
a nobleman or member of parliament appearing in a prospectus 
does not make him legally liable, should by their reasonable 
faith in such a name, put forward expressly that they may have 
faith in it, be exposed to irremediable loss? We think there 
can be but one answer. ‘The uninformed part of the public 
believes, that the noble and parliamentary names which figure 
in lists of patrons, are really those of persons who are actively 
engaged in the details of management. Many persons cannot 
be convinced but that Lord Brougham writes the Penny Ma- 
gaxine, Library of Useful Knowledge, Penny Cyclopedia, 
and all that appears under the sanction of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, of which he is president : occasionally, perhaps, 
employing Lord John Russell or the Bishop of Durham to 
correct “a proof, or it may be to fill up an unfinished sketch : 
and to this day, Mr. Charles Knight’s little tracts on the re- 
sults of machinery are placarded in shop windows as having 
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been written by Lord Brougham. If an old woman living in 
the country, be induced to buy an annuity with the few hun- 
dred pounds she may possess, and if, trusting to the high sta- 
tion of certain printed names, she place it in a quarter which 
wholly or partially fails in a few years; and if, moreover, she 
should appeal to the House of Commons in a petition, setting 
forth that several members of that house had taken all she 
had, and made her no return,—would it be an answer to such a 
plea, that the poor old woman knew nothing of life, and that 
the honourable members had no more to do with the manage- 
ment of the society than herself ? 

The agreement referred to in the ninth regulation proposed 
for consideration is often made, and may have the effect of 
precluding the party who may have to seek redress from a 
complete remedy. 

Putting fraud out of the question (as to which it is not mere 
liability that will act as a check, though the necessity of actu- 
ally paying up a respectable sum may be a preventive) let us 
suppose a really respectable company compelled to stop pay- 
ment by the consequences of an insufficient amount of precau- 
tion in its management. ‘This, perhaps the reader may say, 
never would happen, for it is preposterous to suppose that 
the failure could be such as would require more than all pay- 
ments which have been made, and the capital besides, to meet 
it. It is not, however, at all impossible, if we consider that 
the list of shareholders may be incomplete. Say that a com- 
pany, advertising 100,000/. worth of capital in 2,000 shares of 
50/. each, begins business with 400 shares taken, on each of 
which 10/. is paid up; making 4,000/. at starting. A good 
outlay is made in taking a residence, fitting it up, paying the 
preliminary expenses of advertising, &c. &c., and by dint of the 
exertions of the directors, who work like new brooms as they 
are, a good quantity of business is procured. Suppose now 
that the society is unfortunate to an extent which we will admit 
has not yet happened (at least in the case of an assurance office), 
but which, considering that new bodies are every day arising, 
each nearer the ground of insecurity than its predecessors, is the 
thing which we fear to see arrive. ‘The claimants have been 
made to believe that 100,000/. are mortgaged to them ; whereas, 
owing to the agreements which they have severally made, they 
cannot find more than 20,000/., of which 4,090 has been 
nearly all sunk. Have they not a cluim on some person or 
persons to the amount of 100,000/.? What was it that first 
stared the insurer in the face when he took up the prospectus? 
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Cariraz, 100,0007. Can it be that any number of persons 
may positively declare that they can pledge and have pledged 
100,000/., and by virtue of special agreements, afterwards main- 
tain that the sum named is not what they had got, but what 
they would have got if persons could have been found to take 
their shares? We maintain that common justice requires at 
least that the shareholders should be liable to the full amount 
of the capital advertised by them, be their number many or 
few, their share-list empty or full. 

When law interferes to regulate the manner of making a 
bargain between one keen merchant and another, whatever 
restrictions policy may impose (and we know that there are 
many), it may at least suppose that when a formal agreement 
is set down in words, the matter of it is fully understood by 
both parties, and should be binding upon both, unless some 
public considerations make its enforcement a publicevil. But 
when on the one hand we have a company of men of business, 
trying to catch the ignorant by flattering advertisements, 
does it by any means follow that the latter will be properly 
aware of the tenor of subsequent agreements, containing 
clauses which are entirely against the spirit of the pros- 
pectus? They pay their premiums, and are then told to sign 
the policy of assurance, a wordy instrument, being, as most of 
them imagine, precisely the embodyment of the conditions 
which they have seen and read. If such be not the case, shall 
the law, so fond of protecting those who can protect themselves, 
refuse to step in for the security of those who cannot? We 
incline to think that every agreement which is to any extent 
against the true intent and meaning of those proposals by 
which customers are invited, should be to that same extent null 
and void. 

The six hints which we have given, refer to the character of 
the management, and we now pass to the methods employed to 
get business. In walking along the streets, we see that a great 
many of the offices are ‘*empowered by act of parliament ;” 
others are empowered by “ special” act of parliament; others 
again, go so far as to name the acts under which they are em- 
powered, but whether 2 Wm. IV, or 1 Vic. or any other, does 
not much matter. Mr. Squeers says a man may call his house 
an island if he pleases, and certainly an assurance company may 
take powers under many acts of parliament; all, for example, 
which have been passed for the regulation of joint stock com- 
panies, which being for the most part prohibitive of powers till 
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then enjoyed, resemble empowering acts about as much as a 
house does an island. All that we know is, that the acts under 
which these societies take privileges frequently do not mention 
their names ; and next, that the inscriptions to which we have al- 
luded are meant to imply that parliament has been so sensible of 
the merits of each of these offices, as to pass a special act to secure 
their profitable existence. It is an advertising trick, not one 
bit more worthy of respect than that of many publishers (and 
among them some of the most respectable) who will write thus 
in the daily papers, “To those who....7his day is published,” 
of a work which was published many months ago, and has not 
received one iota of alteration. In both cases it would pro- 
bably be answered, “It is a form, we always do it.” We 
should suggest, 

7. That no office, unless incorporated by act of parliament, 
or in some other way specially noticed, should hold out to the 
public that they possess any special authority under any act 
of the legislature. 

If it be desirable to prevent an office from using the name 
of any particular legislator without his knowledge, is it less so 
to hold out a prohibition against the similar use of the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons, in a body? Newly established offices 
have a trick of putting down that they are “ to be empowered 
by act of parliament.” They might as well add “ if parlia- 
ment see fit.” 

The next point to which we shall allude is the dribery which 
nearly all the offices practise. This was defended in a late 
number of the Quarterly Review in the following manner :— 

“ What is a poor man, living in the heart of Wales, and wishing to 
effect an insurance, to do, but apply to his man of business, or the 
agent of some office, who must take his examination, send it up to the 
office, employ a medical man, &c. &c., and can it be expected he shall 
do all this without remuneration ? We believe that the whole of the 
country business with the offices in London is, and must be, transacted 
through agency ; and though each agent may have his peculiar office, 
yet it is undoubtedly his duty to explain to his private employer as 
far as he knows, the different terms on which different offices grant 
assurances. For residents in London, we believe, agency is not* 
given, as the party can himself apply.” 

Now, we believe, that if any person had ¢ried to blink some 
questions, confuse others, and wrap the whole subject in mist, 
he would not have succeeded so well three times in a hundred 
trials, as the author of the preceding article, who writes both 





* This is a complete mistake. 
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ingood faith and honest intention. The preceding was an 
answer to a passage in Mr. De Morgan’s work on the subject, 
of which the two following sentences are a part. 

“ As between one office and another, the attorney is in a judicial 
capacity ; and as regards his client, he is already the paid protector 
of the interests of another person ...... the time will come when the 
offer of money to a person whose unbiassed opinion is already the 
property of another, will be taken to be what it really is, namely, bri- 
bery and corruption.” 

As this is a matter of great importance, and which may affect 
Jive per cent. of all moneys* invested in assurance, we shall, at 
some length, state the facts, and exhibit a view of the question 
which shall at least have the merit of distinguishing those to- 
tally different considerations which the writer in the Quarterly 
has (in pure haste we suspect) confounded together. 

Many offices advertise thus: * Solicitors and others, bringing 
business to the office, will receive a liberal commission; ” while 
some more modestly say: The uswal commission will be al- 
lowed to solicitors and others.” ‘This is addressed to the 
agents of other persons ; besides which, many offices have their 
own agents, established in all parts of the country, who do not 
profess to act for the benefit of any person or thing except the 
office which employs them, and of whose duty it is no more a 
part to mention any other office, than it is a part of the duty 
of the agent of one Manchester house to suggest that another 
sells better goods. With the latter we have nothing to do, nor 
had the writer on whose work the remarks in the Quarterly 
were made. They are the employés, each of his own office, 
and of course receive a payment for their exertions, each from 
the office which employs him. It would not be creditable in 
any one of them to recommend another office in preference to 
his own, because there is an agreement, known to the insurer, 
that the agent shall faithfully serve the office which employs 
him. We donot know of such a thing asa person who is agent 
to more than one office. And we say that the agreement is 
known to the insurer, because we presume that every man who 
sees written up, “ A. B., agent to the C. D. company,” knows 
that A. B. is employed by that company, whether it deal in 
assurances or asphaltum. We should not think of insisting on 
such simple points, if it were not for the remarks above-quoted. 
The writer of them would perhaps have avoided the confusion 
of this agent with the solicitor, &c., already paid by the insurer, 





* Itis believed that upwards of 7,000/. has been paid in one year by one office 
to solicitors, &c, who have brought business, or had brought business, 
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or at least employed in his behalf, if he had attended to the 
whole paragraph, of which he has only quoted a part. It runs 
as follows : 


“« Commission, in general, means either a per centage paid toa 
factor for the transaction of business, or a voluntary relinquishment in 
favour of the person who brings business, of a part of the profit which 
the said person, being honourably free to choose between one compe- 
titor and another, has brought to the trader, who, therefore, allows the 
commission. It answers to the profit which the retail dealer is allowed 
by the wholesale merchant from whom he buys. But when an assur- 
ance office announces to the solicitor, attorney, or agent of the party 
desiring to insure, that they will allow him a liberal commission, the 
term has a different meaning.” (Here begins the Quarterly.) “ As 
between one office and another, the attorney is in a judicial capacity ; 
and as regards his client, he is already the paid protector of the in- 
terests of another person.” 


We hope now that our reader is, if he were not so before, in 
a condition to steal a march upon the writer in the Quarterly, 
and to follow us through our account of the way in which the 
offices offer to bribe the agents of other persons, without con- 
fusing that bribe with the honest gains which they allow their 
own agents. We say offer to bribe, because it does not follow 
that the party accepting this offer is bribed. ‘Though we ob- 
ject very much to those who clothe their conduct with what 
may give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme, and blame them 
unequivocally, yet we should be very sorry not to be able (as 
we are able) to think that a great many solicitors, &c., though 
they take the commission, are not bribed by it: that is to say, 
have really gone to the office of which they think best, and 
have done their duty by their clients. But alas for human 
nature! Who can know, when he takes the commission, 
how far the offer may have biassed his judgment, unknown to 
himself? A heart may be deceitful above all things, without 
being desperately wicked. But even if such agent were 
thoroughly honest in the most exalted sense, how does that 
excuse the offices which offer the bribe; what did they mean 
by the offer? They must have meant one of two things ; either 
they exhorted to this effect, “ Come to us, and take our com- 
mission ; but on no account unless you believe us to be better 
for your client’s purposes than other offices, that is, unless you 
would have come to us without the commission,” or else they 
insinuated “ Come to us, instead of going where you otherwise 
would have gone, and—hold out your hand, if you please !” 
Now which of these two was it ;—did the offices mean to pay 
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for the business which they would have got without, or did they 
wish to bring business which they would not have got without, 
and that from the agents already engaged in other persons’ 
behalf? Gentlemen of the jury, how say you, guilty or not 
guilty ? 

The history of the commission is this; the oldest offices, the 
Amicable, and Equitable, never have given it, and never 
will; as new offices sprang up, they considered it their only 
way of getting business, and the more recent offices found the 
custom established, and followed it. There are several ho- 
nourable exceptions besides the two mentioned; we should 
name them if we were sure of them all. ‘The commission is 
generally five per cent. on every premium paid: some offices 
give ten per cent. for the first year. Let us take the simple 
five per cent. The average amount of a policy of insurance 
is 1,000/.; the average age of insurance is perhaps forty. The 
average premium of the offices, at the age of forty is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Finlaison, 32/, 12s. 6d. for 1,000/, and five per 
cent on this is 1/, 12s. 74d. Pretty well for the simple effect- 
ing an insurance, as it is called (as if it were really a feat), and 
afterwards sending a clerk once a year, pursuant to a printed 
notice from the office, with 30/. 19s. 104d. ; or the more difficult 
evolution of charging with a thirty-three pounder in hand, 
and receiving the enemy’s fire in the shape of seven and six- 
pence, together with ‘the commission. Or even if the agent 
should live in the country, what is the trouble of the 
process, as banking goes, more especially if he be already 
paid for his services? One life with another, a man of 
forty lives twenty-seven years odd, and pays twenty-eight pre- 
miums; multiply 1/. 12s. 72d. by twenty-eight, and the result 
is, altogether, 45/. 13s. 6d., which, one policy with another, may 
be considered as about the agent’s ‘‘remuneration,” as the 
Quarterly hath it. 

On ¢en new insurances made in each year, and kept up in 
an effective (or effected) state, the yearly profits will come to 
be 456/. 15s. Let us allow only 5002, to each policy, and say 
that the agent must be saddled with the trouble of twenty new 
insurances yearly to get the moderate income just quoted; well, 
even thus, we feel a right to end with!!! 

The preceding calculation is certain: it is well known that 
most of the offices give five per cent. commission on all pre- 
miums; the average age of insurance is, perhaps 40; if it be 
more orless it does not make much difference, as in the former 
case there are higher premiums, and fewer of them, and in the 
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latter case the contrary; the average amount insured is at 
least 1,000/., and its premium, in one case with another, 
321. 12s. 6d.; five per cent. on 32/. 12s. 6d. is 11. 12s. 72d.; 
and at forty years of age, one person with another, twenty- 
eight premiums are paid. The more it is dwelt upon, the 
more monstrous does it appear that such a sum should be 
called “ remuneration ;” and the following statement will make 
it still more apparent that it is not remuneration, but douceur. 

Insurer John entrusts the effecting an insurance to agent 
Thomas; agent Thomas does the feat, and of course receives 
the commission on the first premium; after which he hands 
over the policy to his principal, telling him that he must re- 
member to pay the annual premiums. Ina year, insurer John 
receives the printed notice, and walks off to the office to pay 
his second premium. Not a word does the clerk who receives 
it say about returning five per cent. ; but in a few days after- 
wards comes agent Thomas, reminds the office that he is agent 
Thomas, and receives his five per cent. on the second premium. 
This may go on for twenty years, agent Thomas having in the 
meantime quite lost sight of insurer John, until one day, 
when he walks to the office to be “ remunerated,” the clerk 
says, * No, no, Thomas; you are no longer agent ‘Thomas; 
your man is dead; we paid his claim three months ago, Can’t 
you bring us any body else?” We are not certain that all offices 
which give commission carry it to this point; but we believe it 
to be the general rule, that it is the original bringing of busi- 
ness which gives the claim to commission, and that it matters 
not who pays the subsequent premiums. 

This matter is so bad, that it has never been openly and 
fairly discussed; it is one of those dubious practices, the 
friends of which wince when it is mentioned, and the advo- 
cates of which are driven to queer shifts of argument; like the 
writer in the Quarterly, who can only meet it by confounding 
the agent of another person with the agent of the office; and 
to make the confusion still more complete, by partially impos- 
ing on the latter the duty of acting as the former. 

It is impossible to Jegislate against this practice—(though be 
it known, that if it were an annuity instead of an assurance, 
by 53 Geo. III. cap. 141, any person acting as broker, and 
taking more than ten shillings per cent. on the money ad- 
vanced, is punishable by fine and imprisonment; and it has 
been decided in Bromhead v. Eyre, that where a solicitor 
purchases an annuity for a third person, he is not entitled 
even to ¢his commission ;) but the insurer will put an end to it 
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himself; and any one who will attend to the directions we are 
going to give, may have five per cent. on his premiums. 

First, let us suppose a person living in London, or being in 
London for the time. He wants to insure his life. When he has 
determined upon an office, let his first question be, “ Does this 
office give commission to those who bring business?” If the 
answer be “ No,” let him proceed as usual; but if the answer 
be ‘* Yes, five per cent.,” let him rejoin, “I want to insure 
my own life; | am my own agent, and I expect the same 
commission as if I were that of another person.” If the an- 
swer be in the negative, let him say, “ Then I must go else- 
where.” Before he has left the office he will find himself 
called back, and he will then do his business five per cent. 
cheaper than he would otherwise have done. But in all pro- 
bability the clerk will put on one of those half-comic half- 
respectful looks, which a man of business so often gives toa 
person who he sees is up to him (or down upon him, or whatever 
the phrase may be), and will at once accede to the proposal. 

Next let us suppose a person living in the country—and be- 
fore we begin let us stop to say, long live Rowland Hill !—let 
him not have anything to do with the agent of the office, but 
let him write, under a government plaster, informing them of 
his intention, and requiring the commission as his own agent. 
He should have ready the certificate of his usual medical at- 
tendant, and that of two persons to whom he is well known. 
He will find his proposal accepted, and the office will manage 
to make all necessary inquiries, and to take him on his own 
terms ; or if not, let him write to another, or to one of the offices 
which give no commission. Such must be the natural death 
of the system of commission; every body must become his 
own agent; after a time solicitors will become ashamed of 
taking so large a “ remuneration,” and will do this business, 
as they do all others, fora proper charge made at the time 
when the trouble is taken. 

An office might, (but we really hope and think no office 
would) evade the allowance of commission to the assurer him- 
self, by giving it to him for the first year, when he is to be 
caught, and refusing it in the second and subsequent years, 
after he is caught. Should such a thing happen, the precau- 
tion in future cases must be to have the premium agreed for 
in the policy, made five per cent less than that in the office 
tables. 

On the vital questions which remain, as to the management 
of the offices, it is not our intention to enter: the object of 
this article being, solely, to excite attention to those points 
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which must be canvassed before parliament, and that shortly. 
When the solvency and respectability of the management is 
secured at the outset, and it is forbidden to state falsehoods in 
the prospectus —when, moreover, the liabilities of those who 
engage in this traffic are made more heavy, there is no fear that 
honest and intelligent men will be found insufficient to manage 
a concern of this kind without legislative directions. 

In the meantime, the turn which the present system is 
taking is frightful; bad enough as to assurances, but absolutely 
ruinous as to annuities. We have before us a pamphlet,* by 
Mr. Christie, of Edinburgh, written to prevent the irruption 
into Scotland of a society called the Western Annuity Society. 
Mr. Christie has no interest in this question, except that which 
every man feels when he sees his fellow-countrymen invited to 
hazard the subsistence of their children in attempts to make 
something out of nothing. It fully appears from Mr. Chris- 
tie’s statement, that the society in question is attempting to 
grant deferred annuities upon premiums which do not warrant 
their paying more than half what they propose to give. It is 
an error of judgment, originating in benevolent motives, and 
supported by men of high station; but it can only end in dis- 
appointment; that is to say, the families of those who have 
the good luck to die first, will eat away the premiums of those 
who live longest. Societies are now in existence which com- 
menced their career upon an understanding that the premiums 
paid were sufficient to secure an annuity of 50/. to survivors, 
and which are now paying less than 10J/. instead of 50/. 

Much of this bad speculation in annuities arises from more 
or less of adherence to the old Northampton table, which, 
making the duration of life too short, has benefited the assu- 
rance offices, and injured the annuity societies. ‘The reason is 
evident: tables which make life too short, will give premiums 
higher than is requisite, while the value of annuities will be 
made too small. But as many readers will not even see this 
clearly, let it be thus stated :—In the assurance, the office pays 
a fixed sum, and receives annual contingents, depending on 
the life of the party ; in granting an annuity, the office receives 
a gross sum, aud pays an annual contingent. ‘lhe positions 
are therefore reversed in the two cases, and whatever is calcu- 
lated to benefit the office in the first case, is also calculated to 
injure it in the second; and vice versd. If an office which 





# « An exposure of the unsoundness of the Western Annuity Office Society estab- 
lished at Exeter, &c., &e., and of certain kindred societies. By Robert Christie, 
accountant in Edinburgh.” Bell and Bradfate, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., 
London; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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both grants annuities and takes assurances, could choose its own 
lives, it might make itself certain of realizing a profit on any 
table of mortality whatsoever. 

We have not said a word about the actuaries, or other scien- 
tific advisers of the different companies, and we do not think 
that much is necessary on the subject. ‘The only question that 
could arise would be this: Is it expedient that from hence- 
forward every person wishing to practise as an actuary should 
undergo an examination before a competent board, and re- 
ceive a certificate of competency? Should this profession, in 
fact, be placed on the same footing as the medical and clerical ? 
We must, in answering this question, put the history and pre- 
sent state of this method of gaining a livelihood before our 
readers. 

The earlier professional actuaries were excellent mathemati- 
cians. ‘The first of whom we know is De Moivre, of whom it 
is on record that he subsisted in his later years principally by 
answering cases, which was done in a methodical, though not 
what we should now call a business-like manner. The actuary 
and his client repaired to a tavern in St. Martin’s Lane, where, 
over a bottle, the calculation was made, and the fee paid. It is 
to be hoped they drank fair, and that the client did not get all 
the wine while the actuary was consulting his tables. At this 
time, and throughout the century preceding, the profession of 
an accountant was in high repute; since it so happened either 
that those who turned their attention that way were led to the 
cultivation of liberal science, or, which is more likely, that in 
the then state of elementary writing and instruction, it was not 
easy to learn a little only with any chance of being able to 
apply* it in practice. Collins, the correspondent of every man 
of science in Europe, the associate of Barrow, Newton, &c. 
was a poor accountant; the writers of common treatises on 
arithmetic were men of finished education. The most trifling 
problems relative to accounts were thought necessary to be 
certified by the highest names; and the book of leases which 
is still sold as being the production of Newton, was so called 
because it was considered expedient to procure his attestation 
of the truth of the methods employed in it. In the times suc- 
ceeding De Moivre, but still anterior to the present, Thomas 








* We have lately had occasion to glance through hundreds of folio pages, in 
which good Latin and bad astronomy were applied to form a rule for finding 
Easter. We quote it as a strong instance of the depth into which simple things 
were thrown. A child of our day might have learned how to find Faster, and have 
calculated a century of instances, in less than six hours; but the menof 1500A.D. 
learned a couple of simple rules out of a number of pages, the mere recitation of 
which would have taken twelve hours. 
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Simpson, Dodson, and others, preserved the connexion be- 
tween the pursuit of accounts as a means of gain, and the cul- 
tivation of the higher branches of science. Nevertheless we 
may say that, till about the close of the last war, and even be- 
yond it, the number of assurance offices was so few, that the pro- 
fessional class of men whom we now call actuaries,* did not exist. 
When a new office was established, a person “ skilled in cal- 
culation,” was induced to abandon his other pursuits, and the 
remuneration was of course liberal. The actuary was some- 
times an excellent mathematician, sometimes moderately 
skilled in that science, sometimes not at all so. With the in- 
crease of the offices, a number of actuaries, trained in the older 
establishments, swelled the ranks of this profession, which were 
still further augmented by recruits from miscellaneous quar- 
ters. ‘The rate of an actuary’s remuneration fell, of course; 
and as the number of such functionaries, actually engaged in 
the superintendence of offices, and still more of aspirants, is on 
the increase, it may naturally be supposed that the fall is not 
yet finished. 

On this last point the whole question turns, with which we 
began this part of the subject. Up to the present time there 
has been no occasion to wish for legislative regulation of the 
conditions under which a person shall hold himself out as fit to 
manage the important and extensive pecuniary interests which 
have been committed to the charge of these functionaries. ‘That 
they were in good odour at the time of the Friendly Societies’ 
Act, is evident from their admission as guarantees of the 
soundness of the rules of the institutions to which that act 
refers, under no limitation as to who should be considered as 
entitled tothe name: and also from the rejection of a proposition 
which was made, that the actuary of the National Debt Office 
should be the only authority on such matters. No past expe- 





* We do not know exactly when this title came to be used in its present sense, 
though we imagine the Equitable Society was the first assurance office which gave 
it to its principal officer. That of the Amicable (the oldest society) is called 
registrar. Actuarius (according to Ducange) was, in the middle ages, Scréptor 
publicus, qui facit acta ; but under the empire, actuarit were officers appointed 
to receive the corn from the storekeepers, and distribute it to the soldiers. They 
also advanced pay to the soldiery before it was due, that is, discounted their bills, 
and as no doubt they made good allowance for the echance of the debtors being 
knocked on the head, their first occnpation was notentirely alien from their present 
pursuits. To judge from the number of regulations made concerning them in the 
Theodosian code (referred to by, Ducange in verb.), they must have been trouble- 
some gentry. In later times, the word meant the registrar of the proceedings of 
a court or other public body ; and they are described as using shorthand. The 
clerk of the convocation is called actuarius. They are recognised in the modern 
sense by the Friendly Societies’ Act, as “ actuaries or persons skilled in calcu- 
lation.” 
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rience, then, would need the question to be raised whether an 
actuary should be recognized as such without producing proof 
of competency; and it only remains to ask whether any rea- 
sonably-grounded anticipation of a future alteration of cir- 
cumstances would dictate such a demand as a measure of pre- 
caution. 

Our own feeling decidedly is, though we cannot see the 
necessity of such a step as one of precaution, that it would be 
for the benefit of the public service, and of no bad tendency in 
any one particular, ifthe examination and the certificate were 
granted as a boon to those who ask for it. A young man, un- 
known out of his own circle, but knowing himself to have 
acquired all the requisite knowledge, is without any proper 
means of advertising his proficiency to those who might be 
glad to know of his existence. It would be a great favour 
conferred upon him, and a great stimulus given to others, if 
any road were opened by which he might attain that distinc- 
tion and notoriety. The University of London, which is un- 
derstood to have it in contemplation to establish a degree for 
civil engineers, will, we sincerely hope, also provide for the 
future actuary in the same manner. Whatever reason exists 
for attention to the first class, must be equally strong for the 
second ; and it will, we doubt not, eventually suggest itself to 
the senate of that body, that by the extent of knowledge which 
they might reasonably require as a preliminary to the attain- 
ment of their certificate, they would be judiciously and use- 
fully aiming at one of the details of their great object, the in- 
crease of theamount of liberaleducation, and its cultivation over 
the whole of those grounds which have hitherto only received 
the fortuitous seed of circumstances. The consequence of some 
exertions in this particular behalf on the part of a public body 
like the university, would be not only the mere promotion of 
acquirement among those who compete, but the imposition of 
a necessity upon others preparing for the same profession, to 
complete and extend their course of study; upon writers, to en- 
large their acquaintance with those higher branches of mathe- 
matics in which the steam-power of the sciences is found; and 
upon examiners, to keep their eyes upon the prevailing opi- 
nions and methods, and upon the new wants which the increas- 
ing complication of actual business is every day creating. 

The number of schemes which have been tried or canvassed 
for the reduction of premiums with safety, by persons who 
are honestly desirous of security, but have nevertheless been 
stimulated by competition, is very large. Many of them have 
been founded on fallacies, and have arisen from a want of 
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clear perception of the wholesome truth, that out of nothing 
can come nothing. The hope that a sum of money called 
by one name, would realize more (the investment remain- 
ing the same) than the same when called by another, has 
been clung to more than once. ‘There are nevertheless some 
plans which may be feasible, and some which are too feasible ; 
we shall notice one or two of these. 

To obtain business, the offices have relaxed their old severity, 
and permit persons to travel, without extra premium, much 
farther than was formerly usual; many of them have also 
modified the strictness of the forfeiture in cases of suicide. 
This is all very well, both in prudence and policy; but we 
doubt whether the same can be said of the plans, the action of 
which is an alleviation of the premium at first, on the condition 
that the arrears shall be paid up afterwards. We will explain 
our meaning. Some of the offices will allow their customers 
to retain half the premiums in their hands on payment of five 
per cent. interest. The interest is always paid in advance, so 
that the matter stands thus: at the beginning of each premium- 
year, that is, on the anniversary of the day when the first pre- 
mium was paid, the customer pays, [’irst, half his premium for 
the current year. Secondly, five per cent. on each half pre- 
mium in his hands. Thirdly, five per cent. on the half premium 
just due, and which he retains. If he should die, the half pre- 
miums due to the office are deducted from his claim; if he 
should live, and abandon his policy, the half premiums may (?) 
be recoverable by law, but if not, the office is not injured; for 
the half premiums paid are enough (at least when some years 
have elapsed), to cover the risk of the parties dying in the 
several years of tenure. It may be therefore on the part 
of the office, a tolerably safe investment of one half of the 
premium at five per cent. But with regard to the customer, 
how stands the matter? He is lured on by the prospect of 
present ease, and furnished with facilities for running in debt. 
He will not pay up the half premiums at last, but will, in nine 
cases out of ten, abandon his policy rather than bring the 
arrears due from him. We disapprove entirely, on moral con- 
siderations, of this very business-like attempt to draw business ; 
it is the policy of the tradesman who gives long credit, by 
which the party trusted, and to whose want of forethought the 
appeal is made, will certainly be a loser in the long run. 

There is another practice which is coming into vogue, 
namely, the holding of public meetings, with chairmen, 
speeches, and resolutions, as if the assurance office were a 
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public and political concern, and not a collection of private 
transactions. We have lately seen one or two reports of 
meetings of this kind; whether paid for or not we do not 
know.* Now it will of course be sufficiently well known to 
the initiated, that every man who attends these meetings is a 
manager or a creditor of the society: so that each initiated 
person will know the precise value of the public display. But 
it is not so with others, who may, if warning be not given, 
really imagine that these exhibitions are the spontaneous effu- 
sions of disinterested persons in favour of the advertising office. 
Suppose a firm of grocers were to collect their partners, their 
clerks, shopmen, and creditors, in a room at the Crown and 
Anchor, to put one of their wholesale merchants in the clair, 
and proceed to speechify about figs, the stimulants of virtue in 
juvenile minds, and sugar, the sweetener of our—tea. Sup- 
pose a set of resolutions were passed, in which general praises 
of colonial produce were made the premises to a conclusion 
that the meeting felt itself called upon to declare that no 
grocery wares could compete either in price or quality with 
those of Messrs. Hyson and Humbug. Such a puppet-show 
would deceive no one; why is it that assurance companies hope 
for better success? For the simple reason that many bene- 
volent persons being desirous of propagating knowledge on 
the important and not yet understood subject of life assurance, 
the directors of one and another company may think that the 
praises of this method of securing provision for a family may 
usher in a few words as to the “ peculiar advantages” of their 
own particular company. Unfortunately, the benefits of re- 
tail trade are so well known, that it is useless to speak of them ; 
so Hyson and Humbug have no chance. 

The “farce of public meetings” must surely be drawing 
near its last act. We have received an advertising circular 
of what the proprietor calls a “finishing establishment” for 
teaching writing. It asserts that this system was the object of 
a public meeting more than twenty years ago; but it shall 
speak for itself. 

“ Ata public meeting held at the Freemason’s Tavern, His Royal 
highness the Duke of Kentin the chair, it was unanimously resolved, 

“ That the system of penmanship taught at this establishment is 
very superior to any now in use ; thatthe FREE USE OF THE FINGERS, 
HAND, AND ARM, as taught by this method, affords such a facility in 
the art of writing, that if generally introduced, will be a saving both 











* In the Times, they were advertisements. We are no friends nor approvers of 
the politics of the Times, or of its virulence ; but on this point we must say it has 
always set a shining example to other papers. Every commercial insertion which 
is paid for is headed ‘* Advertisement.” 
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of time and expense, and THIS MEETING DO THEREFORE STRONGLY 
RECOMMEND IT to all persons interested in teaching that branch of 
education. 
Edward (Duke of Kent). 
J. Hume, M.P. J. Bond, D.D. C. Downie, K.C. 
J. Rudge, M.A. J. Collier, D.D. W. Corston, &c.” 


This very simple attempt at imposition is intended for the 
same purpose as the public meetings of the new assurance 
companies; we suggest to the directors of them to write their 
public meeting, and send it to the papers,—if indeed they do 
not do so already (for reports do not always represent what 
passed) ; it will save some time and expense, and catch just as 
many flats. As to the morality of the fiction, the less we say 
in either case the better. 

Since the capabilities of an assurance office must very much 
depend upon the interest of money it can realise, it is natural 
that thedirectors of those establishments should turn their atten- 
tion towards the very high rate which can be got both in some of 
our colonies and in the United States. Interest varying from 
six to twelve per cent is very tempting to the speculators of a 
country in which the best securities only yield three and a 
half. Of all the variations which may affect an office, that of 
the rate of interest can be least foreseen ; and nothing is more 
easily credible than that, within half the life of man, the market 
rate of interest may be halved or doubled. If then an assur- 
ance office were to start on the principle of selling the bird in 
the bush, and presuming upon a continuance of that enormous 
interest which new colonies yield, its existence would be of a 
most precarious kind. It is not for us to say it would certainly 
be ruined ; but it is important that all who deal with it should 
know that it is not properly an assurance office. If it have a 
large guarantee of capital, it may be safe up to a certain 
point; that is to say, if the worst come to the worst, the as- 
sured may be done justice to by the ruin of the shareholders. 
Still, however, it might happen that the losses of such a com- 
pany would raise a panic against it, such as would be sure to 
give it a disastrous fate, as concerns the proprietors at least. 

But if on the other hand, a company possessing capital, 
and starting on the principle of being prepared for the worst 
(which is assurance, in the office meaning of the term, though 
some establishments seem to read it in that sense which is 
most pleasing when preceded, which it is not with them, by 
the word modest), that is to say, demanding such premiums 
as will secure their creditable existence, under any rate of 
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interest which has ever been permanent ; if such an office, we 
say, were disposed to make colonial investments, with proper 
judgment, and by the agency of persons who understand and 
have thriven in the colonies, undoubtedly they might take 
their share of the good things which a new country offers; 
and the hope of sharing in their profits might be fairly held 
out to induce custom. But they must remember that high 
interest, socalled, is not all interest: some of it is allowance 
for risk, which is altogether a different thing. Among the 
perversions of opinion which produced and maintain the usury 
laws, the fallacy contained in the words high interest is con- 
spicuous; because such and such a sum was too high for 
the fair wse of money, it was prohibited to be given for 
the risk of money, —a perfectly distinct thing. We apprehend 
that many persons really expect to net, one investment with 
another, the very large rate of what is called interest in the 
colonies, which we feel sure they will not‘do; though it must 
be admitted that the real interest of money is higher there 
than here. 

We have noticed an article in the Quarterly Review, for the 
purpose of impugning the doctrines there laid down, on one 
material point. We have now to repeat the notice, with the 
more pleasant task of approving its conclusions, and endea- 
vouring to reinforce them. ‘The subject is an office actually 
established and doing business in London, upon terms which 
carry either fraud or insanity upon the face of them: the object 
is to deter the unwary, to make them reflect a little. and, if 
possible, to prevent them from ruining themselves ; the means, 
an exposure, first, of the proposals of this office, next, of their 
proceedings. ‘The article in the Quarterly first brought to 
our notice the office called “The Independent and West 
Middlesex Insurance Company,” which holds forth at a house 
in Baker-street. We afterwards learned that a private indi- 
vidual had brought an action for libel, in the name of this 
company, against the editor of a Glasgow newspaper, and had 
failed. We made inquiry into the grounds of this action, 
and convinced ourselves that an attempt had been made to 
gain at Glasgow, where the company (so called) was not 
known, something which might be carried to their credit in 
London. The metropolitan journals took no notice either of 
the action against the editor, or of several actions brought 
against the company’s agents on the score of fire insurances 
made in Scotland. It is for us to repair this neglect, and to 
put the public on their guard. 
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When an office professes both to grant assurances and an- 
nuities, each species of table forms a check on the other. 
Granting, if you please, that different notions upon life and 
its value may justify two persons in believing different premi- 
ums to be allowable, it is impossible that any person who 
understands the most common principles can fail to see, that 
ceteris paribus, the lower a person believes the proper rate of 
assurance to be, the lower would be the rate of annuity that 
he would grant. Imagine a madman possessed with the 
notion, that all men from this day. forward nfust live a thou- 
sand years each; and we can see that his conclusion is not a 
mad one, though his premises are so, when he proposes to in- 
sure lives ata halfpenny per cent.; since there can be no doubt 
that, duly paid for a thousand years, a halfpenny, with its accu- 
mulations of interest,* would yield him a most enormous pro- 
fit. But supposing the same individual to be possessed with 
the notion that he could compete with all the present offices in 
granting annuities; nay, more, that he could grant 90/. on 
every life for every 100/. paid down; we should say that there 
must be a most curious dovetailing of opposite insanities in his 
constitution, since either his insurance or his annuities would, 
it should seem, infallibly ruin him. Yet a rate of interest so 
high might be named, that he should not only not be ruined, 
but should realize enormous gain even by his annuities. 

But give him a sound view of the actual state of the money- 
market, and of the duration of human life, and let him be con- 
vinced that money cannot make more than four per cent., and 
that fourscore years is a good old age; and if he cannot then 
be convinced that both his annuity and his assurance office will 
bring him to ruin, and that if one would not, the other would, 
he must be pronounced incurable. 

By the preceding extreme case we may illustrate the fol- 
lowing statement. One office grants assurances at very low 
rates; good, the directors think that human life is much bet- 
ter than is usually supposed; they may be very wrong, but it 
does not follow that they are either knaves or fools: they may 
be right; time will show. Another office grants annuities at 
a much lower rate of payment than any where else: good 
again; the directors think human life much worse than is 
usually supposed: nothing follows against them either; they 
may be right, and time will show. To time we leave them 





* A single halfpenny, improved at only one per cent., for 1,000 years, would 
yield 44 pounds; at three per cent., upwards of 14,300 millions of pounds. 
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both, confident of the ruin of one or the other. Buta third 
office not only sells annuities at a lower rate than elsewhere, 
but assurances also: what are we now to say? it cannot be the 
value of life on which the directors hold ultra opinions, for if 
they sold their assurances low, on a belief of the great vitality 
of the community, they would sell their annuities high, or 
vice versd. It must then be by making very large interest of 
their money that they hope to thrive, if they have any hopes 
of thriving honestly. And here is the touchstone to which we 
propose to subject the tables of the office before us. Give us 
the rate of annuity which they propose to grant for 100/., and 
the rate at which they propose to assure 100/. to a person of 
the same age, and, if any calculations have been made at all, 
the rate of interest upon which they reckoned can be detected, 
certainly and mathematically. If they had given their assu- 
rance rates only, or their annuity rates only, this could not have 
been done: since any variation from the usual terms might 
have been caused by new assumptions as to mortality, and not 
as to interest, or vice versd. But let them give both; then it 
is known to the mathematician that they cannot help exposing 
their proposed rate of interest, and the rule for detecting it is 
as follows, exhibited in a form which every arithmetician will 
most readily understand. 

To 1 add the annuity they propose to give for 1/., and mul- 
tiply the sum by the premium at which they propose to insure 
lJ. Divide a hundred times the excess of the annuity over 
this product by one more than the product, and the quotient is 
the rate of interest which it is proposed to gain. 

For example, a company grants 10/. of annuity, per 1002. 
paid down, upon a life which it would insure for LOO/., at a 
premium of 5/. What is the rate of interest supposed ? 

£10 upon £100 is £1 upon £1, the annuity 
£5 upon £100 is £:05 upon £1, the premium 
1+°1 or J*1 multiplied by *05 is -055 
*1- 055 is °045 and 100 times this is 4:5 
L and :055 is 1:055, and 4:5 divided by 1°055 is 4-265, 
that is, £4, 5s, 3d. percent is the interest which was calculated upon. 

We have given this method at length, because the more 
obvious method, being only an approximation, may be asserted 
to be wrong by those who are interested in defending a bad 
system. If any one should say that an individual may, on the 
above scheme, buy an annuity of 10/. for 100/., and insuring 
his life at a premium of 5/., might put the other 51. in his 
pocket as interest, he would be, though roughly correct, since 

G2 
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the interest he gains is four and a quarter, not be sufficiently 
correct to come to close quarters with a practised opponent, 
who would answer that his method is wrong (and so it is), con- 
cealing that it is a sufficient approximation to give a guess at 
the pretensions of the scheme. ‘The following table exhibits 
the rate of annuity granted at several ages for each 100/. paid 
down, and the premium for insuring 100/., both taken from a 
recent prospectus of this Independent and West Middlesex 
Company. ‘The third, &c. columns contain the rate of in- 
terest which the office, if any calculations have been made, 
must have been imagined to be obtainable; first, on the sup- 
position that no part of the charge was put on for manage- 
ment or profit; next on the supposition that 10 or 20 per cent. 
of the charges made consist of an allowance for management 


and profit. 


Annuity for Premium Rate of interest, allowing for profit. 
Age. each £100. for £100. Op.c. 10 p. ¢. 20 p.c. 


30 £8 00 20 0 5 14 0 6160 8 20 
35 5:09 0 2 6 0 is bes ST eS ere 
40 8 0 0 215 0 Ty coe ee eee abe 
45 810 0 3 56 0 4160 610 7130 
50 900 40 0 4 90 6160 7 90 
55 910 0 418 0 3.19 0 580 7 40 
60 1010 0 6 6 90 3.60 500 7 10 


The reader can now pretty well judge for himself whether 
this farrago has been calculated from a table of mortality, or 
whether it is fancifully put together at the taste of some person 
thoroughly ignorant of the subject. Let us suppose that the 
managers of this concern have allowed ten per cent. for ma- 
nagement and profit. How is this, then; does the money of 
a man of sixty yield them five per cent., and that of a man of 
thirty nearly seven? Does the Australasian or American com- 
pany with whom they invest (and how else can they get this in- 
terest?) say to them “TI see by the colour of this sovereign that 
you got it from a man of thirty, and I will therefore give seven 
per cent.; but this one was evidently paid in by a man of sixty, 
and therefore you shall have only five per cent”? This would 
be a curious company ; but not more so than the one before us. 
If the difference had lain the other way; if the interest granted 
to young persons had been less than to the old, we might have 
supposed a reason; we might have imagined that they had 
allowed for the longer continuance of a young person among 
their creditors ; and remembering the probable fluctuations of 
the money market, we should have approved the not assuring 
to young lives a permanence of that rate which we could not 
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have thought advisable to grant even to old ones. But here 
is an odd state of things, truly; the younger life, in all cases 
and on all suppositions, is allowed a higher interest than the 
old one; which amounts to saying, that an improvement in the 
rate of interest shall be guaranteed to those who live long 
enough. 

But we feel that we are all this time throwing away good 
computation; for we are confident that the preceding table 
of annuities and premiums never was made from any table of 
mortality. If any such had been resorted to, it must, be the 
table what it might, have given the same premiums where it 
gave the same annuities. For the premium depends entirely 
on the value of the annuity and the rate of interest; what 
then can be meant by saying that 8/. of annuity can be given 
both at the ages of thirty and forty, while the premiums at 
those ages are 2/. and 2/.15s.? Simply this, that the table 
of annuities has been cooked after one fancy, and that of pre- 
miums after another: nice made-dishes are they both, but 
they will not do to be eaten together. 

All that precedes is independent of the table of mortality, 
and shows the inconsistency of the two rates (of assurance and 
annuity) upon any and every supposition. Let us now try 
them by tables of mortality, taking four per cent., a higher 
rate of interest than any office should permanently count on, 
with tables which are true, much more with those which are 
against the office. Let us take the Northampton table for the 
annuities, which being very well known to give life too short 
at the younger ages, would indicate a higher rate of annuity 
than ought to be given. In fact, the use of this Northampton 
table (however beneficial to an assurance office) has ruined 
more than one annuity office. Opposite, then, to that which 
the Northampton table will allow an office to give, and not 
allowing one farthing for management or profit, we put that 
which the Independent and West Middlesex Company offers ; 
the third column is the Carlisle table, a safer guide :— 


Age. Northampton. Ind. & W. Midd. Carlisle. 

30 £6 16 0 £8 0 0 £5 19 0 
35 7 2 0 8 0 0 6 5 0 
40 712 0 8 0 0 613 0 
45 8 3 0 810 0 72 0 
50 817 0 9 0 0 716 0 
55 916 0 910 0 817 0 
60 ll 1 O 10 10 O 10 7 0 


It appears that, through the greater part of this table, more 
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is offered by this company than is indicated by the North- 
ampton table at four per cent. 

With respect to the table of assurances, let us now take the 
Carlisle table, again at four per cent., and without allowing a 
farthing for management : this table gives lower premiums than 
the Northampton. 


Average of the Recommended* 


Age. Carlisle. Ind. & W. Midd. Offices. by Mr. Finlaison. 
30 £112 0 £2 0 0 #210 0 £2 1 O 
30 117 OU 2 6 0 217 0 2 ¢ 0 
40 24 0 215 0 3 5 O 216 0 
45 2 i2 0 3.05 O 314 0 3 6 0 
50 3.4 0 4 0 0 49 0 4 | O 
09 4 3 0 418 0 o 7 0 5 0 0 
60 5 7 O 6 6 0 611 0 6 5 0 


We have given these results to the nearest shilling, as being 
sufficient for comparison. Observe, then, that even though 
Mr. Finlaison (an advocate of rather low premiums) recom- 
mends the premiums of the last column to be increased for 
charges of management, the premiums of this company are 
lower. Nevertheless, their insurance plan is not so monstrous 
as that which they propose for annuities; indeed, taking the 
former as safe, which we do not think it to be by any means, 
it is sufficient to expose the monstrous character of the ‘latter. 

We now come to those statements of proceedings to which 
we have previously referred. An action of libel was brought 
against Mr. Peter Mackenzie, editor of the Scotch Reformers’ 
Gazette, a Glasgow paper, by George Williams, whose name ap- 
peared in thelist of directors of the Independent and West Mid- 
dlesex Company. This action was dismissed on the ground that 
it was not competent for an individual to seek damages for alibel 
alleged to have been published against a company. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie therefore had no occasion to prove the facts which he 
had collected against this so-called company ; but in his de- 
fences, dated July 9, 1839, heset forth a statement, of which the 
foliowing is an abstract. 

That in 1836, a plan was devised to set up this assurance 
company, which was said to have been founded in 1696 (!) and 
to have a capital of a million. That it was sparingly adver- 
tized at first in London, but plentifully in the provincial papers. 
That agencies were established, and among other places, at 
Glasgow, where a good deal of business was done. ‘That the 
monstrous character of the benefits proposed excited attention, 





* On the supposition that a proper increase is made for management. 
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and that explanation was asked of the agent. That this agent 
having visited London, declared that he had seen several of 
the directors, whom he had found to be of the highest respec- 
tability, and that he had been informed by Sir John Rae Reid, 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, that the company 
was in every way trustworthy. ‘That Sir J. R. Reid, on being 
written to, denied ever having made such an assertion, and 
declared that he knew nothing of the parties in question. That 
the agent had represented the names of H. R. Perkins and 
James Drummond, which appeared in the list of directors, as 
being those of the well known brewer and banker. ‘That 
Mr. Mackenzie thereupon warned the Glasgow public, by 
writing an article on the subject, and publishing Sir J. Reid's 
letter, with one from Mr. Barber Beaumont, giving an account 
of several circumstances calculated to throw suspicion on the 
company. That all the exertions of the London police failed 
in discovering the alleged directors of this establishment. 
That one of the leading officials, when traced out, was found 
to have been a tapster in a tavern in London, where he had 
failed ; that another of them was his brother-in-law, who had 
been dismissed in December 1837 from his employment as a 
journeyman bell-hanger, in which capacity he had been mak- 
ing thirty shillings a week, out of which his parish had com- 
pelled him to pay five shillings a week for the maintenance of 
a wife whom he had deserted, while he lived in adultery with 
another woman. ‘That a third had been a gentleman’s servant, 
and was afterwards employed in taking orders for a wine mer- 
chant, in which character he had also failed. That one person 
at least, connected officially with the Independent and West 
Middlesex Company, had been connected with a fraudulent 
concern called the “ London Equitable Loan Company,” 
which had assumed the name of the Duke of Wellington 
as their patron, and had been disavowed by the Duke. That 
their solicitor, having come down to Scotland in consequence 
of certain actions brought against the company, was himself 
arrested on a meditatio fuge warrant; and when examined 
before the magistrates, refused to answer any questions as to 
the constitution or character of the company, and after finding 
caution, left Scotland with great expedition. 

Such is Mr. Mackenzie’s description, which he was prepared 
to justify, of a company which still continues to do business in 
London, and which is reported to have been very successful 
in the country. These allegations are widely known in Scot- 
land, and should certainly be made known, aud, if those con- 
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cerned can do it, answered, in England. If they should be 
true, the whole thing is dreadful to think of; and this one in- 
stance alone would justify the rational part of the community 
in demanding legislation on the subject. Whether this com- 
pany be what it has been represented to be, or not; that is, 
whether ignorance and rashness, or preconcerted fraud, ve the 
key to the extraordinary annuity and assurance tables which 
we have exposed, the consequences will be equally fatal to the 
numerous subscribers, who, with their families, must be in- 
jured, and may be ruined, by the operation of this impossible 
scheme. Law must step in, sooner or later, and once again 
we ask of our legislature, What are you waiting for? Will you 
never believe that the plans which tend to the ruin of the 
widow and the orphan on a large scale, are to be checked, 
until you hear the ery of the injured reproaching you for the 
past, because you would not take the clear warning which 
pointed out the future? Is there no member of either House 
who has time or knowledge to turn his thoughts to the pre- 
sent state of the trade which we have been describing? If 
the unfortunate persons who have been or may be deceived by 
the various arts to which we have alluded, had committed 
larceny or felony, both houses would have spent long even- 
ings in discussing plans for their punishment or reformation, 
and my honourable friend, and my honourable and gallant 
friend, and my honourable and learned friend, and all the de- 
nominations of honourable friends (and how friendly they are 
to be sure!) would have cried Hear, hear, until the report of 
the debate was as wet as a fresh newspaper, the best half of 
every sentence being “drowned in cheers.” Prevention is 
better than cure, but here prevention is the only cure, for the 
disorder is deadly, and the mischief is that of a plague which 
strikes at the life of hundreds, and takes no single victim. <A 
healthy system has grown and is growing; but the weeds have 
sprung up in the crop, and must be rooted out. Without me- 
taphor, the confidence of the public in the whole system of as- 
surance, the ultimate abolisher of all poor-laves, will receive a 
strong check if certain and speedy remedies be not applied to 
its abuses, as it now exists among the middle classes. Let 
such a check be given, and the progress of its influence among 
the poorer classes will also be retarded; a few years of delay 
may postpone for generations the time when every man through- 
out the country, who has not an independent fortune, shall 
make his day of health and strength the soLe and AssuRED 
earthly support of his sick bed, and of his surviving family. 
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Art. 1V.—Hungary and Transylvania ; with Remarks on 
their Condition, social, political and economical. By John 
Paget, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1839. 


HEN Dr. Bright was travelling some quarter of a cen- 
tury ago in Hungary, he was asked by a mining officer 
of Kremnitz whether Mexico was not an English island, and | 
if rice, sugar, and coffee were not the products of Great Bri- 
tain. These questions undoubtedly displayed a considerable 
degree of ignorance on the part of the doctor’s acquaintance. 
But the tables might be easily turned upon ourselves. ‘There 
is much of justice in the complaint made to Mr. Paget by the 
Hungarians, that Englishmen in general were more interested 
about the islanders of the South Sea and the negroes of Africa, 
than about the inhabitants of the east of Europe. It is but a 
few days ago that we heard a member of parliament ask in 
what part of Circassia Khiva was situated,—Khiva, which is 
not in Circassia at all, but many hundred leagues distant from 
that region. 

In fact, until public attention was attracted to the Danube 
through the Count Szechenyi’s exertions to render it navigable 
by the steam-boat, the whole of Europe, to the east and south- 
east of Vienna, may be said to have Jain under a dense cloud 
of oblivion, so far as the active nations of the west were con- 
cerned. Although the eagles and legions of Rome had found 
their way into those vast and fertile countries stretching from 
Illyria to the Carpathian mountains; had to a certain extent 
civilized them, embellished them by noble structures, and ren- 
dered their inhabitants conversant with that language which 
is never to die; yet when the empire fell, Cimmerian darkness 
again claimed them for “her own.” ‘The wars between 
Turkey and Austria for awhile reminded us that Belgrade, 
Peterwaredin, Buda, and Pesth, were still in existence. But 
the French revolution, the victories of Marengo and Auster- 
litz, the marches to Berlin and Moscow, and all that succession 
of marvellous events which terminated at Waterloo, so com- 
pletely averted all minds from the more distant nations of our 
hemisphere, that when the first Englishman who steamed it 
down the Danube described his voyage, and spoke of the popu- 
lation on its banks, he was represented by more than one of 
his critics to have introduced his countrymen to the knowledge 
ofa * new world.” 

A “new world” indeed! It was a phrase against which 
the Hungarians had good right to protest. Ten or eleven 
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millions of people, possessing institutions as free and quite as 
ancient as our own, a territory much more extensive and 
fertile than Great Britain, and a religion derived from the 
source of truth which they have ever cherished, and to which 
the great majority still firmly adhere,—had good right to 
murmur when they were alluded to as mere st:2:zers in Eu- 
rope. It is high time that we should reform our own snallow 
notions in this respect, and that we should at least render our- 
selves a little better informed in geography than the represen- 
tative of one of our counties, who asked in what part of Circassia 
Khiva was to be found. 

It must indeed be confessed that both Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania present many difficulties to a traveller, which the mere 
summer tourist would have little disposition to conquer. The 
people are every where civil and hospitable; but the access to 
their principal towns, and the most interesting portions of their 
territory, are confined to roads which are still in a state of na- 
ture. The plains of Hungary are traversed by highways best 
known to the horses accustomed to run from stage to stage, 
and scarcely distinguishable except by deep ruts here and 
there, through scanty herbage, or low brushwood, which seems 
to have no limit. The highways and byeways of ‘Transylvania 
are still less inviting. ‘The mountainous character of that re- 
gion renders a journey through it an affair of no ordinary peril. 
No very pleasant sensations arise from the rocking which a 
traveller must undergo, who, seated in a wooden cart, ora 
vehicle of wicker-work, is often knocked about from one side to 
the other, and occasionally pitched bodily out upon a ledge 
of rock, or perchance into a ravine, while descending what 
is called the king’s “high-road.” The greater therefore are 
the obligations which are due from those 

** Gentlemen of England 
Who stay at home in ease,” 

to Mr. Paget and other enterprising persons, who rough it 
through those terre incognitx, and then take the trouble to 
tell us of all that they have seen and heard during their jour- 
neys. ‘To Mr. Paget, very particular marks of our gratitude 
ought to be paid; for he not only imposed upon himself a 
great deal of personal toil and privation in endeavouring to 
explore the interior of Hungary and ‘Transylvania, but also no 
small pecuniary sacrifices; for he took with him an eminent 
artist to skech the scenery, and has illustrated his volumes so 
abundantly with landscapes, and groups of the natives, and 
sketches of mountain fastnesses, and ancient castles, that he 
can scarcely expect a sale sufficient to cover his expenditure. 
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We must therefore begin by forgiving him for the very 
slender knowledge he evinces, throughout his work, of botany 
and geology. In mineralogy he seems somewhat more of an 
adept. Indeed we have a sharp suspicion that he was tempted 
into Transylvania by some other “prospects” than those 
which the face of the country opened to his view. The dreams 
awakened by certain mining speculations, in a region where 
every mountain is said to teem with gold and silver, may 
possibly have had for him a spell which he could not well 
resist. It is certain that he speaks with more than usual 
warmth of language, about a certain little branch of solid gold 
which he saw or read of, and believed to have sprung from.a- 
trunk of the same highly prized metal. Nor can we imagine 
that the great and diversified volume of nature could have 
possessed many real attractions for a tourist, who could write 
in the following style about a sunrise :— 

“ A sunrise may be a very delightful thing, and I have almost en- 
joyed it, when stern necessity obliged me to be moving at such a 
time. But I do most solemnly protest against the imputation of 
ever having risen voluntarily at so unseemly an hour for so absurd a 
purpose. ‘To a sunset commend me if you will; there you have 
glorious colours, and feelings congenial to them ; all the brilliancy of 
golden lights and purple shadows, all the poetry of warmth, the luxury 
of shade, and the still sweetness of reposing nature. But in the 
morning, the poor sun itself looks no better than a huge Seville 
orange ; and the raw air, and cold dead smell of night, together with 
the gray tints of surrounding objects, make one shiver at such mockery 
of life and heat. I would as soon get up to see the housemaid make 
my study fire, as worship the god of day till he has fairly warmed 
the air, and made it fit for mortal breathing.”—vol. i. p. 185. 


We should be glad to see dame Nature give Mr. Paget a 
pinch in the ear, or a good ducking in a shower of rain, for 
such a piece of, we were going to say, impertinence as this. 
But the phrase is rather stronger than we should like to use, 
and moreover it would not be quite justifiable; for albeit he 
thus speaks slightingly of the glorious pageantry that attends 
the god of day upon leaving the eastern gates for his usual 
visit to the haunts of men, still our author, in spite of the little 
spice of dandyism infused through his intellectual constitu- 
tion, does often betray a sincere love of beautiful skies, and 
of those gorgeous mantles, as Milton describes some clouds, 
lined and edged with cloth of burnished gold. 

Mr. Paget commenced his Hungarian tour in June 1835, 
setting out from Presburg, and proceeding thence, after he 
was tired of witnessing the proceedings of the diet, and ex- 
amining all the “lions” of the place, to the valley of the 
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Waag, a romantic region, which, though at so short a distance 
from Vienna, has hitherto been scarcely heard of by English- 
men. ‘The Waag river, born somewhere among the valleys 
of the Krivain, winds northward until it is lost in the Danube 
at Komorn, about midway between Presburg and Pesth. In 
the lower part of its course, it irrigates rich plains covered with 
corn as far as the eye can reach. But in its more northern 
courses, which are somewhat lawless, (as its name, derived from 
the Latin Vagus, intimates), it leads the traveller through wild 
and fantastic scenery. It is often a most dangerous and trea- 
cherous river. Without giving anything like fair warning, it 
will suddenly quit its previous channel, and turn off elsewhere, 
sweeping away whole villages with their inhabitants, and 
leaving behind it, instead of green pastures and smiling har- 
vests, vast beds of sands and stones. 

Without stopping to examine all the charms of the valley, 
its hot springs and various villages, we shall transport our- 
selves at once to the caves of Demenfalva. 


“Having applied the evening before for permission to visit the 
cavern of Demenfalva, to a gentleman of the name of Kubin, on 
whose property it is situated, and having been kindly promised by 
his lady, who received us in his absence, that she would find us 
guides, and make every necessary provision for our visiting it, we 
started for the village of Demenfalva ; when, being provided with a 
guide, we drove on to tke cavern, about five miles distant. I shall 
not easily forget that drive. We were in a light carriage of the 
country, without springs, and had to pass along the rocky bed of a 
mountain torrent. It is almost impossible for a carriage of this 
description to fall over, but it required all our care to avoid falling 
out; for every turn of the wheel brought it over huge masses of 
rock, from which it fell down again with a shake that seemed to dis- 
locate every bone in our bodies. 

“« At last we came in sight of the cavern’s mouth,—a small hole at 
a considerable height on the side of a limestone mountain, in a ver 
wild and beautiful valley. Here another guide awaited us, both 
being as savage-looking fellows as I ever saw, and unfortunately ig- 
norant of any other language than Sclavackish. The entrance, not 
more than three feet high, opens into a high passage, which descends 
rather suddenly for several hundred feet, and leads into the first 
cavern, the roof and floor of which are beset with stalactytes and sta- 
lagmites, thongh not of any great size. From thence we  haptine t by 
a broken and very rotten ladder, into a larger cavern, out of which, a low 
archway conducted usto the greatcuriosity of Demenfalva, the ice grotto. 
Inthe centre of this grotto, which is rather small, rises a column of beau- 
tifully clear ice, about seven feethigh, on which the water falls as it drops 
from the ceiling,and immediately freezes, The floor is one mass of thick 
ice. Still lower in the same direction, is a much larger chamber, where 
an ice pillar, of several feet in thickness, reaches from the roof to the 
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floor. It is formed of small irregularly rounded crystals of ice, of 
about the size of drops of water, which reflected most brilliantly the 
light of our torches as it fell on them. 

“Tt is the presence of the ice in this cavern, and the various shapes it 
puts on, which imparts to Demenfalva its peculiar interest and beauty. 
We have already seen it forming the slendercolumn and the stately pil- 
lar ; a little further on, it presents in wonderful exactriess the beautiful 
appearance of a frozen waterfall ; in one place it hangs in such graceful 
and delicate folds, that the statuary might borrow it as the beau ideal 
of his drapery ; while in another, it makes the elaborate fretwork of 
the Gothic roof. It was singular to observe the apparent uncertainty 
as to whether ice or solid limestone should result from the water which 
trickled through the roof; in one instance, where the roof of the cavern 
was covered with hard limestone stalactytes, the floor was composed 
of icy stalagmites. It seemed as though the one or the other was 
indifferently formed. To what this circumstance is owing, in what 
respect Demenfalva differs from other caves where limestone deposits 
take place, but where there is no ice formed, I cannot say. Ice is 
also found in an old mine at Herrengrund, as well as in one or two 
other caverns in Hungary. That of Herrengrund is remarkable as 
having only begun to form, on the miners’ opening an old shaft, and 
as having proceeded so fast, as to oblige them to discontinue their 
workings. It is said still to go on increasing, though much is con- 
sumed in summer by the inhabitants of Neusohl, for whom it forms a 
common ice-house ; nay, so well does it answer this purpose, that the 
greater the heat of the summer, the more rapidly is the ice said to 
increase. 

“‘ As far as 1am aware, no satisfactory explanation has been given of 
this phenomenon. At Demenfalva, there was no perceptible draught 
of air, which our lights, if not our feelings, would have indicated ; 
nor, as far as I could judge (my thermometer was broken), was it at 
all colder here, than in Adelsberg or Aggteletk. The stratum, a com- 
pact limestone, is the same in all those caverns I have seen, and the 
quantity of moisture differs but little. 

“ After sketching the second ice grotto, we passed onward intoa 
long cavern with a gothic arched roof, containing a number of stalac- 
tyte pillars of beautiful forms. The floor was here no longer of stone 
or ice, but covered with a very fine dry lime dust. Two more caverns 
of great size, and so high, that the feeble light of our torches lost 
itself in seeking to define their limits, led us to a narrow passage, 
where the bottom was covered with a soft white mud, common in 
such places, and called by the Germans berg milch, (mountain 
milk), and which soon became so deep, that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed further. We returned by the same road, which I should think 
was about a mile long, having occupied two hours in the cavern.”— 
vol. i. pp. 141-5. 


There is more celebrity attached in Hungary to the office 
of member of our Parliament, than we had thought of. The 
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Waagites seemed, according to our author, to think, that the 
House of Commons especially, must needs be the resort of 
everybody. He had heard young men declare that they 
would slave a whole life long, for the pleasure of once seeing 
and hearing the debates of that house. Had they, however, 
been present at some of the debates upon Lord Stanley’s 
Irish registration bill, and witnessed the conduct of some of 
our young lordlings, and disappointed place-hunters, upon 
those occasions, we presume that they would scarcely have 
felt any very ungovernable desire to quit their native vales for 
a second visit to our legislative bear-garden. Some of their 
questions, however, were rather piquant. ‘“ How did Lord 
Grey look ?” ‘ How could Peel hold with the Ultra-Tories ?” 
or, indeed, they might have added with any other Tories, all 
of whom, we suspect, he would wish to see crammed into a 
ship bound for New Zealand. Another droll question which 
the Waagites, (is not our word ‘‘ Wag” borrowed from that 
valley ?) put to Mr. Paget was, ** Did Stanley really believe 
all he talked about Church property?” Doubtless this was 
one of the interrogatories which, our traveller confesses, puz- 
zled him “not a little.” 

Mr. Paget devotes many pages to the constitution of the 
Hungarian chambers, a rather trite subject, upon which his 
researches, if they be indeed worthy of that name, have thrown 
no new light. One of the most distinguished members of the 
legislature, the Count Szechenyi, has been for some time 
known to all Europe, on account of his great personal sacri- 
fices and exertions in favour of his country. The following 
sketch of his character we know to be perfectly correct as far 
as it goes :— 

“Count Széchenyi Istvan* is the third son of the founder and 
benefactor of the museum of Pesth, a scion of the same house which 
produced two of the most distinguished archbishops of Hungary. 
For seventeen years Széchenyi served in the Austrian army ; and it 
was not until the peace had rendered it an idle life, and removed all 
chance of distinction, that he determined to quit it. Perhaps dis- 
gusted with the system of favouritism, or the personal enmity which 
had kept him down to the rank of captain; perhaps moved by that 
spirit of regeneration, which, from the mountains of Transylvania, 
spread over the plains of Hungary, and was felt even at the gates of 
Vienna itself; or, it may be, warned that the freedom with which he 
had dared, under the influence of this spirit, in his place as a Hun- 





* In Hungarian, the Christian-name is placed after the sirname, as in natural 
history the name of the species follows that of the genus. 
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garian magnate, to address the Upper Chamber, was inconsistent with 
the uniform he wore. Such have been suggested as among the causes 
which may have driven him from the army, and which soon placed 
him in the foremost rank of Hungarian patriots. 

“ The leisure which he now enjoyed was occupied in foreign travel. 
England particularly fixed his notice; our manners, our institutions, 
our commerce, were objects of his study, and offered him useful hints 
for the improvement of his native land. The causes which impeded 
the introduction of commerce in Hungary, and the great develope- 
ment of her natural resources which must result from their removal, 
first occupied his attention. At home, he found a government and 
people mutually distrustful. The Hungarians complained to him that 
foreign—so they called Austrian—jealousy and oppression, were the 
sole causes of all their misfortunes ; while, beyond the Carpathians, he 
heard his countrymen described as a tyrannical, ignorant, and turbu- 
lent nobility ; the oppressors of a poor, idle, and slavish peasantry ; the 
one class who would, the other who would not, effect anything for the 
common advantage of their country. On all sides, a reform in Hun- 
gary was declared impossible. 

“‘ Széchenyi was not to be turned from his object. His plan was 
cautiously laid down, and has been so far steadily followed up :—to 
labour incessantly at improvements, and to pursue such only as the 
strength of his means gave him a reasonable hope, that, with unwearied 
perseverance, he might carry through. In common with others, he has 
always striven for the great objects of reform in the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, an extension of the rights of the lower classes, 
and a more equitable and just government ; but his great and peculiar 
glory is in the path which he has marked out alone, and which, in 
spite of all obstacles, he still follows with the greatest success—namely, 
the improvement of the material condition of Hungary. 

“ One of the first objects to which Széchenyi drew the attention of 
his countrymen, was the improvement of the breed of horses ; a sub- 
ject particularly suited to their taste, and likely to attract their notice. 
A large stud, often from one to two hundred horses, forms almost a 
necessary part of a nobleman’s establishment; and yet they rarely 
breed anything but a cross of the common country horse with the 
large, slow, high-actioned Spanish horse, a raee of little use but for the 
pomp of ceremony. Széchenyi introduced the English race-horse 
and hunter ; and to show their superiority, he instituted races, and kept 
a pack of hounds; in short, he succeeded in making English horses 
a fashion, which is now generally followed. 

“ The races take place twice a year—at Pesth about the end of May, 
and in autumn at Parendorf, near Presburg—and are so well attended 
that it is evident they suit the taste of the people, and it is highly 
probable that they will one day form a part of the national amuse- 
ments.’—vol. i. pp. 204-7. 


No person knows better how to apply to patriotic purposes 
means in themselves intangible even to Austrian law, than the 
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Count Széchenyi. His mode of proceeding has been, through- 
out his career, the true secret of his success. Scrupulously 
careful in avoiding any measure that might lead to sanguinary 
results—sufficiently attached to the interests of his own “ order” 
to preserve their privileges, so far as those privileges are really 
useful to good government, untouched—and above all things, 
dreading the evil consequences that would arise from lifting 
the flood-gates of democracy—the Count has gone on from 
step to step, contenting himself with whatever he can gain, 
provided only his progress be real and substantial. This spe- 
cies of reform is, perhaps, the only one that could be benefi- 
cial to Hungary in its actual condition. It requires great pru- 
dence, and untiring patriotism. There are many well-informed 
and high minds amongst the better classes of the Hungarian 
nobility; many minds also, which, though not so well in- 
structed, are susceptible of generous emotions, which the 
Count knows how to turn to advantage. His tactics are, to 
get these individuals to meet together as often as possible— 
sometimes at county assemblies—an old privilege of the Hun- 
garians—sometimes at horse-races, which the Austrian govern- 
ment dare not venture to oppose—sometimes at the casino, or 
club, which has been for many years established at Pesth, 
chiefly through the Count’s exertions. By these means also 
the Count has succeeded to a very great extent in restoring to 
general use the Hungarian language, which was fast falling 
into desuetude. He has written and published several volumes 
and tracts in that language of a most valuable character, and 
uniformly speaks in Hungarian whenever he addresses the 
Chamber of Diet to which he belongs. His admiration of 
England and her institutions is enthusiastic. He has been 
charged with having lately somewhat relaxed in the activity of 
his patriotic career, in consequence of his having been ap- 
pointed by the Austrian government chief commissioner for 
perfecting the steam navigation of the Danube. Mr. Paget 
has given these accusations an answer, in every word of which 
we, who also have the honour to know Count Széchenyi, en- 
tirely agree. 

“ Looking at the whole tenor of Count Széchenyi’s public life, we 
feel convinced that he has not acted without reflection, and probably 
not without good reason, in withdrawing from the political arena for a 
time; but he must not forget how much Hungary, how much Europe 
expects from him. When a man has once embarked on the stream of 
public life, he has no longer a right to disappoint the just expectations 
of the world. When such a man fails, the honest confidence, the 
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high resolves, the purest aspirations of millions are sacrificed. One 
feels a sickening at the heart, a contempt for virtue, a hatred of one’s 
kind, when the man we have worshipped as the idol of our hopes, de- 
ceives us in the expectations we have formed of him. 

“ The Hungarians, however, need not entertain such fears; what- 
ever may be the difference in — as to the means, no one can doubt 
the rectitude of Széchenyi’s object. Itcannot be denied that the sup- 
port of high moral principles, the unflinching advocacy of just rights, 
and the unyielding defence of the injured and oppressed, are yet more 
important to the weil-being of mankind than the mere improvement 
of their material existence; but few in the Hungarian Diet have ful- 
filled these duties better than Széchenyi, while the other objects at 
which he has so industriously laboured, the detractors of his fame 
have entirely neglected. 

*‘ Those who read Széchenyi’s works, and know the reception which 
they met with—who are acquainted with the excessive national sus- 
ceptibility of the Hungarians—and who recollect how just, and there- 
fore how bitter, was the satire he directed against them—will not sus- 
pect him of seeking popularity, except so far as it is necessary to the 
furtherance of his objects. 

“That Széchenyi has not attempted what he could not do, and 
what others have failed in doing when they did attempt, is, both at 
home and abroad, no uncommon subject of complaint against him. 
To me it appears one of his greatest merits. ‘To have known his own 
powers, to have calculated accurately how far his means would enable 
him to go, to have reflected deeply on the practicability as well as uti- 
lity of a scheme before he proposed it for adoption, would seem just 
those qualities which best entitle a man to the confidence of a nation ; 
and which, when united to high talents, necessarily make him the 
leader of a party.”—vol.i. pp. 226-7. 

Mr. Paget made a very agreeable excursion to a pretty 
little bathing-place, called Fured, on the shores of the Balaton 
lake, about eighty miles south of Pesth. It shows how little 
we know of Hungary, to find that our author and his com- 
panions were the first Englishmen who ever visited Fured. 
Balaton, or, as it is otherwise called, the Platten Sea, extends 
about fifty miles in length; its breadth is nowhere less than 
eight or nine miles. It communicates with the Danube by 
the river Scio, which unfortunately is not navigable. Upon this 
internal sea, there was not a single sail. Some authorities 
have stated that it ebbs and flows regularly, and is also salt, 
like the ocean; but Mr. Paget contradicts this assertion. To 
a question why they did not turn it to advantage in the way 
of communication, the Hungarians replied, “ Oh, we do in 
winter ; we then drive from one side to the other of it, as if it 
were aroad!” The lake abounds in delicious fish, especially 
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in the species called the fogas (perca lucioperca), said to be, 
from its flavour, and the firmness of its texture, the best fresh- 
water fish in Europe. The gourmands also set a high value 
on the crawfish of the Balaton, which is not unlike the small 
Jobster. Our author was nearly caught by another kind of 
fish—a lady blooming in all sorts of charms, whom, however, 
in a short time, he discovered to be a most complete coquette— 
a fortunate discovery for the future Mrs. Paget, (the daughter, 
we believe, of the Count Wesselyni,) to whom, by-the by, we 
are pleased to see, her husband has, in a few affectionate ex- 
pressions, dedicated the present work. 

Some peculiarities still adhere to Hungarian society, which 
a little more intercourse with the western circles will doubtless 
speedily correct. For instance, the ladies in a ball-room cling 
always together, even when promenading. At supper also, the 
gentlemen took out their pipes, involved the room in a cloud 
of smoke, and kicked up a general row before the ladies could 
have made their escape. In excuse for this scene, Mr. Paget, 
however, states, that the “ gentlemen” then at Fured were 
chiefly country squires, and those too not the most polished of 
their order, 

A transition of great importance to the general welfare of 
Hungary, is at this moment, and has been for some time, in 
progress in that country. Formerly the proprietor of the land, 
and his serfs (for such they were) upon them, cultivated the 
soil in common; and in return for their privileges in this re- 
spect, the peasant yielded either a certain number of days’ 
labour, or a portion of corn, or both. ‘The proprietor fre- 
quently found this system inconvenient, as, there being no 
defined limit between the land which he wished to cultivate 
himself, and that tilled by the peasant, he experienced insur- 
mountable difficulties in introducing any improvements in the 
management of his property. Laws have been recently en- 
acted authorising the proprietor to place within a ring fence 
as much of his land as he deems equitable ; but in lieu of any 
tracts comprised within his limits which have hitherto been 
occupied by any of his peasants, he is bound to give them allot- 
ments elsewhere. ‘The change, though manifestly calculated 
to benefit both parties, has caused no slight discontent. It is, 
however, proceeding ; and we have, in Mr, Paget’s work, a 
very favourable account of the results in some districts, to 
which we are anxious to invite the attention, particularly of 
our own countrymen, under the hope that some measure of a 
similar kind might be devised for improving the relations be- 
tween our landlords and their tenantry. 
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It would, perhaps, not suit our land proprietors—especially 
those who are in the class of absentees— to farm their own estates 
so extensively as some of the Hungarian magnates do; but 
there are some other points among the agrarian reforms now 
going on in that country, which might be adopted in Ireland 
with great advantage. But let us first see how these reforms 
have worked. A number of peasants, who some years ago had 
lived chiefly in miserable cabins scattered here and there over 
the surface of a particular estate, are now collected in a village, 
consisting of rows of neat whitewashed cottages, shaded by 
avenues of acacias and wallnuts, presenting every possible ap- 
pearance of cleanliness and comfort. Let us step with our 
traveller and his host into the first cottage they visited, while 
they were passing through one of his villages. 


“Tt was that of a poor widow. I was positively startled at the 
kindly feelings with which the Count was received, and the proofs of 
comfort which everywhere met my eye. The widow was poor, for she 
had lost her husband and her sons—all, except one, who was a soldier ; 
and she had none, therefore, to aid her to till her little farm. But yet 
nothing like want was apparent in any part of her arrangements; and 
her heart was glad, for the Count had succeeded in obtaining the 
young hussar’s discharge, and the mother’s gratitude was warmly and 
affectionately expressed. From thence we crossed the street to the 
house of an opposite neighbour, a stout middle-aged man, and one of 
the richest peasants in the village. Joy sparkled in the good man’s 
face as he doffed his broad-brimmed hat, smoothed his long black hair, 
and kissed his master’s hand, in delight to see him in his cottage.— 
vol. i. p. 286. 


The kissing of the superior’s hand is no badge of slavery in 
Hungary. On the contrary, it is a token of the warm feeling 
that exists between the head of a family and his kinsmen and 
dependants, and is always practised whenever he meets them. 
It is a beautiful spectacle, which we ourselves have often wit- 
nessed in that country. Mr. Paget thus minutely describes 
one of the cottages lower down the village in question : 


“ It is, for the most part, a long one-storied building, presenting a 
gable only to the street, with an enclosed yard facing the whole length 
of the building. The gable end is generally pierced by two small 
windows ; or, rather peep-holes, for they are very rarely more than a 
foot square, below which is a rustic seat overshadowed by a tree. The 
yard is separated from the street, sometimes by a handsome double 
gateway and stately wall; sometimes by a neat fence formed of reeds, 
or of the straw of the maize ; and sometimes by a broken hedge, pre- 
senting that dilapidated state of half freedom, half restraint, in which 
pigs and children so much delight, where they can at once enjoy 
liberty, and set at nought control. H 2 
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“ Passing through the gateway, we entered the first door, which 
led into the kitchen ; on either side of which was a good-sized dwelling- 
room. The kitchen, whitewashed like the rest of the house, was itself 
small, and almost entirely occupied by a hearth four feet high, on 
which was blazing a wood fire, with preparations for the evening meal. 
The room to the left, with the two little peep-holes to the street, was 
evidently the best room of the cottage, for it was that into which the 
peasant was most anxious to show us. 

* In one corner was a wooden seat fixed to the wall, and before it 
an oaken table, so solid that it seemed fixed there too; on the oppo- 
site side stood the large earthenware stove ; while a third corner was 
occupied by a curious phenomenon,—a low bedstead heaped up to 
the ceiling with feather-beds. The use of this piece of furniture com- 
pletely puzzled us,—to sleep on it was impossible; and we were 
obliged to refer to the Count for an explanation, who assured us it was 
an article of luxury on which the Hungarian peasant prided himself 
highly. For sleeping, he prefers to lay his hard mattrass on the 
wooden bench, or even on the floor; but, like other people who think 
themselves wiser, an exhibition of profuse expenditure in articles of 
luxury ,—feather-beds are his fancy,—flatters his vanity. These beds 
are generally a part of his wife’s dowry. 

‘In the favourite corner we commonly observed—for the peasants 
of Z are Catholics—a gilded crucifix or a rudely-coloured 
Mater dolorosa, the penates of the family ; while all round hung a 
goodly array of pots and pans, a modest mirror, perhaps even a painted 
set of coffee-cups, and, sometimes, a drinking glass of curious work- 
manship, and of no ordinary dimensions. A Protestant peasant sup- 
plies the place of saints and virgins by heads of Kaizer Franzel, and 
Prince Schwartzenberg; and, not unfrequently, Buonaparte and 
Wellington look terrible things at each other across the room. 

“ The corresponding apartment on the other side of the kitchen 
was furnished with more ordinary benches and tables, and served 
for the common eating and sleeping room of the family. Beyond 
this, but still under the same roof, was a store-room and dairy; and 
below it acellar. The store-room well deserves its name, for such 
quantities of turo (a kind of cheese), lard, fruits, dried herbs, and 
pickles, laid up for winter use, I never saw ; and in some houses the 
cellar was not less plentifully supplied, and that too with a very toler- 
able wine. The cow-house was rarely without one or two tenants; 
the stables boasted a pair or sometimes four horses; the pig-sties, it 
is true, were empty, but only because the pigs had not yet returned 
from the stubble-fields: and to these most of the houses added sheep- 
sheds and poultry-pens,—presenting altogether perhaps as good a 
picture of a rich and prosperous peasantry as one could find in any 
part of the world.”—vol. i. pp. 287-290. 





Alas! how completely is the Irish cabin described in the 
following picture, (which Mr. Paget has given for the sake of 
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the contrast,) of a very different kind of dwelling which he 
found upon the estate of a very different proprietor. 

“ Take G——, a small village in the north of Hungary, difficult 
of access from the bad roads in the neighbourhood, and not favoured 
by nature with the richest of soils. ‘The peasants love the brandy- 
bottle, and hate their landlord. The Baron B lives in Vienna, 
and lets his village to a greedy Jew, who grinds out of the people 
every particle of possible profit, no matter how injurious ultimately 
such conduct may prove to them or to their master. The dingy cot- 
tages are built of unhewn firs, carelessly put together, and plastered 
with mud on the inside; they rarely consist of more than two, and 
generally only of one chamber, where the whole family must live. 
Attached to the house is a shed for the oxen and pigs; horses and 
sheep they have none. I must confess, I cannot speak so minutely 
of the interior of the cottages here as at Z-—, for, in going towards 
one of them, I stepped up to the knees in a mass of putrefying hemp ; 
which, with the filthy appearance of the children crowding the thresh- 
old, effectually cooled my curiosity.”"—vol. i. p. 292. 

The bad roads,—the unfriendly soil,—the loved bottle,— 
the hated landlord,—the absentee lord,—the greedy agent 
(an attorney) “ who grinds out of the people every particle of 
possible profit,” the dingy cottage,—the one room,—the pigs, 
—the putrid dung-hill,—how completely descriptive of the 
poor peasants dwelling in many parts of Ireland which we could 
name,—parts too in which, instead of any chance of ameliora- 
tion, we perceive signs only of a still more wretched state of 
things, verifying to the letter the address of Richard to the 
peasants of Essex, when, after the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
he used these words, “ Rustici quidem fuistis et estis, in bon- 
dageo permanebitis, non ut hactenus, sed incomparabiliter 
viliori.” ‘ Villeins indeed you have been and are; in bondage 
you shall remain, not as hitherto, but still more vile than ever.” 
Too nearly akin to the tyrannous spirit of Richard is that by 
which those landlords are actuated who are now leagued to- 
gether for the avowed purpose of expelling from their lands 
their Catholic tenantry, and forcing them either to emigrate 
to the colonies, or to seek refuye in the suburbs of the nearest 
town, where they must become mendicants. 

In Hungary, such a state of things formerly gave rise to 
many risings of the discontented peasantry ; similar to those 
which in Ireland have been designated agrarian disturbances. 
But in Hungary a good sovereign came to the aid of the people, 
and by an act of power, somewhat arbitrary it must be con- 
fessed, but perfectly excusable, seeing that it could not be ac- 
complished with the assistance of the diet, Maria Theresa gave 
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them the celebrated “ Urbarium,” a code of laws which in 
return for certain payments to the crown, and contributions in 
labour or produce to the lord, conferred upon the peasantry a 
kind of joint property in the soil, of which the latter could not 
deprive him without his consent, except in some particular 
cases specified in the laws. 

This “ Urbarium” enabled the peasant to bequeath his 
“ fief,” or rather indeed its usufruct, to his children. A 
peasant’s ‘¢ fief” consisted of a house and garden-ground, to the 
extent of one acre,—of an arable and pasture farm, varying in 
different counties, and according to the qualities of the soil, 
from about sixteen to forty acres of arable, and from about six 
to twelve acres of meadow land. We have no doubt that in 
the course of time the contributions to the land in labour and 
produce will be commuted for a fixed rent in money, and that 
the usufruct will then be converted into a real estate, thus alter- 
ing most materially the condition of the Hungarian peasant 
from that in which it was, when a diet of the olden times de- 
clared that, “ Nulla res magis florenti quondam Hungarize 
statui nocuisse videtur oppressione colonorum quorum clamor 
ascendit jugiter ante conspectum Dei.” Nothing seems in 
former ages to have more materially interfered with the pros- 
perity of Hungary than the oppression of the peasantry, whose 
cries ascended directly to the throne of God!” How truly 
might we not apply the same language to many parts of Ire- 
land! Some such measure, as a joint or separate right of pro- 
perty in the land which he cultivates, must, we think, sooner 
or later be established in favour of the occupying tenant in 
Ireland. At least, some system of Jaw must be adopted which 
shall compel the Jandlord to consider that he has duties 
to perform as well as rights to exercise. The soil of a country, 
filled with a population, ought not to be held in the contempla- 
tion of law as a species of property capable of being dealt with 
so absolutely as a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep. Even if 
it were de facto and de jure in pussession of the sovereign, there 
are certain natural claims arising out of the birth of a human 
being upon the spot—the ordinance that he shall earn his 
bread upon it by the sweat of his brow—which precede all other 
dispositions of the land, whether made by decree of the mo- 
narch or the authority of the legislature. These natural claims 
are deeply founded, and ought to be respected. Laws at va- 
riance with them cannot obtain a willing obedience in any 
community which the world has yet seen, and therefore we 
must not wonder that the rights attempted to be enforced with 
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so much rigour in Ireland by the legal proprietors of the ter- 
ritory have created so large a share of discontent as they have 
done,—discontent which must go on increasing until some 
system shall be adopted which may reconcile the just interests 
of all parties. What that system should be we are not at this 
moment in a situation to state. But we apprehend that some 
materials for appeasing the disquietude which exists upon this 
subject, may be found in the quantity of waste lands with 
which Ireland abounds. A distribution of this land ought to 
be effected upon terms which would render it purchaseable by 
the industrious peasantry who reside near it. Similar dis- 
tributions might take place with respect to such portions of 
the bog land as could be drained and cultivated. The success 
of the loan banks in many parts of Ireland for small commer- 
cial purposes, is sufficient to encourage the establishment of 
institutions of the same kind for agricultural objects. If the 
work were set about properly, with the assistance of the Irish 
government, it would be difficult to calculate all the benefits 
it would confer upon Ireland. Before the lapse of many years 
it would give rise to a numerous class of substantial yeomen, 
who possessing a solid stake in the country, would exert 
themselves in every way to preserve public order and incul- 
cate a sincere attachment to the laws. 

The reader who has any interest in the subject of the mines 
in Hungary, will find much useful information in the latter 
chapters of the first volume of Mr. Paget’s work. For our 
part we prefer taking a trip with our traveller to Tokay, where 
the celebrated wine that goes under the name of that place 
may be found in its greatest purity. ‘ Everybody,” he ex- 
claims with the ardour of a connoisseur, “‘ has heard of Imperial 
Tokay ; and here we were in the very midst of the vineyard, 
where the king of wines has established his throne.” ‘The 
town itself is insignificant. ‘The Bodrog and the Theiss unite 
just above the town, and form a fine navigable river to the 
Danube. As yet it cannot boast of a steam-boat; but it 
cannot be long without that great instrument of prosperity, 
seeing that the country upon its banks teems with productions 
that would be deemed of great value in the western markets 
of Europe. The sturgeon of the Theiss is smaller than that 
of the Danube, but it is remarkable for its fatness and its pecu- 
liarly delicate flavour, It is a vulgar error to suppose that all 
the ‘l'okay vineyards belong to the emperor of Austria. By 
far tlie greater part are in the hands of private individuals. A 
few words as to the manufacture of this seducing beverage. 
(Oh, Father Mathew, forgive us !) 
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“ The whole of the Hegyalla mountains, extending along the banks 
of the Bodrog twenty miles north of Tokay, produce the Tokay 
wine. The finest sorts, however, are grown only in Tokay, 'Tartyal, 
Zombor, 'lallya, Mad, Keresytur, and some few other villages; the 
very finest only on a small hill, the Méyes-Male, in the parish of 
Tartyal. About Tokay, and I believe along the whole chain, the 
hills are composed of basalt and trachytic conglomerate, covered with 
a deep sandy soil. The grapes are of many different kinds, of which 
the Formiset and Champagne are considered the best. The lateness 
of the vintage, which is not begun here till the 26th of October, when 
it is finished in other parts of the country, has considerable effect on 
the quality ofthe wine. 

“Three kinds of wine are made at Tokay,—the Essentz, the Aus- 
bruch, and the Médslds, so called from the different modes of prepa- 
ring them. From the length of time the grapes hang, a great num- 
ber of them lose part of their juice, begin to wither, and become 
exceedingly sweet. These grapes, when gathered, are placed on 
wooden trays, and sorted one by one with the greatest care, only the 
finest being selected ; those which are too much withered, and those 
which are unripe, being alike rejected. When it is wished to obtain 
the Essentz, these grapes are placed in a barrel with holes at the 
bottom, through which all the juice that flows, without any other 
pressure being applied than their own weight, is allowed to pass off, 
and this it is which constitutes the Essentz. After the Essentz is 
extracted, or, as happens most frequently, when none has been taken, 
the grapes are at once placed in a vat, and gently pressed with the 
hand, a small quantity of good must, or new wine obtained in the or- 
dinary manner, being poured over them to increase the quantity, and 
facilitate its flow; and the result of this process is the Ausbruch. To 
produce the Mdslds, a large quantity of less choice must is poured 
over the same berries, which are now pressed as in making common 
wine. The Essentz can only be obtained in the very best years ; 
and, indeed, it is only in favourable years that Ausbruch of a good 
quality is produced. The wine ought to have a fine bright topaz 
colour. The Essentz is sweet and luscious to the highest degree, and 
is esteemed rather as a curiosity than as pleasing to the palate ; but 
itis the Ausbruch on which the reputation of Tokay depends. It is 
a sweet, rich, but not cloying wine; strong, full-bodied, but mild, 
bright and clear ; and has a peculiar flavour of most exquisite deli- 
cacy. Ihave never tasted it in perfection but at private tables, and 
that only twice ; I could then have willingly confessed it the finest 
wine in the world. ‘The MAslas is a much thinner wine, rather sweet, 
with a preponderating flavour of the dried grape. 

“The product of the whole Hegyalla vintage, in an ordinarily fa- 
vourable season, may amount to about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand eimers;* of which not more than one quarter, and probably 
much less, is Ausbruch. 





*The eimer contains about as much as sixteen ordinary wine bottles. 
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“Tokay should not be drank till it is some years old; and it is 
none the worse for twenty years keeping in a goed cellar. Even in 
Hungary, I have known a ducat, (ten shillings) given for a pint 
bottle of good old Tokay. For a fair wine, however, of three or four 
years old, four shillings the common bottle is a good price, and it 
may generally be obtained at that rate without difficulty. The expense 
of transport and duties comes, I think, to about two shillings the 
bottle more. Great care, however, should be taken in choosing a 
person to whom it may be safely confided. Two cases, which we en- 
trusted to a merchant of Pesth, arrived in England in a state of fer- 
mentation, with more than half the bottles broken, and the rest quite 
spoiled. We have every reason to believe that this arose from a por- 
tion of our wine being taken out, and the bottles filled up with new 
wine ; and, though the evidence is not sufficiently strong to justify 
me in publishing the name of this person, it is more than enough to 
make me caution any future traveller to be quite sure of his man, 
before he ventures on giving such a commission. A society for 
‘making known Hungarian wines,’ has lately been formed at Pesth, 
and in its cellars genuine wines, supplied by the growers themselves, 
may be obtained ; and Mr. Liedermann, a merchant and banker of 
Pesth, who is connected with the society, will undertake to forward 
them.” 


The districts of Hungary which lie between the Waag and 
the Theiss abound in rich and smiling valleys, well watered by 
lovely brooks, adorned by magnificent woods, and cheered by 
prospects of lofty mountains. But eastward of the Theiss a 
very different scene opens to the view. The whole territory 
which extends from the line of the Danube south of Pesth, to 
Transylvania, is, in fact, one vast plain, occupying a space of 
nearly five thousand square miles. This plain, called the 
Puzta or Steppes of Hungary, is covered with sand and allu- 
vium; and, as it is surrounded on every side by mountains, 
there can be little doubt that in former ages it was the bed of 
a vast lake, which eventually forced its way to the Euxine, 
through what is now the channel of the Danube. ‘The 
northern and central portions of this plain are comparatively 
unproductive ; but the southern districts, well known by the 
name of the Banat, might be called, from its wonderful ferti- 
lity, the “golden vale” of Europe. Unfortunately, it is very 
thinly inhabited; it is chiefly occupied, moreover, by the 
Magyars, an indolent race, much more prone to war than 
agriculture. 

There is, however, a charm for the traveller in these 
wildernesses, which no one but a traveller can appreciate. 
The shepherd’s hut, the mysterious tumulus, the constant hum 
of insects, the screams of birds of prey, the lowing of cattle, 
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of which herds of many hundred head are occasionally to 
be seen, the groups of wild horses, the myriads of sheep which 
graze upon these steppes, give them, indeed, a character alto- 
gether different from that of the desert. Nevertheless, we 
understand the sense of great enjoyment which was required to 
draw from Mr. Paget (whose imagination is not often excitable) 
the following poetical description :— 

“ The feeling of solitude which a vast plain impresses on the ima- 
gination* is to me more solemn than that produced by the boundless 
ocean or the trackless forest; nor is this sentiment ever so strongly 
feltas during the short moments of twilight which follow the setting 
sun. Itis just as the bright orb has disappeared below the level of 
the horizon ; while yet some red tints, like glow-worm traces, mark the 
pathway he has followed ; just when the busy hum of insects is hushed 
as by a charm, and stillness fills the air; when the cold chills of night 
first creep over the earth; when comparative darkness has suddenly 
followed the bright glare of day: it is then the stranger feels how 
alone he is, and how awful that loneliness is, where the eye sees no 
boundary, and the ear detects no sign of living thing. 

“‘T would not for the world have destroyed the illusion of the first 
sunset I witnessed on the Puszta of Hungary. The close of day 
found us far from any human habitation, alone in this desert of lux- 
uriance ; without a mark that man had established his dominion there, 
save the wheel marks which guided us on our way, and the shepherds’ 
wells, which are sparingly scattered over the whole plain. I have seen 
the sun set behind the mountains of the Rhine, as I lay on the tribu- 
tary Neckar’s banks, and the dark bold towers of Heidelberg stood 
gloriously out against the deep red sky ; as the ripple of the lagoons 
kissed the prow of the light gondola, I have seen his last rays throw 
their golden tints over the magnificence of fallen Venice; I have 
watched the god of day as he sank to rest behind the gorgeous splen- 
dour of St. Peter's; yet never with so strong a feeling of his majesty 
and power as when alone on the Puszta of Hungary.”— vol. ii. pp. 7-8. 

All the magical phenomena of the mirage are witnessed in 
great perfection upon the Hungarian steppes. It is not, how- 
ever, to be understood that they are altogether destitute of 
villages, and those, too, of a considerable size, worthy almost 
of the appellation of towns, had the houses and streets not 
been so thoroughly rural in their appearance. The cottages 
are usually built on a uniform plan ;--a gable end, with two 
small windows, faces the street, from which it is nearly hidden 





* «In many parts of the Puszta there are soda lakes, which dry up in summer, 
and leave the earth incrusted with soda, which is collected, and re-forms every 
three or four days from May to October. It is reckoned that 50,000cwts. might 
be gathered annually if care were taken.” 
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by acacias and wallnut-trees, with which it is shaded; the 
roofs are beautifully thatched with reeds. 


“The part of the plains left for pasture is occupied, as we have 
seen, during the summer months, by immeuse herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep. In winter these are either brought up into the vil- 
lages, or stabled in those solitary farms which form another striking 
peculiarity of the Puszta. Far from any beaten track or village, the 
traveller observes a collection of buildings, enclosed by a thick wall of 
mud or straw, with an arched gateway, and containing a large court, 
surrounded by stables, barns, sheep-houses, and a shepherd's cottage, 
or two. Here the sheep and cattle are wintered, for the sake of sav- 
ing the draught of fodder ; and here their guardians often remain, the 
whole winter, without exchanging a word with any other human beings 
than those composing their own little domestic community ; for the 
trackless snow renders communication extremely difficult. In summer 
the shepherd's life is even more monotonous. He often remains out 
for mouths together, till winter comes on, and obliges him to seek 
shelter. 

*« Almost all the inhabitants of the plains, except some few German 
colonists, are true Magyars; and nothing is so well adapted to their 
disposition as the half-slothful half-adventurous life of a Juhdsz, or 
Puszta shepherd. His dress is the loose linen drawers and short shirt, 
descending scarcely below the breast, and is sometimes surmounted by 
the gaily embroidered waistcoat, or jacket. His feet are protected by 
long boots, or sandals; and his head by a hat of more than Quaker 
proportions, below which hang two broad plaits of hair. The turned- 
up brim of the hat serves him for a drinking cup; while the bag, 
which hangs from a belt round his neck, contains the bread and bacon 
which forms his scanty meal. Over the whole is generally cast the 
bunda, or hairy cloak. I must not forget, however, that his shirt and 
drawers are black. Before he takes the field for the season, he care- 
fully boils these two articles of dress in hog’s lard ; and, anointing his 
body and head with the same precious unguent, his toilette is finished for 
the next six months. I feel assured that the penetration of my Eng- 
lish readers will never dive into the motive for all this careful prepara- 
tion, and that they will be little inclined to believe me if I tell them 
it is cleanliness! Yet, so it is; for the lard effectually protects him 
against a host of little enemies, by which he would otherwise be covered. 
To complete his accoutrements, he must have a short pipe stuck in 
his boot-top, and in his belt a tobacco-bag, with a collection of instru- 
ments—not less incomprehensible to the uninitiated than the attend- 
ants of a Scotch mull—intended for striking fire, clearing the pipe, 
stopping the tobacco, pricking the ashes, and I know uot what fumi- 
tory refinements besides. 

‘* But the bunda deserves a more special notice; for in the whole 
annals of tailoring no garment ever existed better adapted to its pur- 
pose, and therefore more worthy of all eulogy, than the Hungarian 
bunda. It is made in the form of a close cloak, without collar, and 
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is composed of the skins of the long-woolled Hungarian sheep, which 
undergo some slight process of cleaning, but by no means sufficient 
to prevent them retaining an odour not of the most aromatic kind. 
The wool is left perfectly in its natural state. The leather side is 
often very prettily ornamented ; the seams are sewed with various co- 
loured leather cords ; bouquets of flowers are worked in silk on the 
sides and borders, and a black lamb’s-skin from Transylvania adorns 
the upper part of the back, in the form of a cape. To the Puszta 
shepherd, the bunda is his house, his bed, his all. Rarely in the 
hottest day of summer, or the coldest of winter, does he forsake his 
woolley friend. He needs no change of dress; a turn of his bunda 
renders him insensible to either extreme. Should the sun annoy him, 
as he is lazily watching his dogs hunting the field mice, or the earless 
marmots, to supply their hungry stomach—for, like their masters, they 
trust chiefly to their own talents for support—he turns the wool out- 
side, and, either from philosophy or experience, knows how safely it 
protects him from the heat. Should early snow on the Carpathians 
send him chilling blasts before the pastures are eaten bare, and before 
he can return to his village, he a second time turns the bunda, but now 
with the wool inside, and again trusts to the non-conducting power of 
its shaggy coat. The guba, woven of coarse wool, presenting much 
the same appearance, is a cheap but poor imitation of the bunda.”— 
vol. ii. pp. 12-16. 


Mr. Paget has given several specimens of the Magyar na- 
tional melodies, and translations of some of the songs by 
which they are accompanied. For foreign ears they possess 
very little attraction; but the Magyar deems his native airs 
incomparable. Indeed everything peculiar to his race and 
country he looks upon as far beyond all rivalry. A poor pea- 
sant Magyar nurse, sitting by the bedside of her mistress, a 
German countess, heard her utter, while under severe suffer- 
ing, the common exclamation, “ Ach Gott! ach Gott !”’— 
*‘ Ah, my lady,” observed the poor nurse, ‘*God forgive me, 
but how can you expect God to listen to you, and give you 
ease, if you speak to him in a language which he does not 
understand !” Magyar was, in this woman’s opinion, the 
only dialect known in heaven ! 

Mr. Paget made a steam voyage down the Danube, from 
Pesth to Orsova, but he adds nothing material to the infor- 
mation already supplied on that subject. He presents, how- 
ever, some very interesting notices of the beauties of Wal- 
lachia, and the manners of its inhabitants. 

“One of the Wallack’s most prominent virtues, is, his love for his 
parents, and his respect and care for them in their old age. They 
would consider it a disgrace to allow any one else to support their 
aged and poor, while they could do it themselves; and I certainly do 
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not remember to have seen any beggars among them. The idiot is 
here, as with all the peasants of Hungary, considered a privileged per- 
son, and is allowed to make himself at home in every cottage. 

“There is among the Wallacks a peculiar tenacity to localities, 
which, besides having maintained them in this land, where Romans, 
Goths, Vandals, and Huns, in vain tried to gain a permanent footing, 
still attaches them, notwithstanding the injuries and injustice to which 
they are exposed, so forcibly to their native villages, that if a possibi- 
lity of existence remains, they rarely quit them. This tenacity is an 
important fact, and ought to make the Magyars very cautious how 
they attempt to force prematurely any reform in language, religion, or 
customs, on such a people. They may, perhaps, be led—no one yet 
has been able to drive them. Rude as he is, the Wallack feels deeply ; 
he loves the land his fathers tilled—the house his fathers lived in—the 
soil where their bones have found a resting-place. Such sentiments 
may sometimes interfere with the schemes of the improver, or the 
profits of the speculator; but, utilitarian as I am, I should be sorry 
to see this stuff of the heart bartered for such gains as theirs: I hate 
the pseudo-philosophy which cannot appreciate the utility of senti- 
ments and beauty. 

“ United to a very strong religious feeling, which they manifest 
sufficiently by the exertions they make to obtain suitable places of 
worship, they possess a mass of superstition, which mixes itself up 
with every action of their lives. Many of their beliefs and supersti- 
tious observances, strongly resemble those of some other nations; 
whether from direct communication, or because similarity of cireum- 
stances produces similarity of ideas, I leave others to decide. The 
notion of hidden treasures being concealed under old castles, in 
tombs, and such-like places, is very common ; and, as in Tartary and 
Circassia, the peasants here believe them to be guarded by some evil 
spirit. In the old castle of Gyalie, formerly a fortress of Rakétzy, 
now rendered a very agreeable residence by Count Banffy, it has 
always been said that the treasures of that unfortunate prince were 
buried. A few years since, some of the servants obtained permis- 
sion to dig under the great gateway, where rumour located the hid- 
den wealth, and to search for it; and they proceeded accordingly with 
their task ; but on the second day, or rather night, for they worked in 
darkness, something so mysterious and horrible took place, that one 
of the men died of fright soon after, and the others begged permission 
to be sent away, though nothing could ever draw from them the 
cause of their alagm, or induce them to recommence their search. 

“ Like the Turks, the Wallacks ornament their burial places by 
ee a tree at the head and another at the foot of every grave ; 

ut, instead of the funereal cypress, they plant the swetschen or 
plum, from which they make their brandy,—a very literal illustration 
‘ of seeking consolation from the tomb.’ For the death of near rela- 
tions they mourn by going bare-headed for a certain time; a severe 
test of sincerity in a country where the excesses of heat and cold are 
so great as here.”—vol. ii. pp. 220-23. 
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Amongst their other amusements, the Wallacks are particu- 
larly fond of dancing. Those residing near the village of 
Varhely, appear to have a singularly odd custom, connected 
with their favourite enjoyment. 

“* A party of idle young fellows sell themselves, as they say, to the 
devil, for a term of three, five or seven years ; the number must be un- 
equal, or the devil will not hold the bargain’; engaging to dance with- 
out ceasing during the whole of that period, except when they sleep ; 
in consideration of which, they expect their infernal purchaser will 
supply them with food and wine liberally, and render them irresistible 
among the rustic belles. Accordingly, dressed in their gayest attires, 
these merry vagabonds start out from their native village, and literally 
dance through the country. Everywhere they are received with open 
arms ; the men glad of an excuse for jollity, the women anxious per- 
haps, to prove their power,—all unite to feed and {éte the devil’s dan- 
cers ; so that it is scarcely wonderful there should be willing slaves 
to so merry a servitude. When their time is up, they return home 
and become quiet peasants for the rest of their lives.”—vol.ii. p. 225-6. 


The principal features of Transylvania are of course its 
numerous mines, several of which Mr, Paget appears to have 
visited with great interest. ‘These he describes often so mi- 
nutely, that we are glad to make our escape from them occa- 
sionally, to the house of a quiet Transylvanian country gen- 


tleman. 

“ The life of a country gentleman in Transylvania, though some- 
what isolated by his distance from any large capital, and by the bad- 
ness of the roads, is by no means without its pleasures. For the 
sportsman, a large stud of horses, —few men have less than from ten to 
twenty,—every variety of game—from the boar and wolf, to the snipe 
and partridge,—and a boundless range for hunting over, are valuable 
aids for passing time. If a man likes public business, the county 
will readily choose him Vice Ispan or magistrate ; and the quarterly 
county meetings are a constant source of interest, and afford ample 
opportunity of exercising influence. If agriculture has any charms, 
some thousands of untilled acres offer abundant scope for farming, 
and promise a rich return for capital. If philanthrophy has claims on 
his heart, the peasantry, who look up to him for everything, afford a 
fine scope for its effusions, and a certain reward if judiciously and 
continuously exercised. 

“The houses of the richer nobles are large and roomy, and their 
establishments are conducted on a scale of some splendour. 

“It is true, that they are deficient in many things which we should 
consider absolute necessaries, but on the other hand they exhibit 
many luxuries, which we should consider extravagant with twice 
their incomes. It is no uncommon thing, for instance, in a one- 
storied house, with a thatched roof, and an uncarpeted floor, to 
be shown into a bed-room where all the washing apparatus and 
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toilet is of solid silver. It is an everyday occurrence in a house, 
where tea and sugar are considered expensive luxuries, to sit down 
to adinner of six or eight courses. Bare whitewashed walls and 
rich Vienna furniture; a lady decked in jewels which might daz- 
zle a court, and a handmaid without shoes or stockings; a carriage 
and four splendid horses, with a coachman whose skin peeps out 
between his waistcoat and inexpressibles, are some of the anoma- 
lies which, thanks to restrictions on commerce, absence of commu- 
nication, and a highly artificial civilization in one part of the 
community, and great barbarism in the other, are still to be found in 
Transylvania. It is not, however, in such houses as the one in which 
we were visiting, that such anomalies are to be sought, but rather in 
those who boast themselves followers of the ‘ good old customs of the 
good old times.’ But laugh as we young ones may, at those ‘ old 
times,’ it is not altogether without reason that the epithet of ‘ good’ 
so pertinaciously clings to them. There is something so sincere, and 
so simple in the manner of those times,—when an Englishman wishes 
to express his idea of them, he calls them homely, and in that word 
he understands all that his heart feels to be dearest and best,—that see 
them where we may, they have always something to attach and 
interest us.”—vol. ii. pp. 317-19. 


In short the manners of the Transylvanian squires are in 
many respects truly patriarchal. 


“« At one, the old-fashioned family, even of the present day, assem- 
ble in the drawing-room, and proceed to dinner. It is rarely that 
they sit down without some guest; for, whoever of their acquaintance 
happens to betravelling near, always manages to drop in about dinner- 
time, as he knows he will be well received; indeed, his passing by 
without stopping, would be considered an insult. And a goodly sight 
is that hospitable board, for it is crowded by those who might other- 
wise be ill-provided for. Besides the family and guests, all the gover- 
nesses and masters dine at table; and then there are three or four 
stewards and secretaries, and the clergyman of the village, or perhaps 
both clergyman and priest, and the poor schoolmaster, all of whom 
never dine at home when the seigneur is in the country. 

“The dinner, instead of being placed on the table, is carried round, 
that every one may help himself, each dish being first presented to 
the lady of the house, who never fails to take a small portion, by way 
of recommending it to her guests. As for telling the reader of what 
the dinner is composed, it is impossible; but I can assure him, that 
both in quality and quantity, he must be very difficult to please, who 
is not satisfied. The élite of the company retire to the drawing-room 
after dinner, to partake of coffee and liqueur, while the inferior guests 
who have not the entrée, make their bows and depart. When speak- 
ing of the occupations of the ladies of Transylvania, it would be very 
ungrateful were I to omit their talent in making liqueurs; some of 
the home-made liqueurs of Transylvania equal the best marasquinus 
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and curagoas in flavour. A drive out in the cool of the evening in 
summer, and embroidery, cards, books, and conversation, with the 
interlude of a gouté, composed of fruits, preserves, savoury cold meats, 
and, now-a-days, tea, and at nine, a supper nearly as large as the 
dinner, complete the occupations of a day in the country, in Tran- 
sylvania.”—vol. ii. pp. 321-23. 


The remarks of Count Széchenyi, with which the following 
extract concludes can hardly fail to amuse the reader. 


“The habits of society in Transylvania, in many respects differ 
little from those of England about the end of the last century. The 
ladies usually pass their mornings in attending to the affairs of their 
household, or in listening, over their embroidery, to the news of the 
day, which a neighbouring gossip has kindly brought to them. Some 
of them, it is true, spend these hours at the easel or the drawing-table, 
and others store their minds with the choicest products of foreign 
literature. In addition to a pretty good circulating library, which 
Klausenburg already contains, the ladies have lately established a 
book-club among themselves, in order to insure a better supply of new 
books. I know many ladies to whom the names and works of all our 
best classics are familiar, either in the originals or translations; and 
there are very few who cannot talk learnedly of Byron and Scott. This 
may not be thought to show any very great proficiency in literature, 
but I am afraid if we were to ask English ladies how much they 
know—not of Hungarian writers, but of those of Germany even,— 
we should often find their knowledge still more shallow. 

“‘ The education of children is, for the most part, committed to the 
mother’scare. In the richer families she is aided by a governess and a 
master ; in those less rich the whole duty rests on her, but in no case is 
it left entirely to the care of strangers. Boarding-schools are almost 
unknown, and the boys are consequently committed to the care of 
private tutors, often priests or clergymen, till fit to be sent to college. 
Tt is a great misfortune that the wholesome lessons which pride so 
often receives in public schvols, cannot be enjoyed by these children. 
Too often their tutors are little more than their servants, and they are 
consequently brought up with an overweening idea of their own con- 
sequence, and of the inferiority of all around them. Count Szechenyi has 
given a humorous description of this sort of education, and its effects, 
which is worth quoting. Although intended for Hungary, and a 
little exaggerated, there are not wanting instances, even in Transyl- 
vania, to which it might be well applied. 

 « Many of our children, from their very infancy, have always been 
attended by a couple of hussars, whose labour has been to praise their 
little master’s every act, in the hopes of adding a trifle to their wages 
by their servility—although they have rarely succeeded in that matter. 
Has the little count walked half a mile—‘ O, what a pedestrian he will 
make!’ Has he got through an examination—private, of course— 
and are his parents in office—‘ What a great man he will turn out 
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some of these days!” If the young gentleman, attended by a hand- 
some suite, pays a visit to his father’s estates, every bo.ly is in waiting 
to receive him, and he sees things only in their holiday dress, Sup- 
pose his studies now finished—that is, his private tutor dismissed — 
and he sets out on his travels to gain a knowledge of the ‘world.’ 
He pays a visit to Count N --——, to Baron N —., to the Vice Ispan 
H , and to Squire F ; he passes through a good part of his 
father-land, finds horses everywhere ordered for him, and is sure to 
be well received wherever he pres: nts himself ; and so, between visits to 
his friends, and a few weeks bathing at Mehadia or Fured, manages to 
get through the summer. After a six weeks’ residence in Venice and 
Munich, to complete his knowledge of foreign ‘ WeltweisheitW— 
world-wisdom, he returns home, and is appointed to an office already 
waiting for him. And now he plays the great man; he knows his 
father-land—has travelled into foreign countries—talks about the Eng- 
lish Parliament and the French Chambers, and enlightens his hearers 
with his opinions on these matters. Then he tells them in how sad a 
state France is, how her agriculture is fallen, and darkly hints that 
Great Britain may yet be ruined by her steam-engines and machinery !” 
—vol. ii. pp. 503-5. 


Read what books of travels we may, we are always sure to 
find that the tourist who writes out his journal this year, 
discovers abundance of errors in those who have immediately 
preceded him in the country he has just traversed. ‘Thus, 
Mr. Paget dedicates some pages to convince the world that 
Mr. Quin, in the description of his voyage down the Danube, 
did great injustice to the Hungarian ladies in general, because 
he happened to speak of a “little elegant countess, who was 
ignorant of French and Italian,” adding at the same time 
that he had afterwards learned that, “the education of the 
fair sex in Hungary had been, hitherto at least, very much 
neglected.” Upon these very limited statements, Mr. Paget 
raises several articles of impeachment against Mr. Quin, which 
we give in his own words :— ' 








« As the common dinner-hour at Pesth is two or three o'clock, the 
time for making calls is between six and eight. On these occasions 
it is the custom to dress almost as for an evening party; the ladies in 
caps and low dresses, the gentlemen in silks and shoes. On paying a 
visit of this kind at the house of Madame F » 1 by chance inter- 
rupted a conversation on a little matter of scandal which had just oc- 
curred at Milan, between a certain prince aud his lady. On being 
informed of the nature of it, and expressing my wonder that I had 
not heard of -it before, one of the ladies, a desperate politician, and a 
staunch Austrian, exclaimed—‘ No, no! we don’t publish such mat- 
ters in our newspapers, as you do!’ and with that she commenced a 
general attack on England and the English, from which T was evi- 
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dently expected to defend them. The abuse of the press was the 
more immediate object of her denunciation ; and very justly did she 
declaim against the immorality of certain disclosures in a celebrated 
crim con case, which had then just astonished the continental public. 
Our libels, too, were not more tenderly handled. ‘ Nay,’ she conti- 
nued, ‘not content with libelling one another, you must come here 
and libel us. A book, I see, has just been published in England, in 
which all the ladies in Hangary are spoken of as ignorant and unedu- 
cated !’ Of course, I had not a word to say then in my defence ; but 
I think I have a fair right now to revenge myself on Mr. Quin, for 
getting me into such a scrape. 

“Many, I dare say, remember a very agreeably written book, 
called ‘A Steam-boat Voyage down the Danube'—that is, from 
Pesth to below Orsova, and occupying about ten days; during which 
time the author thinks he has collected information about Hungary 
which entitles him to pronounce opinions on all sorts of matters, and, 
amongst others, on the education of Hungarian ladies. 

“On the authority of his not understanding the language in which 
some young ladies on board the steamer conversed, he aflirms not only 
that they spoke no other language than Hungarian, but that such was 
generally the case. Now it is a fact, however little it may be known 
to Mr. Quin, that the education of Hungarian ladies, as far as lan- 
guages are concerned, is very much more advanced than that of Eng- 
lish or French ladies—aye, or gentlemen either—of the same rank. 
I have passed a considerable time in the country, and have had the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of many Hungarian ladies ; 
and I do not know one who speaks only Hungarian, though I do know 
several who do not speak that language. It is accounted one of the 
great misfortunes of Hungary, that instead of Hungarian, German 
is the common language used in most families; and in the drawing- 
rooms of the capital, German, French, and even English, are more 
often heard than Hungarian. If it were not calling in question our 
author’s erudition—to which he makes some pretensions—I would 
wager that German, and not Hungarian, was the language which so 
terribly puzzled him. Let me assure Mr. Quin that all Hungarian 
ladies speak German, most of them French, many of them English 
and Italian, besides, what to Mr. Quin might appear barbarous tongues, 
such as the Magyar, Schlavackish, and Wallachian. And I may re- 
mark, en passant, that it must have been peculiarly difficult for the 
pretty countess, who, he says, spoke neither French nor Italian, to have 
communicated with the French femme de chambre who accompanied 
her. And so having vented some of my spleen against Mr. Quin’s 
negligence and want of gallantry, I shall let him off, at least for the 
present, without exposing any more of the many mischievous blun- 
ders with which his amusing book abounds.” —vol. ii. pp. 558-61. 


If we were to criticise this passage minutely, we could lay 
bare some very unlucky blunders in Mr. Paget’s “ parts of 
speech.” For instance— On the authority of his not under- 
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standing the language in which,” &c. That is to say, Mr. 
Quin’s ignorance of the language was an authority upon 
which he affirmed so and so. This is an odd sort of au- 
thority. Our author next states that he “does not know one 
Hungarian lady who speaks only Hungarian, though he does 
know several who do not speak that language.” According 
to the first member of this sentence, the Hungarian ladies of 
Mr. Paget’s acquaintance must speak Hungarian, and also 
some other language; but if we are to rely upon what is 
said in the second member, several of the said ladies did not 
speak the said language at all! If this be not a blunder, we 
know not what a blunder can be. As to Mr. Quin’s imputed 
“ negligence and want of gallantry,” we must confess that we 
see nothing in his very short and guarded statement to justify 
Mr. Paget’s charges; and if he has perpetrated no crime 
beyond those of which he here stands accused, we cannot 
agree that he has been altogether so “‘ mischievous” a blunderer 
as Mr. Paget represents him. 

So much for our author’s badinage. To come to more se- 
rious matters, we are happy to find, from intelligence received 
while this sheet was passing through the press, that several 
important acts were passed during the late sitting of the Hun- 
garian Diet, especially one for the extension of commerce with 
foreign countries, and particularly with England. 

«* Commercial tribunals,” it is added, “ are to be established at nine 
of the principal towns, and with a court of appeal at Pesth ; and these 
will afford to the merchant as speedy and certain justice as he can ob- 
tain in other parts of Austria; thus one of the great difficulties which 
now interfere with commercial transactions between foreigners and 
Hungarian merchants, is in a fair way of being obviated. The laws 
are, in most respects, assimilated to those of Austria, and all parties 
are on an equality before the law in commercial and pecuniary trans- 
actions, if it is stipulated beforehand that any differences that may 
arise between them shall be referred to the new tribunals.” 


We hardly expected that our anticipations as to improve- 
ments in the law between landlord and tenant, to which we 
adverted in a preceding part of this article, would have been 
so speedily realized as: we now perceive to be actually the 
ease. ‘The authority just quoted, upon which we have reason 
to rely, further informs us that 

« The peasants are now allowed to free their lands for ever from all 
services to their landlords on payment of a sum of money—in fact, to 
become landowners—a privilege hitherto reserved exclusively to the 
nobles—and to have their land clear of entail. About 400,000 farms, 
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at an average of forty acres each, have thus become disposable pro- 
perty, and nearly half a million of families have been raised in the 
social scale. They are no longer liable to arbitrary punishments, 
and cannot be imprisoned except on conviction before the proper 
authorities.” 


The much vexed question of “mixed marriages” appears 
to have been also disposed of by the late Diet, but in a mode 
to which we could not be expected to subscribe. It has been 
ordained that in marriages of that description “all the chil- 
dren shall follow the religion of their father,” no matter whe- 
ther he be Jew or Pagan. The law will perhaps operate bene- 
ficially in one respect, by lessening the number of such mar- 
riages, which rarely turn out for the happiness of either party. 
Another most important concession made by the emperor to 
the Diet is, permission to publish their debates. ‘The conse- 
quences of this decree it would be difficult to calculate. We 
know what wonders have been wrought in our own country, 
and in the very essence of our constitution, by the system of 
reporting our parliamentary discussions. 


“In the next Diet,” adds the writer, “it is probable that formal 
demands will be made for more freedom of commerce, and it is to be 
hoped that their internal means of communication will have been by 
that time improved. Several important railroads are projected, as also 
canals to connect the Danube with the ‘Theiss (the upper part of it), 
and running through a very productive country. 

“You are probably aware that his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to direct that the Hungarians suffering under sentences for 
political offences should be set at liberty, and that all the state prose- 
cutions now pending should be dropped. The government had been 
incessantly attacked on the subject throughout the Diet, and it was 
much feared that if concessions had not been made, the Diet might 
have refused to grant anything at all. The Archduke Palatine of 
Hungary is a very superior man, and very popular in Hungary. 
There are also in the government now some men disposed to go ra- 
ther too fast for some of the prudent and more experienced, who were 
afraid that too many changes were being made; but generally much 
satisfaction prevails since his Majesty’s gracious amnesty. 

“T am happy to be able to give you this cheering account of things 
in this country. Of the large number of young Hungarian nobles 
who have visited England of late years, the greater part have returned 
Anglicised to a greater or less extent, and have been able to perveive 
the real sources of the prosperity of England. Their attempts to pro- 
duce similar results in Hungary aie succeeding slowly, but surely, 
and they one and all look upon free trade, and increased commerce with 
England especially, as the means of insuring success.” 


We cannot close these volumes without alluding to Mr. 
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Hering’s sketches of Hungarian and Transylvanian scenery, 
which are published in a separate form, and upon a much 
larger scale than those which appear in the volumes before us. 
They are executed in a masterly style, exceedingly well en- 
graved, and we can bear our own testimony to the exactness 
with which, as far as several of them at least are concerned, 
they will represent the original from Nature’s own hand. 





Art. V.— Athanasius, by Joseph Gérres. Ratisbon, 1838. 


| & is impossible to consider without astonishment the pro- 
digious quantity of statements which appeared after the 
violent ejection of Monsignor de Droste Vischering from his 
archiepiscopal see of Cologne, either to justify the legality, or 
to prove the crying injustice, of this measure. During a long 
period, it was almost the single object to which the German 
press gave its attention. If, then, we have long delayed* in re- 
calling the attention of our readers to this event, with its true 
causes and its more immediate consequences, it is in deference 
to a principle of which all enlightened minds must approve 
the truth. Man, in the first instance, is always carried away 
by the passion of the moment;*it is in vain to expect that 
he will then listen to the voice of reason: he believes only 
what flatters his hatreds or his preferences, or what coincides 
with his prejudices; and the most convincing proofs of truth 
will not make him renounce chimeras, often the most false and 
baneful. We think the period has arrived for resuming our 
narrative of the affairs of Cologne ; but it isimpossible to do so 
without remarking with disgust the violent excesses into which 
all minds, even those considered the most equitable and judici- 
ous, have been carried by political or religious fanaticism, and 
which we so clearly trace throughout theanti-Catholic pamphlets 
which have deluged Germany since 1837. We think the time 
is come when we may venture to submit the grounds of this 
controversy to an impartial and rigorous examination. By 
many our statements will be unattended to, but we shall at 
least have done our part towards making known the undis- 
guised truth, armed only with the inflexible array of facts; 
and this will be easy, now that the documents have been 
placed under the eyes of the universe by the court of Rome, 
the party most interested in affording to her cotemporaries and 





* See Dublin Review, vol. iv. p. 232. 
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to posterity the means of forming a correct judgment, based 
on the official notes that have passed between herself and the 
cabinet of Berlin. Her proofs are in our possession, and now 
that the first effervescence of feeling has passed by, we may 
claim credit for impartiality in the examination of them. The 
charges of high treason and revolutionary designs have ceased, 
which were formerly brought against the archbishop of Co- 
logne, in the hope of drawing down upon his venerable head the 
animadversions of the friends of tranquillity and public order. 
This question, which was at first taken up so warmly by the two 
belligerent parties, has reacted upon the minds of the Catho- 
lic population, and awakened in them a life, and religious 
energy, of which they had scarcely been supposed capable. 
Facts have brought on discussions, and these discussions again 
have become facts of grave importance, since their result has 
been to arouse men from that religious indifference which is 
the scourge of modern times. ‘There is scarcely now a Catho- 
lic who does not, with fervent gratitude to the Most High, 
acknowledge that this memorable catastrophe has proved the 
greatest blessing that Providence could have bestowed on the 
Christian community. It is the centre of a reaction, begun 
by the Catholic principle, against the principle of Protestant- 
ism. It is the commencement and the pledge of the approach- 
ing triumph of the Church, over the so-called Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. The solemn disputations which have 
arisen from it, show clearly on what side are truth and justice, 
and in the course of this article, our readers will recognise the 
divine character of the church in all its acts, and even in its 
diplomatic relations. They will see how everywhere and al- 
ways she justifies her title to be called ‘‘ the pillar and the 
ground of truth;” while the government of Prussia, which 
took its rise in the Reformation, which owes its very existence 
to guilty and sacrilegious spoliation, has not been able to sup- 
port its pretensions otherwise than by the most ignoble and re- 
volting falsehood ; thus constituting itself the organ of the spirit 
of darkness. While the court of Rome has shown the most 
upright good faith, the most charitable condescension, and its 
strong attachment to the most scrupulous veracity, we find in 
the Prussian statesmen, machiavellism, unjust exactions, deceit, 
and untruth. If any one doubt the justice of these prelimi- 
nary observations, let him inspect the official documents pub- 
lished respectively by the Holy See and by the Cabinet of Ber- 
lin. These documents will form the basis of our labours, and 
we will advance nothing which we cannot establish by the 
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clearest and most convincing proof. For we are, and desire 
to be only, the faithful historians of an event which the ene- 
mies of the Church have made the subject of endless diatribes 
against our holy faith, against the venerable head, and against 
the ministers of the Catholic society. ‘Theicause we defend is 
that of truth and justice—it is that of*humanity; since the 
happiness or unhappiness of mankind is inseparably connected 
with the destinies of the Church, as the experience of these 
latter ages has shown but too clearly. The affair of Cologne 
represents the struggle that is going on between the spiritual 
and the temporal power, upon the decision of which depends 
the question, whether the Catholic Church shall preserve her 
free and independent existence, or whether she shall give way 
before the despotism of the Protestant principle, which has 
taken possession of all the governments of Europe. In the 
present instance, the object of the struggle is to maintain for 
Catholics that religious liberty which was secured te them by 
the most solemn treaties, and which, since the peace of West- 
phalia, has formed the basis of the political edifice of Europe. 
Before entering upon the especial examination of our subject, 
it may be as well to give a glance at the state of the Church 
in Germany at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
For, the recent attempts made against the Church, in the per- 
son of two of her most distinguished prelates, are but the re- 
sult of a plan conceived years ago by the secular governments. 
We will borrow for this purpose the very words of Mer. de 
Droste ; our readers shall see the picture drawn by this gene- 
rous confessor himself of the state of religion in 1817, in the 
Germanic provinces ; by which he will be enabled better to 
comprehend the nature of the late transaction, as also the 
fears and hopes which our holy Church must entertain for the 
future prospects of those countries :—— 

“The spirit of our epoch,” says the Archbishop of Cologne, “ which 
considers itself an enlightened spirit, and which many persons look 
upon as such, thinks it proper to make the authority entrusted with 
the administration of spiritual things rest on the temporal power— 
upon the state; wherever the rulers have embraced this opinion— 
wherever it has influenced the progress of events—the dogmas of 
politics tend to eliminate from the Church her divine element, as the 
modern expositors have eliminated this same element from the sacred 
books. 

“In the same manner as religion stands in need of the Church for 
her maintenance and development, so does the religious liberty of 
Catholics imperatively require the support of the Church’s indepen- 
dence. The coldness of the world for divine things is also shown in 
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this, that the policy of our times usually considers the interests of the 
Church as a secondary object, little worthy its atteution, So long as 
the revolutionary madness continued in France, this terrible catas- 
trophe was generally attributed to the decay of religious feeling, and 
great anxiety was affected to find a remedy for this decay. But all 
these protestations and fize sentiments did not—at the conclusion of 
the ten years’ war waged by the sovereigns of Europe against the re- 
volutionary hydra—prevent the oppression and spoliation of the 
Catholic Church in Germany, which by this policy was placed, as to 
temporal matters, in even a worse situation than that of the same 
Church in France. For, the concordat which had been executed 


ea short time previously between the Holy See and the French govern- 


ment, had inspired the Church of France with the hope of recovering 
the possessions she had lost, and even some part of the prerogatives 
of which she had been despoiled. 

« What in France had been the consequence of revolt and anarchy, 
was in Germany the result of a political resolution, taken by the sove- 
reigns themselves. The disastrous «nd inevitable consequences which 
such an event brings with it are not immediately perceived ; they are 
successively developed. The first effect of the spoliation of the 
Church, was to destroy her liberty and her independence. Her 
bishops and chapters became the peusioners of the state, whose most 
earnest wish was, to limit, according to its own good pleasure, the ac- 
tion of the spiritual authority, and to bring it into complete subordi- 
nation to the views of the civil power, a task which was not difficult 
of accomplishment, since the first care of the state had been to break 
the spring, which might have caused a permanent reaction. The 
rights and prerogatives which until then the bishops and their chap- 
ters had exercised without dispute, were now contested, arbitrarily 
curtailed, or interdicted altogether, without ceremony. It was repre- 
sented as being necessary to trace an exact and rigorous line of demar- 
cation between the purely spiritual prerogatives of the Church, and 
those which were of a mixed character, the result of which division, 
made by the state alone, which was thus at once judge and party in its 
own cause, was to leave to the Church no power whatever which she 
could exercise without the previous authorization of the temporal 
government, and very few and restricted powers, even with that 
authority. The placetum regium was indefinitely extended. The 
sanction of government was refused to acts of episcopal authority 
which were not of a nature to occasion it the slightest uneasiness, 
merely because the personal impressions of the men in political power 
did not accord with the opinion of the bishop. Not content even with 
rejecting the episcopal injunctions, the civil authority sometimes went 
so far as to prescribe the alterations which should be made in them ; 
in short, it was decreed that no pastoral letier should be published 
until it had received the express and special sanction of the head of 
the state. As to the chapters of cathedrals, the greater number of 
governments considered them as totally annulled ; and this idea was 
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in some degree corroborated by the specious pretext afforded them by 
some of the members of these religious bodies themselves, many of 
whom did not scruple to relieve themselves from all the obligations 
imposed on them by the canons of the Church, as if the religious 
existence of the chapters had really been annihilated at the same time 
as their political condition, although the decree of the Diet of 1803 
had left the hierarchical organization of the cathedrals uninterfered 
with. At any rate, these corporations must shortly have disappeared, 
since after 1803 none of the benefices which fell vacant were filled up. 
But the absolute nullity of the chapters of cathedrals in the eyes of 
government was most plainly shown at the deaths of tle bishops, 
when the canons durst not attempt any of the necessary measures for 
administrating to the diocese, although it was clearly their duty to do 
so, according to the canon law, ratified by several general councils. 
All parties acted upon the false hypothesis that the chapters were dis- 
solved, even in their capacity of ecclesiastical corporations, and that 
consequently they could not legally either meet or perform any act of 
canonical jurisdiction. {n some states the bishops were not allowed to 
take cognizance of the examinations which must be gone through by 
ecclesiastics seeking to obtain benefices. In one of these states, the 
government went so far as to name its own deans, in Opposition to 
the rural deans appointed by the bishops, and with a view to neutral- 
izing the power and influence of the litter. Almost everywhere in 
Germany the priest was forced out of his natural position, for, with 
a great appearance of respect for the clergy, the state left no means 
untried to bring them down to the level of agents of the civil police. 
As functionaries of the state, the priests were obliged to do, or to leave 
undone, many things in a way quite inconsistent with the sacerdotal 
dignity. ‘The union which should exist between the bishops and the 
clergy of the second order, became daily more relaxed. The morality 
of the priests suffered in exact proportion as their hierarchical subor- 
dination became weaker, This dissolution of discipline rendered it 
extremely difficult for the bishops to procure a better education for the 
young clergy, to increase the spiritual influence of the pastors, or to 
give new life to the different branches of the sacred ministry. 

“ Germany had still retained one advantage over France: the 
wealth of parishes, schools, and other charitable institutions, had not 
been given up to temporal rapacity. On the contrary, the § 65 of 
the recess of the Diet of 1803, had declared these possessions to be 
inviolable ; but, with the fall of the constitution of the Germanic em- 
pire, this legislative barrier also disappeared, and the claws of the 
finance officers seized with eagerness all that remained of the property 
which the piety and charity of former ages had entrusted to the soli- 
citude of the church, and placed under the safeguard of the state, for 
the supply of wants of a higher nature than the mere interests of this 
present life. 

“ The care and administration of this property was removed from the 
Church, Measures were taken for placing the whole regulation of 
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ecclesiastical wealth under the state. In the name of the state, spe- 
cial administrators were appointed to superintend the management of 
the income of the Church, and these administrators absorbed a con- 
siderable portion of our revenues; the immediate and baneful effects 
of which measure are perceived in this—that these new administrators 
now declare themselves unable to meet the expenses appropriated for 
the object of these foundations. 

“ And now, let us ask, what good can be effected by a Church de- 
spoiled of her wealth, her self-government, her liberty ? Can she give 
efficacious concurrence in the maintenance of public order, when she has 
no longer power to repress the disorders that arise in her own bosom ? 
How can she assist in obtaining deference for the state, when she her- 
self enjoys no deference ? What effect will attend her representations, 
when seeking to enforce respect for the administrative laws and mea- 
sures of the state, if she herself is reduced to extreme dependance 
upon that state? With what dignity can she preach beneficence—a 
virtue so important to the happiness of society, when she has become 
poor and destitute and unable herself to set the example of it? 
With what grief must she see the poor raise their suppliant hands to 
her for help, and feel herself unable to relieve them by a charitable 
alms? Will the ignorant and uncivilized part of the population en- 
tertain much respect for religion, when they see her ministers and her 
institutions neglected by the authorities, and given over to penury ? 
Or can it be hoped, that nobleness of sentiment and true patriotism will 
strike deep root in the hearts of a clergy who feel themselves reduced 
to be the vile instruments of the police, and to depend for their live- 
lihood upon the small salary paid them for mercenary services? In- 
stitutions which depend on the favour and good pleasure of the sove- 
reign, are less suited than any other for watching over the durable 
progress of civilization, such as is worthy of the name; and conse- 
quently what can be hoped for, from the weight and influence exercised 
by pastors who are no pastors, who have no existence independent of 
the state, no livelihood but the wages they receive? The most pre- 
cious advantage which the state owes to religion, is the divine sanc- 
tion conferred by her upon the civil power; a sanction through which 
the will of the sovereign, ceasing to appear in the eyes of the people 
as an arbitrary caprice, becomes the expression of the will of the 
Most High. But how shall they who are charged to pronounce this 
sanction, obtain the confidence of the public, when they are paid by 
the state, and dependant upon every order that emanates from it ?” 

Such was the religious situation of Germany when the dif- 
ferent courts consented to give to the Church a more settled 
organization, and with this view to enter into correspondence 
with the Holy See. Concordats were signed between the 
court of Rome, and the courts of Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Hanover, Stuttgard, and others. A new era seemed com- 
mencing for our holy faith; and if the Church was not rein- 
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stated in her ancient privileges, at least she received promises, 
the execution of which must have restored her to new vigour, 
and have facilitated the accomplishment of her divine work 
amidst modern societies. But the spirit of lying, jealous of 
human happiness, recommenced with fresh vigour his attempts 
against the Lord, and against his servants; that bad leaven 
which had penetrated every part of the civil administration, 
remained not long concealed, and its disastrous consequences 
were felt but too soon. 

The concordat of 1821 fixed the number of Prussian bishops 
at six, who were to be under the jurisdiction of the archbishops 
of Cologne and Posen. Government appointed to the see of Co- 
logne the Count Ferdinand de Spiegel, aman of feeble character, 
remarkable for his subservience to authority. Complaints were 
soon heard from all sides of violations of the religious liberty 
guaranteed to the Church for her dogmas, her discipline, and 
her hierarchy. The censors of the press were on the watch to 
silence these complaints, by the most jealous and arbitrary 
measures ; but they became more loud and bitter. Facts were 
cited and grave accusations brought against the civil authority. 
At length the press denounced the cabinet of Berlin to all 
Europe, as seeking to destroy Catholicism by unjust, dan- 
gerous, and vexatious measures. To neutralize the bad effect 
which these accusations were beginning to produce on minds 
hitherto accustomed to hear the government of Prussia praised 
as a model administration, and its sovereign honoured with 
the sirname of Just, the cabinet of Berlin thought it not 
sufficient to deny positively the imputations cast on it, and to 
confiscate every writing which could throw an unfavourable 
light on its proceedings ; it endeavoured to refute these accu- 
sations in a manner more striking, and more calculated to blind 
the public; and when the metropolitan see of Cologne became 
vacant by the death of Mgr. Spiegel, the vacancy was filled 
up by a man whose name no sincere Catholic pronounced 
without veneration. It was supposed that the selection of a 
man whose courage was so well known, and whose writings 
breathed the firmest determination to maintain the preroga- 
tives of the Church against the usurping pretensions of the 
government, would in itself clear that government from all the 
imputations brought against it, by what must then appear to 
be calumny. But it is acommon mistake with the men of this 
world, to think that they can bribe the children of God to their 
cause by loading them with honours and dignities, and admit- 
ting them to have a share in the world’s favours. And thus 
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the cabinet of Berlin not only expected to deceive all Catholic 
Germany by the choice of Mgr. Droste-Vischering as the suc- 
cessor of the Count Spiegel; but it also hoped, under the plea of 
duty and gratitude, to gain over the new metropolitan, and to 
carry on, under his venerable name, the underhand game 
which had succeeded so well with the preceding archbishop. 
Mgr. de ‘Droste took possession of his see on the 29th of May, 
1836, and on the 20th November, 1837, he was, by an order 
of the king, dragged from the palace he had so lately entered, 
and carried, guarded like a state criminal, to the fortress of 
Minden, All Europe was struck with astonishment at so de- 
plorable a catastrophe. 

The whole series of the measures taken since then, has 
clearly proved how well grounded were the rumours which 
had previously drawn public attention to the anti-Catholic 
designs of power. But Rome has spoken ; Rome has under- 
taken the defence of the oppressed pontiff. She has also de- 
clared that God must be obeyed before man. Our enquiry 
into the conduct of the archbishop, will now shew how com- 
pletely it has been conformable to the principles of that 
Catholic Church, whose legal existence, Frederic William of 
Prussia recognized and guaranteed in his dominions. 

The civil power has drawn up several accusing statements, 
to demonstrate the legality of the steps taken against Mgr. 
de Droste. The first of these statements is a pamphlet pub- 
lished by M. Rehfues, royal commissary at the university of 
Bonn, and is entitled “ The truth of the Hermesian question 
at issue between the faculty of Catholic ‘Theology at Bonn, 
and Mer. the Archbishop of Cologne,” (Die Wahrheit in der 
Hermes’schen Sache zwischen der Katholisch-theologischen 
Facultat zu Bonn, und dem Herrn Erzbischof von Célln. 
Darmstadt, bey C. W. Leske, 1837.) ‘The second is a pro- 
clamation which was posted in the public places of Cologne, 
and signed by the ministers of justice, of worship, and of the 
home department, dated 15th November 1837; the third isa 
letter bearing the same date, and addressed by the minister of 
worship to the metropolitan chapter of Cologne. Upon the 
basis of these three documents of Prussian legislation, and of 
the official declarations of the court of Rome, we propose to 
ground our enquiries. We shall consider the subject in a 
judicial point of view, and we hope to dissipate the prejudices 
entertained by many, against a prelate whom they accuse at 
the least of obstinacy and fanaticism, if indeed they do not 
openly side with the Prussian government, It will not be 
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difficult to discover the real motives which have brought about 
a conflict between the episcopal authority of Mgr. de Droste, 
and the temporal power. Protestant Prussia believes herself 
called upon to be the centre of the reformed interest in Ger- 
many, and neglects nothing, in the fulfilment of this mission, 
which can be detrimental to Catholicism. 

Even whilst the constitution of the Germanic empire was 
in full vigour, the house of Brandenbourg seized every oppor- 
tunity of consolidating this religious protectorate, with the 
intention of thus extending and strengthening its political 
influence. And agreeably to the same tendency, Prussia has 
begun a system of oppression against the Catholic Church, 
which, although it has long been denied as an absurd fable, 
the invention of malevolent fanaticism, is now become too 
evident in all its frightful consequences, to be gainsaid by the 
most unobservant. In pursuit of these designs, Prussia be- 
lieved that she had discovered two infallible means of over- 
throwing Catholic institutions, and obtaining the triumph of 
Protestantism. These means, drawn from the bosom of reform 
itself, are Dr. Hermes’ system of theology, and the encourage- 
ment of mixed marriages. Of these means, the first seemed 
the most proper to gain over insensibly the body of the 
pastors, and the second to act upon the masses. ‘The clergy 
were to be subdued by the apotheosis of reason, and the faithful 
by a complete indifference to the decisions of their Church. 
Already there had been found men so little circumspect, so 
weak, and so corrupt, as to lend themselves to the designs of a 
power, hostile to the Catholic Church. Even amongst the 
bishops, error had found friends and protectors, as well as 
servile ministers, who were willing to violate Catholic disci- 
pline, in obedience to an authority that was seeking to pre- 
varicate the faith it had sworn to Catholics. And the court 
of Berlin considered itself aggrieved, when archbishop Cle- 
ment Augustus adopted a different line of conduct, and one 
wholly devoted to Catholic orthodoxy. Had the new metro- 
politan shewn himself as condescending as his predecessor, 
to the Hermesian doctrines, and to a mitigation of discipline, 
in the celebration of mixed marriages, he night like him have 
deserved the favours and distinctions of his sovereign. But 
could the archbishop of Cologne, without violating his consci- 
ence, become so complaisant an adopter of the doctrine and 
discipline which were sought to be imposed upon him? What 
was in fact the conduct of the prelate upon these two impor- 
tant subjects, of Hermesian theology and mixed marriages? 
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From the answer to this question, we shall be able to draw 
conclusions as to the legality or injustice of the measures 
adopted against Mgr. de Droste. The Prussian government, 
at the time when new Catholic provinces were added to its 
dominion, continually, and in the most solemn manner, pro- 
tested, how great was its respect for all the rights and prero- 
gatives of the Catholic Church, of which it recognized and 
swore to maintain the inviolability, in all that pertained to its 
doctrine, morals, hierarchy, and discipline. ‘This inviolability 
was sanctioned by authority, not only by verbal promises, but 
by authentic acts preserved in the archives of the state, and 
inserted in every work treating upon civil, religious, or poli- 
tical rights. ‘These promises were the basis, the primary 
conditions of the fidelity which the new subjects in their turn 
vowed to their new masters. We must therefore suppose that 
government intended nothing,—it could not, unless by the 
grossest breach of faith, have intended anything,—in contra- 
diction to the Catholic Church, We cannot believe it to have 
designed anything prejudicial to the integrity of faith, the 
maintenance of discipline, or the consideration and respect 
claimed by the hierarchy in all things appertaining to spirit- 
ual matters. Now it is certain that the laws made by the civil 
power, are only binding upon a Christian, in so far as they do 
not violate those of the Divinity, for in the sacred books we 
are told, that we “ must obey God rather than men.” A law 
is of no value, except it be restricted within the limits which 
nature and reason assign to it. As no sovereign ever attempted 
to impose laws upon the subjects of a foreign prince ; so no 
secular power can exercise any legal jurisdiction guoad sacra 
over the faithful, who in religious matters depend solely upon 
the hierarchy instituted by Jesus Christ in his Church, and 
to whom he has committed the care of the flock which he has 
redeemed by his blood. We do not think our most decided 
adversaries will dispute this truth with us; it is the most 
simple mandate of the evangelical doctrine ; it is also consistent 
with the plainest common sense: we have therefore taken it as 
the basis of the argument upon which we must enter, to appre- 
ciate fully the causes and the effects of the affair at Cologne. 
However we may be disposed to do justice to the inten- 
tions with which Dr. Hermes constructed his system of 
theology, it is incontestible, that in it the author has been 
drawn into lamentable aberrations, and that what he believes 
to be the surest means of consolidating the Christian belief, is 
in fact a destructive principle. If we examine this new doc- 
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trine by the light of faith, and compare it with the solemn 
decisions of the Church, we find that the principle laid down 
is precisely that which brought about the revolution of the 
sixteenth century. Reason is the only criterion of truth; to it 
alone belongs the construction of the theological system, after 
each particular dogma which goes to constitute the great 
whole, shall have been subjected to its scalpel. It is no 
longer the divine word, no longer the authority of the Church, 
nor that humble faith commanded and recommended by the 
Saviour, which can conduct us to the understanding of reli- 
gious truth. Reason alone can guide us to it, by the means 
of absolute doubt, as our point of departure ; such is the prin- 
ciple upon which the doctrines of Dr. Hermes turn: the errors 
contained in his works, and which theholy see has solemnly 
condemned, respect the nature of faith; the essence, the 
holiness, the justice, and the liberty of God ; the ends which 
the Most High proposed to himself in creation; the proofs 
whereby the existence of God should be established ; reve- 
lation; the motives for belief; the scriptures; the tradition 
and ministry of the Church as the depository and judge of 
faith ; the state of our first parents; original sin; the moral 
dispositions of fallen man; and the necessity and the distri- 
bution of divine grace. We have not room enough to give as 
clear an exposition of these erroneous doctrines, as might be 
necessary to prove how imperative a duty it had become, for 
the head of the Church to repress the propagation of a system, 
which, while it seemed to defend Christian and Catholic reve- 
lation, must infallibly have undermined it, wherever it pre- 
vailed. We must however give one passage from the works 
of Hermes, in which the error is very evident, and we have 
ourselves read this article in the original language, and not in 
any version of it. It is necessary to state this, because the par- 
tisans of Hermes have dared tocloak their refusal to submit to 
the judgment of the Church, under the pretext, that Rome 
mistook the sense of the words of the German author, and 
attributed to him opinions which he did not entertain. ‘The 
Hermesians have used the same subterfuge, to evade the 
severe blows which have been dealt against their system, by 
the celebrated Jesuit Perrone, one of the most vigorous and 
learned adversaries of the new errors. 

Let us hear how Hermes expresses himself respecting faith ; 
and we shall none of us doubt that such principles are incom- 
patible with Christian doctrine, and that the supreme pastor 
could not have done otherwise than meet them with the most 
positive condemnation. 
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“ Faith ; this is the proper, although generic term in the ordinary 
value of language, that we employ to designate that state, in which 
reason, practical and theoretical, stops at the truth which its efforts 
have enabled it to discover, and accepts it: we employ this expres- 
sion, in so far as the maintenance and the acceptation agree with the 
reality of the object acknowledged, without enquiring whether it is 
in an immediate manner, or by means of the truth of the idea which 
is maintained and accepted. Whenever we make use of the word 
faith, we intend to express that we consider a thing as undoubtedly 
true, but without any consideration of the motives which make us 
consider it so. But, since, in the sense we have just laid down, faith 
expresses only a subjective state of our soul, that is to say, that state 
in which a doubt of the real existence is excluded, it is manifest that 
faith, as such, does not yet offer any guarantee for the reality of the 
object of our belief, but that all still depends on the motives from 
which our faith emanates, Now there is no motive sufficient for a 
certain fuith, or, which is absolutely identical, for a rational faith, 
unless it be the sole necessary adhesion of theoretical reason, or the 
sole acceptation of moral or practical reason ; since, beyond these 
two means, there exists not a third, by which reason may make us 
secure of the truth and reality of an existence, and because excepting 
reason, we possess no faculty which can supply us with such a result. 
We must therefore be assured of this source, fr all that concerns the 
object of our belief. If then we wish to explain what is to be under- 
stood by true faith, in opposirion to all that is not so, even of what 
may be true by accident, but is not the less rejected before the tribu- 
nal of reason ; we should say that it is a conviction existing in us 
of the reality of a known object, a conviction which is given to us, by 
a necessary adhesion of theoretical reason, or ly a necessary accep- 
tation of practical reason. This faith, which is rational faith, is the 
final end of all philosophy, the only true regulator of man,and the in- 
dispensable condition of hiselevation. Anditisin a wideand eminently 
religious point of view, that the great apostle of the nations has said, 
‘ Faith is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of 
things that appear not.’--Epist. Heb. cap. xi. 1.”—Philosophical 
Introduction, § 44, page 257-9 

“ We must also consider, with reference to what we have said, a 
very common interpretation given by theologians to faith. To believe, 
according to them, is to admit something upon the authority of 
another, of God or of a man. In this sense they employ the word 
Faith, to designate a particular sort of adhesion, or of the acceptation 
of our mind, while in strict language, if things are not treated super- 
ficially, we should not consider the species but the result of this same 
adhesion, and of this same acceptation. At any rate, the conse- 
quences of this abuse are not very serious. There is not less of inac- 
curacy in the essential attribute upon the authority of another, not 
only when we consider the words in their general acceptation, but 
also in the particular sense given to them by theologians. In the 
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language of theology, we constantly find use made of the formula, 
‘We believe in a God.’ But upon whose authority is this faith 
founded? It cannot be upon the authority of God, for faith must 
first of all pronounce upon the existence of a supreme being, nor can 
it be upon the authority of a man pledging himself to this ruth—it 
is true that reason is often forced to admit an external authority, not 
only divine but even human, as a motive of knowledge, and a motive 
of faith: but to make this authority the exclusive foundation, and 
also the first cause of faith, as the theologians pretend, is to take 
From faith all value, and to yield up the most important objects of 
our belief, such as the existence of God, and many others, to the most 
boundless scepticism.” —Philosophical Introduction, pp. 264-69. 
This single extract from the works of professor Hermes, 
is sufficient to give an idea of his doctrine. We might have 
chosen other passages, of which some are positively blasphe- 
mous, but we have preferred selecting one of those, in which 
are laid down the foundations of the whole system, which pro- 
claims human reason the only judge of faith, and of the motives 
of credibility. We shall henceforth understand, why a Protes- 
tant government should have espoused with so much partiality 
the Hermesian doctrines. After a long and scrupulous en- 
quiry, the pope, in a consistory of all the cardinals, pronounced 
a sentence of reprobation against the Hermesian doctrines, 
and published a brief, dated the 26th September 1835, which, 
under the severest canonical penalties, enjoined the faithful 
of the whole Catholic world, neither to study, nor to propa- 
gate thenceforward, anything which had any relation with the 
condemned system. ‘lhe brief is of an essentially dogmatical 
character; it is addressed indefinitely to all the Catholic 
Churches in the world; and none of the faithful can refuse it 
their assent and submission, without ceasing by that act to 
belong to the holy Roman communion. In spite of such pal- 
pable proofs to the contrary, the Prussian government did 
not hesitate to maintain, in one of its acts of accusation against 
the archbishop of Cologne, that, 
“ the charge of professing erroneous doctrines, had been brought only 
by a coterie of laymen, and had been carried by them so far, as to 
obtain a sentence of condemnation from the head of the Church ; but 
that with the exception of the redemptorists of Vienna, no theologian, 
nor even any ecclesiastic, had taken part against Hermes.”— Die 
Wahrheit in der Hermesschen Sache, pp. 7-32. 


To this audacious assertion, we shall content ourselves by 
opposing the formal declaration of Gregory XVI, in the pre- 
amble to the brief of 1835. 


“In compliance with the indications, the representations, and the 
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prayers which have been addressed to us,” says the sovereign pontiff, 
“ by many theologians, and many bishops of Germany, we have en- 
trusted to theologians well acquainted with the German language, the 
charge of making a minute and severe examination of the works of 
Hermes, and have then committed the results of their labours to other 
doctors in theology, to be by them also subjected to a conscientious 
enquiry. All those to whom these writings have been submitted, 
have unanimously declared that they contain doctrines which are at 
variance with the principles professed by the Catholic Church. 
Finally, we have placed the affair in the hands of the cardinals of the 
holy Roman inquisition, that they might again enquire into it, with 
the strictest attention. These cardinals, after having maturely deli- 
berated upon the question in an extraordinary sitting held in our 
presence, have given it as their decisive judgment, that the writings of 
Hermes are contrary to the Catholic faith.” 

What shall we say now of a high functionary, whose duty it 
is to act as mediator between the archbishop, who is guard- 
ian of all the schools of theology established in his diocess, and 
the minister of public worship; of a public functionary, who 
fears not to tax with falsehood, the explicit and most solemn 
declaration of the sovereign pontiff, touching the Hermesian 
doctrines? What shall we say of the ministry, who could 
have recourse to a pamphlet containing such revolting asser- 
tions, for the principal theses, —nay, even for the expressions, 
which were to be used in drawing up the act of accusation 
against Mer.de Droste? A single fact of this nature must shew 
to our readers, that from its first interference with the affairs of 
Cologne, the Prussian government has violated all the laws of 
justice, and all the rules of social usage. The brief of the 
26th of September being a dogmatical brief, and having been 
received as such by all the bishops of Catholicity, it became, 
from the moment of its promulgation at Rome, binding upon 
all who came to the knowledge of it, no matter by what 
means. Vainly do men in power pretend to object thereto, 
their legislative enactments, by virtue of which, no bull, brief, 
rescript, &c. can be received, published, printed, or other- 
wise put into execution, without the authorization of govern- 
ment; for the Prussian Landrecht which contains this decree, 
has no legal value in the Rhenish provinces, where it has 
never been promulgated as a law of the country. And to 
have recourse to the first title, Art. i. of the organic law of the 
18th Germinal, year x, from which the Prussian code has 
borrowed the articles 117 and 118, would be to recognize a 
legislation, formally opposed to the religious liberty which was 
secured to the Catholic subjects of Prussia. Indeed if men in 
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power could make their legislative enactments applicable to 
matters of doctrine, it would follow that doctrine itself would 
become a thing dependant upon the good pleasure of the 
sovereign, and that no Catholic subject could venture to pro- 
fess any tenet, except what had received the authorization of 
the head of the state. Now such an hypothesis as this, would 
be repugnant to reason and justice ; it is incompatible with the 
gospel, and cannot therefore be binding upon a faithful be- 
liever, a pastor, or a bishop, who fears God more than man. 
It is even contrary to the opinions of those casuists who have 
striven most strongly to acknowledge and extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the state over the Church. In support of the Catholic 
principle, we will cite the words of an author, who should of 
all others be least objected to on the present occasion, by our 
opponents, since he is the author of that absurd system by 
which the spiritual authority would degenerate into the vassal 
of the civil power. ‘The following are the expressions of Van 
Espen, respecting the promulgation of ecclesiastical laws : — 

«« Nequaquam dependet a publicatione vel executione decreti seu 
bulla dogmatice, ut quis dogmati assensum fidei prabere teneatur, 
eo quod praveniendo omnem publicationem et executionem teneatur 
quis fide divind credere dogma, quod ipsi sufficienter constat ex divina 
revelatione traditum. Quapropter placitum regium nequaquam spectat 
ipsum fidei assensum preestandum dogmati, de quo fidelibus sufficienter 
constat esse revelatum.”—De promu/gatione legum Ecelesiasticarum. 
Part v. cap. ii, in opp. edit. Lovan. tom. iv. p. 166. 

The Prussian ambassador at the court of Rome could not 
fail to be aware of the dogmatical condemnation of a doctrine, 
whose author and most zealous partizans were Prussian sub- 
jects ; nor could he fail to announce it officially to his govern- 
ment, while the newspapers were making it known to the 
whole of Europe. There was then a sufficient promulgation 
of the judgment of the holy see. The truth was a mystery to 
no one, and least of all to the Hermesians. The archbishop 
of Cologne was of course informed of it, and one of the first 
duties imposed upon him by his pastoral office, was to enforce 
a strict observance of the decree of the supreme head of the 
Church. ‘The inviolability of doctrine and the salvation of 
souls were at stake, and all tergiversation and delay would not 
only have been an act of weakness, but of guilty cowardice. 
How then did the disciples of Hermes meet the sentence of 
reprobation which had been pronounced against their system ? 
Far from submitting to it, with the humble docility which 
all the faithful owe to the decisions of the Church,—above all 
K 2 
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when these decisions concern the very essence of doctrine, and 
when the universal assent of the bishops has given it a charac- 
ter of indisputable legality, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained of the personal infallibilitv of the head of the Church: 
far from quitting a path which could now lead only to an 
abyss, the Hermesians proved by their actions, how completely 
the Protestant principle which formed the basis of their system, 
had also penetrated their hearts, and identified itself with 
their whole being. The Church condemns their teaching, and 
they, proud of a method in which reason is put forward as the 
only source of religious truth, now oppose this same reason 
to divine authority, which can neither vary nor go astray. 
They continued therefore, after, as before the pope’s decision, 
to spread their doctrines by word and writing. 

Masters of several important pulpits, supported by govern- 
ment, exercising great influence in several of the chapters of 
cathedrals, where they had succeeded in establishing many of 
their adepts, the partisans of this new school believed them- 
selves strong enough to oppose a most distinct and obstinate 
resistance to the common father of the faithful. But as this 
mode of acting could not fail to raise up scruples in some 
timorous souls, especially in the minds of some future ministers 
of the sanctuary, the Hermesians endeavoured to justify their 
culpable obstinacy, by the specious pretext that the bull of 
Gregory XVI had _ not been officially communicated to them, 
and consequently could not be binding upon their consciences. 
They also pretended that the judgment of the holy see was 
based on error, for that the writings of Hermes had not been 
understood, and that doctrines were attributed to him which 
were neither his nor theirs. Such a charge as this is in itself 
a serious offence against the vicar of Jesus Christ, for it in 
fact imputes to him lightness, precipitation, and ignorance; 
but such an accusation will not weigh for a moment in the 
minds of those, who know the wise cireumspection with which 
the court of Rome proceeds to her decisions. However, the 
insult which these men would not have dared to allow them- 
selves against a civil tribunal of an inferior class, they feared 
not to offer to the highest and most venerable authority,—that 
to which our divine Saviour has promised his assistance until 
time shall have an end. Priests and doctors, charged with 
instructing Catholic youth in the doctrine, morals, and disci- 
pline of the Church, called to continue the succession of minis- 
ters of the divine word, dispensers of the mysteries of the new 
covenant,—-these feared not to place themselves in open, 
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flagrant, coldly calculated opposition to the successor of 
Peter, to him in whom resides the plenitude of the Christian 
priesthood ; not only did they endeavour to justify their crimi- 
nal conduct by sophisms and lies, but they did not even blush 
to use against the head of the Church the most culpable and 
offensive expressions. ‘They severely attacked all who did 
not agree with them, and who obeyed the dictates of their 
conscience, if they chose to shew themselves submissive and 
docile sons of the Church. At Bonn, the Hermesians were 
the predominant party, and had possession of the seminaries, 
the high theological instruction, and all university dignities. 
Amongst the professors of theology, there were but two to 
represent and defend sound doctrine,—the reverend doctors 
Klee and Walter; both of these gentlemen, weary of the in- 
numerable contradictions which they continually met with 
from their intolerant and fanatical adversaries, were obliged 
in the end to quit the field where they had combated glori- 
ously, but where their actions were too much restricted, to 
allow them to fulfil the mission with which they were en- 
trusted. Such was the state of things, when Mer. de Droste 
took possession of his archiepiscopal see. In the extract we 
have already given from his book upon the religious liberty 
of Catholics, we have seen in the new metropolitan, a prelate 
frankly devoted to the interests of Catholicism ; and it might 
have been foreseen, that so enlightened and intrepid a defender 
of the divine prerogatives of the Church, would not continue 
an inactive spectator of a struggle carried on by some of his 
own subordinates, against their common superior. Mer. 
Clement Auguste knew the sentence of condemnation which 
had been pronounced against the Hermesian doctrines ; eight 
months had elapsed since its promulgation. Government 
had therefore had time to take cognizance of the bull, and to 
assure itself that it contained only dogmatical decisions, which 
could not be subjected to the examination, or require the 
sanction of the temporal power. So early as the 29th October 
1835, the capitulary vicar-general of Cologne, M. Husgen, 
had published a circular to the clergy of the diocess, in which 
he recommended to them submission to the decision of the 
holy see. Even the government declared that it had no in- 
tention of fettering the exercise of spiritual authority, and 
recommended the Hermesians to avoid whatever could bear 
the appearance of opposition to the brief of the 26th September 
1835. Considering all these circumstances, we are at a loss to 
understand how Mr. Rehfues could venture, in his pamphlet, 
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to maintain that the archbishop of Cologne had only taken so 
decided a part against the Hermesian doctrines, through per- 
sonal antipathy to Hermes, and that he sought rather to 
gratify his own revenge, than to defend the purity of Catholic 
instruction. Such imputations as these, serve only to display 
the bad faith of his opponents and their powerful protectors. 
The first use which Mgr. de Droste made of his episcopal 
prerogatives, the first act by which he clearly proved his 
determination not to allow any further infractions in his dio- 
cess, of the brief which condemned Hermes and his disciples, 
was his refusing to approve a number of the Journal of Philo- 
sophy and Catholic Theology, of which the manuscript was 
submitted by the editors for his approval, according to the ex- 
isting laws. ‘This periodical work was mainly intended to de- 
fend and propagate the system which the Church condemned, 
and was edited by the most eminent Hermesians, of whom 
several were professors at Bonn. In refusing to sanction a 
publication, of which the avowed object was to violate the in- 
fallible decisions of the Church, the archbishop did no more 
than follow the direct line of his duty, both as a Catholic and 
a bishop. He prevented, so far as he was able, the spread of 
a doctrine which had been declared erroneous and incompa- 
tible with Catholic principles. Instead of acknowledging the 
justice of his conduct, instead of being persuaded by it to 
return from the paths of error, which hitherto they had pur- 
sued, the principal editors appealed from the archbishop to 
the first president of the province, who by a decree of the 
13th September 18386, allowed the number of the Journal of 
Philosophy and Theology to be printed, alleging that only 
catechisms and prayer-books were to be subjected to ecclesi- 
astical censure. ‘This was the first conflict between the au- 
thority of the head of the diocess and the Hermesion school ; 
all that followed this, arose out of it. The minister in his 
Publicandum is silent as to this circumstance, probably be- 
cause it was impossible to deny or alter the facts, and that he 
did not wish to shew how eagerly from the very first, the 
civil authority had supported the disobedient priests, against 
the double authority of their diocesan bishop, and of the 
supreme head of the Church. It is impossible after this, not 
to feel deep indignation, when we find the cabinet of Berlin 
accusing the archbishop of Cologne of revolutionary intrigues ; 
having been itself the first to favour a revolt against spiritual 
authority, which is of all others the most legitimate If we 
consult the books which serve as the basis of all instruc- 
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tion in canon law, in the divers theological schools which are 
scattered over the Prussian territory,—if we attend to the 
decisions of al] the Catholic jurisconsults, who, as such, have 
been entrusted by the civil power with the instruction of 
youth in this branch of ecclesiastical knowledge—we shall find 
that the charge of watching over the maintenance and propa- 
gation of sound doctrine, belongs wholly to the bishop, and to 
him alone, under the superintendence of the head of the 
Church, This right is inherent in the episcopacy; it forms 
one of its essential and inalienable prerogatives ; and its exer- 
cise is a duty, which no bishop can dispense with, without 
doing violence to his conscience. And moreover, from the 
moment when the editors of the journal we are speaking of, 
had submitted the manuscript of their publication for the ap- 
probation of the archbishop, they themselves acknowledged in 
the most explicit manner, that he had the authority to pro- 
nounce whether or not their opinions were in conformity with 
the principles of Catholic instruction. And if after a sentence 
of disapprobation from this judge, whose authority rests upon 
the word of God, the Hermesians sought to have recourse to 
a still higher authority, that authority ought to be no other 
than that of the pope. 

Such is the ordinary course of Catholic affairs, such are the 
means by which that religious unity which is the work of God, 
is maintained and consolidated. Precisely in the manner that 
the cognizance of all civil and political causes belongs to the se- 
cular judge of the civil tribunal, so upon the same grounds and 
with far juster title, all questions of religious doctrine belong to 
the judicial authority of the bishops and the holy see. Not to 
recognize this double jurisdiction, is to renounce the Catholic 
faith and to give up her communion. As members of the 
Church,—as professors of a faculty of Catholic theology—as 
priests—the editors of the Journal of Philosophy and Theology 
flagrantly betrayed their vows, when they appealed from the 
sentence of their lawful ecclesiastical superior to that of a lay 
judge ; and they carried outrage and scandal to the highest 
point, when they submitted to an heretical functionary the 
cognizance and decision of a matter purely spiritual and dog- 
matical. 

The Prussian law respecting the censorship of the press is 
so distinct and decided, that the reflecting mind is struck 
with painful surprise, on seeing the first president exempt the 
editors of the Journal of Philosophy and Theology from the 
jurisdiction of their metropolitan, upon the pretext that only 
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catechisms and prayer-books require the approbation of the 
ordinary. According to paragraphs two, three, and four, 
of the edict of censorship, the supreme direction of the censor- 
ship of works of theology, belongs to the minister of ecclesi- 
astical affairs; its immediate surveillance is confided to the 
first president of each province, who must propose to the 
minister the most able censors. But if, on the one hand, this 
law gives to the civil power the censorship of books belonging 
to religion, it on the other hand opposes bounds to the power 
of these censors; for it declares positively, that the only object 
the censors must have in view, “is to prevent whatever may 
be in opposition to the general principles of religion, with- 
out entering into the opinions and doctrine which are proper 
to each religious communion.” With respect to such peculiar 
doctrines, paragraph five is expressed in a manner, which 
can leave no doubt, even to the most violent opponents of the 
archbishop of Cologne. 

“ All books of religion,” it states, “all books of Catholic religion 
or prayer, must have received from the bishop or his delegate, his 
imprimatur, previously to being submitted to the ordinary censor ; by 
which it must appear, that these books contain nothing contrary to the 
instruction of the Catholic Church.” 

The measure taken by Mgr. de Droste, against the publi- 
cation of Hermesian writings, is thus most fully justified, not 
only by the dictate of his own conscience, and by the canons 
of the Catholic Church, but also by the civil law, where the 
rights of the archbishop are laid down with the utmost clear- 
ness and precision. What must we think then, having before 
us so plain a statement, of the assertion which the ministerial 
curator of the university of Bonn does not scruple to make in 
his pamphlet, where he says :— 

“The fault of the Hermesian professors in this affair, and in all 
others ofa like nature, has been principally that in questions of right, 
they have chosen to act according to the laws of the country, and not 
according to the ideas of the archbishop of Colugne, concerning the 
degree of subordination due to his episcopal authority, from a pro- 
fessor of theology in a university.” 

Such a functionary as Mr. Rehfues must better understand 
the legislation of his country, and the essence of the hierarchy, 
than would appear from his pamphlet against the chief pastor of 
the provinces of the Rhine. It 1s, moreover, giving a wretched 
example to intelligent youth, to support in their rebellion 
pastors who pretend to have a mission for teaching Catholic 
doctrine, when the guardian of the holy word, when the 
bishop of the place, together with the supreme head of the 
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Church, and in agreement with the whole body of the episco- 
pacy, have condemned their doctrine, as contrary to the Catho- 
lic faith, ‘The conduct of the Hermesian professors was, 
therefore, most reprehensible, the decision of the first presi- 
dent an illegal sentence, and the assertion of the curator of 
the university an offence against reason, justice, and truth. 
The inextricable embarrassments which the civil power has 
brought upon itself in this business might easily have been 
avoided ; it was only necessary for that purpose to acknow- 
ledge that the archbishop of Cologne was acting in a merely 
religious sphere, and to avoid embarrassing his episcopal 
authority by any acts emanating from itself, or still more, suf- 
fering it to be insulted by the turbulent insubordination of his 
inferiors. An additional confirmation of what we have just 
said, is the declaration made at a later period by the minister 
himself, in one of his official proclamations—* That govern- 
ment had never intended to make common cause with the 
Hermesian doctrines.” Now, it was precisely and solely to 
stop the progress of this doctrine, condemned as it had been by 
a solemn sentence of the Church, that the archbishop of Co- 
logne, refused his sanction to the Journal of Philosophy and 
Catholic Theology ; because he found in it only the reproduc- 
tion and propagation of doctrines which he could not in his 
conscience consider conformable to Catholic truth. Because 
a man is a professor of a faculty of Catholic theology, annexed 
toa Prussian university, it does not follow that as a priest he 
ceases to be subordinate to the authority of his bishop ; for the 
Church will not consider such a faculty as legal, except in so far 
as it is well assured that the bishop will not be limited in the 
rights inherent in his episcopal character, and in his duty of 
watching over the maintenance of Catholic faith and discipline, 
and in taking all suitable measures to repress every attempt to 
endanger them. If, then, government chose to organize a 
faculty of Catholic theology, it was bound to adhere to the 
conditions essential to the very nature of such an institution, 
and to recognize the inalienable right of the bishops to watch 
narrowly the doctrine taught by masters who were to instruct 
youth in the sacred science. 

But from the moment when the temporal authority made 
common cause with the Hermesian professors against their 
lawful ecclesiastical superior, we must not be surprised if the 
latter persisted in their unhappy plan of not recognizing the 
brief which condemned the writings of their master, and of 
continuing after, as well as before it, to profess the same doc- 
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trines openly ; and by this opposition the archbishop was ne- 
cessarily led to adopt more energetic measures to maintain the 
integrity of the faith, and the inviolability of the authority 
committed by the Saviour to the successor of St. Peter and 
to the bishops. This measure was the circular addressed by 
Mer. de Droste to the spiritual directors of the town of 
Bonn; and which was treated by the ministers of Frederick 
William as one of their greatest grievances against the new 
metropolitan, in the several manifestos they published. Con- 
sidering the nature of the intercourse subsisting between the 
pupils of the seminary, and the non-resident theological stu- 
dents of Bonn, it was impossible that the brief condemning 
the Hermesian doctrines should not be a constant subject 
of discussion and conversation amongst the students, of whom 
nearly all followed the instructions of Dr. Klee, the only 
special professor of theology who had kept himself free from 
the leaven of the new school. From comparing this profes- 
sor’s lectures with those of his opponents, the students were 
naturally led to compare the different systems, and to con- 
sider to which of the two parties they should conscientiously 
adhere—that which warned them that the condemnation of 
the Hermesian doctrines being notorious, was obligatory 
upon every one, as a dogmatical decision given by the head 
of the Church—or those which held that this condemnation 
must be considered as not having occurred, because it had 
not been officially promulgated in the Prussian states. Many 
of the theologians, uneasy in their consciences, and wishing 
for asolution of their doubts, consulted their directors, to know 
whether they could in safety attend the lectures of those profes- 
sors, who, disregarding the brief, continued to teach and defend 
the forbidden doctrines. Such of the directors as believed that 
the Hermesian lectures might not with propriety be attended, 
were exposed to all sorts of annoyances, and found them- 
selves in direct opposition with the inspector of the seminary ; 
even their penitents were not exempt from the direct or indi- 
rect attacks of the ecclesiastics who supported the contrary sys- 
tem; and in consequence it came to the knowledge of the 
archbishop of Cologne that many consultations had been held 
as to the proper line of conduct to be pursued. To put an 
end to the uneasiness of some, and the intrigues of others, 
Mgr. de Droste addressed the following circular to the rector 
dean of Bonn, with an order to communicate it to all priests 
who had received functions to act as spiritual directors : — 


“ T have learnt that many of the confessors of Bonn are doubtful what 
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answer to return when they are consulted, either in the tribunal of 
penance or out of it, whether it is allowable to read the writings of 
professor Hermes, and if the students of theology may continue to 
attend those courses of lectures in which the doctrines contained in 
those writings are still taught. I therefore charge your reverence to 
make known in my name to all the confessors of the town of Bonn, 
in whatever manner you shall judge expedient, that 

“Ist. [tis not allowed for any one to read the writings of profes- 
sor Hermes, neither those which have been published since his death, 
nor those which have appeared for the purpose of justifying the for- 
mer, nor any manuscripts drawn up in conformity with the principles 
of these works. 

“2nd. No student of theology may be present at lectures of which 
the instruction is the same as that of the writings we have mentioned. 

“ 3d. As to the measures taken by the Holy See against the writ- 
ings of Hermes, I request you to address the following observations 
to those who have any doubts upon this subject, or who, like the Her- 
mesians, quitting the direct road, seek to cover their disobedience by 
the pretext that the brief in question, not having been formally pro- 
mulgated, is not binding upon the conscience : 

“1, The publication of a brief can have no other object than to 
bring to the knowledge of the faithful the decision cf the Sovereign 
Pontiff, unless the author of the brief shall require its previous publi- 
cation as an indispensable condition to its having a binding character, 
as was the case with respect to the canon published by the Council of 
Trent, concerning clandestine marriages. 

“II. The Pontifical brief is sufficiently well known to the Herme- 
sians, as is clearly proved by their writings since its publication, unless 
it should be attempted to establish a distinction between a knowledge 
acquired for the purpose of insulting the head of the Church, and a 
knowledge acquired with the intention of humble submission to him. 
If the alleged pretext were worth anything, it would then rest with the 
temporal power to fetter that centre of unity which was instituted by 
our Divine Saviour. Such a state of things would, no doubt, not be 
displeasing to the Hermesians, who, like all other sectarians, can only 
maintain themselves by the help of the civil power, which, as it can 
never be a proper judge in affairs of this kind, fails not immediately to 
make itself a party concerned, so soon as it begins to make common 
cause with those who have recourse to its assistance.” 

“CLEMENT AUGUSTE, 
“ Cologne, 12th Jan, 1837.” “ Archbishop of Cologne. 


This circular left no further room for reasonable doubts, 
and there remained no middle part between a sincere and full 
submission to the Church, and a violent separation from the 
centre of Catholic unity. The archbishop had traced a line 
of conduct, without which there was no means of participating 
in the communion of the faithful. ‘The reasons alleged by 
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the prelate have formed the constant doctrine of the Church, 
and the principle without which the Catholic religion must 
cease to exist; and only blind prejudice or bad faith can see 
in this language anything but the anxiety of a clear-minded 
and zealous prelate to keep his flock united in the way of sal- 
vation. 

The dean of the clergy of Bonn executed the commission 
he had received from his bishop, by going successively to each 
of the ecclesiastics who exercised the sacred jurisdiction, either 
as curates or confessors; and communicating to them the 
archiepiscopal circular, he required of each to put his signa- 
ture to the bottom of the paper, as an acknowledgment that it 
had been made known to him. 

In the course of this duty, the dean called upon M. Achter- 
felt, the inspector of the seminary, and a declared Hermesian, 
and requested him to sign his name, as the greater part of the 
priests of the town had already done, as an attestation that it 
had been shewn to him. The inspector hesitated, and under 
the pretext that he wished to consult his colleagues, he asked 
the dean to leave the archbishop’s circular with him. The 
dean being wholly free from suspicion, made no difficulty in 
acceding to M. Achterfelt’s request. This gentleman lost no 
time in calling together his Hermesian colleagues, and consider- 
ing with them how best to elude the orders of their lawful supe- 
rior. With this view they sent Mgr. de Droste’s circular to the 
royal commissioner at the university of Bonn, who in his turn 
did all in his power to represent this exercise of episcopal au- 
thority as a criminal act, a violation of the laws of the king- 
dom, and a culpable abuse of the tribunal of penance. It is 
thus that the minister of ecclesiastical affairs speaks of it in 
his proclamations, and it forms the second of the charges he 
brings against the archbishop, as having rendered necessary 
his expulsion from the see of Cologne. How shall we charac- 
terize the conduct of the inspector and his colleagues? What 
judgment can we form of a school, whose members, even in the 
most difficult circumstances, and in questions most intimately 
connected with the welfare of souls, take a pleasure in showing 
their contempt for hierarchical authority? How shall we be- 
lieve their protestations of zeal for the defence of the Church, 
when every step they have taken has been an attack upon that 
Church, her essence, her dogmas, her morals, and her discipline? 
Whatever disposition we may feel to judge leniently of the dis- 
ciples of Hermes, it is impossible not to see, that both in the pre- 
sent instance, and that which we have before cited, these men 
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were guilty of grievous treachery against the Catholic commu- 
nion, by submitting an act of purely spiritual jurisdiction to an 
heretical civil government. And we doubt not that this judg- 
ment, severe as it may appear, will be that of all men of upright 
minds, even if they do not belong to the Catholic faith. For, 
whosoever is acquainted with the spirit of the Church, must 
see that the Hermesians had in justice but one alternative— 
either to give back into the hands of the archbishop functions 
which they had received, and could only have received, from 
him; or to conform to the conditions upon which alone the 
chief pastor thought proper to continue them in the exercise 
of their sacred ministry. ‘There was here no encroachment 
upon, no transgression of, the civil laws. The archbishop, in 
fulfilling a duty strictly enjoined upon him by his conscience, 
was also acting within the exact limits of his rights. ‘To be 
further convinced of this, let us attend to the enactments of the 
Prussian law. ‘The civil power is always ready to enforce the 
duty of submission to established authority. Why should it 
set aside its own rules, when they would justify conduct per- 
fectly legal, but not in accordance with its religious preten- 
sions andencroachments? Let us turn to the §§ 50, 66, and 
73, of the fundamental law (Allgemeines Landrecht, Thei' 
ii. Sit. 2), and we shall find that—‘‘ § 50. Every member of a 
religious society is bound to submit to the discipline therein 
established. § 66. The rights and the particular duties of a 
Catholic priest, with respect to the exercise of his ecclesiastical 
ministry, are determined by the rules of the canon law. 
§ 73. In their official manifestations, and in their public teach- 
ing, they must put forth nothing which can scandalize the 
community, NOTHING WHICH IS CONTRARY TO THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL LAWS OF THEIR CuHurcH.” Now, let us consult all 
the laws of the Church, all the canons, all the decisions pro- 
nounced, either by ecclesiastical tribunals, or by canonical 
jurisconsults, and we dare pledge ourselves that there will 
be found nothing in this transaction to throw any blame on 
the archbishop—nothing which can in any way justify the 
Hermesian directors—nothing in the slightest degree resem- 
bling an infraction of the civil law, in the conduct of Mgr. 
de Droste. Nevertheless, this lawful exercise of episcopal 
power has been stigmatized to the public as an attempt 
against the liberty of conscience, as a violation of the laws of 
the country, and as a seditious action, intended to favour the 
movements of two revolutionary parties. The ministers of 
King Frederick William, and also the royal commissioner at 
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the university of Bonn, have made it the text of a long and 
violent diatribe. It cannot, therefore, be superfluous to add 
some reflections to what we have already said; and we will 
for this purpose comment upon the very words of the arch- 
bishop's adversaries. “The confessional,” says M. Rehfues, 
in his pamphlet (Die Wahrheit in der Hermesschen Sache, 
&e.), * the confessional is a place where the doubts and scru- 
ples of penitents are resolved.” We fully agree with this maxim, 
and we are obliged to the author for it. ‘The discussions which 
arose between the adversaries and the adherents of the Her- 
mesian system, gave rise in many minds to doubts as to whe- 
ther, knowing the brief by which the new doctrine had been 
condemned by the Church, they could continue to read works 
written in the spirit of this doctrine, or to assist at the lessons 
of those who were its declared partizans. As these doubts 
must have gained strength from the differences of opinion 
amongst the directors of Bonn, it remained for the chief 
pastor to solve all doubts, and set at rest all scruples, by a 
categorical declaration, which would tranquillize all con- 
sciences by tracing out for them an invariable rule, conform- 
able to the principles of Catholicism. ‘This is what Mer. de 
Droste did by means of the circular addressed to the dean 
and clergy of Bonn. The prelate sought then, in reality, to 
make the confessional the means of quieting timid souls, of 
silencing discussions, in which personally he took no part, 
and of putting an end to an unhappy division, begun and 
carried on by priests, forgetful of their first and holiest duty — 
the maintenance of the true faith in all its integrity. If, then, 
there is blame, it rests not with the archbishop of Cologne, 
but with the followers of the Hermesian school, and of the 
authorities who took it under their shield, in defiance of the 
condemnation pronounced against them by the head of the 
Church. But it will be said, perhaps, that the archiepiscopal 
circular was a sort of publication of the apostolic brief. Such 
an hypothesis is destitute of all foundation. Far from pro- 
mulgating the brief, it is upon the brief itself that Mgr. de 
Droste based his declaration to the directors of Bonn. It 
was impossible to pretend ignorance of an act of pontifical 
authority, which all the world knew, and which the cabinet of 
Berlin had itself undertaken to support; thus, while the tem- 
poral power promised to enforce the exterior execution of the 
brief, the metropolitan using his episcopal prerogative, and 
fulfilling the duties of his situation, undertook to enforce it 
upon the interior and spiritual sense of his people, which 
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could be reached by no other jurisdiction. The archbishop 
cannot, then, be blamed, except by extreme party feeling. 
He confined himself within the limits of the episcopal power, 
guaranteed to him by the Prussian laws. 

Where, then, is the crime which the ministerial proclama- 
tion, and the pamphlet of the curator of the university, have 
denounced to the whole of Europe? ‘The crime of the arch- 
bishop is, that 

“In his circular, he expressly declares that the briefs concerning 
matters of doctrine do not in any degree require the authorization of 
government, but that their publication at Rome sutlices to give them 
every where an official and obligatory character ; now, this maxim is 
in manifest contradiction with the laws of the monarchy, with public 
rights, and with the custom universally followed in the Germanic 
confederation.” 

These are the expressions of the manifesto of the minister 
of ecclesiastical affairs. Our readers may judge for themselves 
how many inaccuracies it contains, which M. d’Altenstein has 
not feared to advance with the utmost confidence. We have 
cited, word for word, Mgr. de Droste’s circular, and we think 
that no one will find the above theory expressly laid down in it. 
What the prelate does say is the simple and plain truth—that 
in the case where a Catholic, knowing with certainty a decision 
given in matters of faith by the sovereign pontiff, should ex- 
cuse himself from submitting to it, because it had not yet been 

ublished, and authorised by the secular authority—it would 
follow that the secular power might constrain at its good plea- 
sure the prerogatives of the centre of Catholic unity, instituted 
by the Saviour. Now, there can be no medium between the 
two systems; either the civil government must declare itself 
invested with the right of putting what constraint they please 
upon the actions of the Holy See, or it must leave to the spiri- 
tual power its inherent prerogatives, and renounce an imagi- 
nary right, which in practice becomes a revolting tyranny. 
Where is the Catholic who can entertain upon this subject 
other views than those of Mgr. de Droste? and what Protes- 
tant who knows the doctrine of our religion and the constitu- 
tion of our hierarchy, who will not consider the conduct of the 
archbishop of Cologne at once logical and frank? It is with 
pain that we here mention a fact which throws great doubt 
upon the uprightness and good faith of the Prussian govern- 
ment. When in so serious an affair, and one so important to 
the interests of humanity, the first power of the state brings 
a formal accusation against a Catholic bishop, it is bound, 
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more especially than in other cases, to avoid whatever might 
appear to be an exaggeration or falsification of its grievances. 
The minister for ecclesiastical affairs terminates the second 
clause of the accusation he brings against Mgr. de Droste by 


the following words :— 


“We must add, in the present instance, that not only was there no 
official notification, as we have already stated, but that no Catholic 
bishop of the monarchy, not even Mgr. the Archbishop of Cologne, 
addressed themselves to the government to solicit the publication of 
the brief concerning the condemnation of the Hermesian doctrines.” 


In answer to this assertion of M. d’Altenstein, Mgr. Maxi- 
milian de Droste Vischering, Bishop of Miinster, hastened to 
insert, in No. 349 of the Universal Gazelte, of Augsburgh, 
the following protest :— 

“For the maintenance of truth, I declare publicly by these pre- 
sents, that in a letter addressed to his Excellency M. d’Altenstein, 
the minister of ecclesiastical affairs, dated the 20th September, 1837, 
I openly expressed my wish that by an official publication the force of 
law might be given to the brief published by the Sovereign Pontiff 
against the doctrine and against the writings of Professor Hermes. I 
was careful to add, that as both parties had a common wish for the 
success of the teaching of the Church, by these means a return to 
a perfect unity might be brought about more easily, and security 
might be given to those who are charged to watch over the mainte- 
nance of holy doctrine.— Miinster, the 7th December, 1837.—Caspar 
Maximilian, Bishop of Minster, Baron de Droste Vischering.” 

It was impossible to give ® more formal contradiction to 
the assertion of the minister of Frederick William. Un- 
happily, we shall have many other opportunities of seeing that, 
to gain its ends, the government had recourse, without scruple, 
to revolting untruths. The archbishop of Cologne had many 
and grievous reasons to be convinced that the professors of 
the school of Dr. Hermes acknowledged neither the authority 
of the head of the Church, nor that of their diocesan bishop ; 
and that as they took no other notice of the dogmatical deci- 
sions of the Sovereign Pontiff than to modify them according 
to the doctrines of their master, so also in matters of spiritual 
jurisdiction they paid no attention to the pastoral instructions 
he thought proper to address to them; while at the same time 
they sought to maintain themselves in opposition to hierarchi- 
cal authority by taking shelter under the civil power. It is 
evident that such men as these could exercise no beneficial in- 
fluence upon the youth confided to their charge. Instead of 
forming upright ministers, devoted tothe Church, they conveyed 
to these fresh and excitable minds, notions of a culpable inde- 
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pendence, thereby preparing abundant elements for future 
heresy and schism. A bishop such as Mgr. Clement Auguste 
would not, and could not, confine himself to fruitless lamenta- 
tions; his duty was to seek by all lawful and canonical means 
to neutralize the disorganizing influence of the Hermesian 
school, and to preserve untouched the sacred deposit of the 
faith. Accordingly, when at the end of the month of January, 
1837, a programme of the public instructions for the ensning 
summer was submitted to the archbishop, the prelate refused his 
approbation to all the courses of lectures announced by the de- 
clared partizans of the Hermesians—that is to say, he refused 
to acknowledge their conformity to the teaching of the Church. 
This new measure failed not to draw upon the prelate the 
anger of the Prussian government, who reproached Mgr. de 
Droste with it, as being an act of partiality and a violation of 
the laws of the kingdom. In order properly to appreciate 
these imputations of the minister, we will cite the words of 
the laws which M. d’Altenstein alleges to have been violated. 
The minister grounds his accusation upon paragraph four of the 
statute concerning the faculty of Catholic theology at Bonn. 
This paragraph contains two very distinct propositions —the one 
legislative, by which the king regulates the relations in which 
the faculty of theology is placed with regard to the Catholic 
Charch, and the archbishop of Cologne, as first pastor of the 
diocess; the other states the administrative measures taken by 
the minister of ecclesiastical affairs, for carrying into effect the 
king’s law. 

The following is paragraph four of the statutes published by 
the minister, and dated the 18th of October, 1834 :— 

“ By an order of the cabinet, dated the 13th of April, 1829, his 
Majesty the King has deigned to decree that the Archbishop of Co- 
logne shall take, with respect to the faculty of Catholic theology an- 
nexed to the university of Bonn, in all that concerns the essentials of 
instruction, the same position in which the Prince Bishop of Breslaw 
is placed with respect to the faculty of Catholic theology of the uni- 
versity of that town, in conformity with the ordinances of the 26th 
August, 1776, and of the 26th July, 1800, of which there are extracts 
hereto annexed. The special arrangements for the execution of this 
law have been left by his Majesty to his minister.” 

If there is one thing more essential than another to a bishop, 
it is, that he should be able to watch with perfect liberty over 
the maintenance of the Catholic faith, in every school within 
the limits of his diocess. ‘This is a divine right inherent in 
the episcopacy. A faculty of theology cannot then pretend to 
be a Catholic faculty, unless it continues under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the ordinary, to whom it belongs to repress all errors 
against the faith, that is to say, to refuse his approbation to all 
courses of instruction, suspected of inculcating erroneous doc- 
trines, and not to admit into sacred orders those theologians 
who, in spite of such prohibitions, had attended the forbidden 
lectures. This has been established by the canon law in the 
most decided manner, and forms, in consequence, the object of 
the law of the 13th April 1829, as it ought to form that of the 
organic statute of the 13th October 1834. But that there 
may be no mistake as to the sense of the words, the legislator 
refers us for them to two anterior laws, that of the 26th Au- 
gust 1776, and that of the 26th July 1800. ‘The first is ex- 
pressed as follows in the seventh paragraph. 


“The deans and professors of the faculty of theology shall not 
only ask the opinion and the orders of the bishop in all that concerns 
the method to be followed in the exposition of the theological sciences, 
the choice of authors, the distribution of hours, and all else concerning 
meré Theologica, but they must also submit to his examination, and 
to his approbation, an annual programme of the instructions given by 
this faculty.” 


In the second of the ordinances we have cited, we read at 
section 19 as follows :— 

« As we do not intend by the present regulation, in anything to 
interfere with the rights of the bishop in his capacity of ordinary, 
these rights are reserved to him, as much in what concerns the eccle- 
siastical professors of the above-named institution, as in all that con- 
cerns the other inferior schools, the nomination of masters and in- 
spection.” 


It is then manifest,from the precise terms of the royal ordi- 
nance of the 18th October, 1834, that the archbishop of 
Cologne exercises over the faculty of Catholic theology at 
Bonn, the same prerogatives, which the bishop of Breslau en- 
joys, with respect to the faculty of theology, in this latter town. 
The government cannot and wishes not in anything to interfere 
with the lawful rights of the ordinary, and it is to his judg- 
ment that belong all purely theological questions. It is to him 
that should be submitted the programme of instructions, which 
are of no value without his approbation. But in spite of these 
clear and well-defined edicts, M. d’ Altenstein has not hesitated 
to accuse the archbishop of Cologne of breaking the law. It is 
true that in the ministerial statutes we find the following clause, 
which is a complete violation of the law upon the subject. 

“« Programmes of the instructions for each term, shall be submitted to 
the archbishop ; and the faculty is required to receive respectfully the 
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observations which the metropolitan shall think it his duty to make 
in matters purely theological, and to conform to them as much as 
possible,” 

Who however is so blind as not to see that the ministerial 
clause isa mere mockery, and in direct opposition to the 
clearly defined intention of the legislator? In the laws of 
1776, of 1800, and of 1829, the aim is to preserve the rights 
of the bishop scrupulously untouched; the faculty of theology 
is kept subordinate to his pastoral authority; to him it belongs 
to watch over doctrine ; to him it belongs to approve or dis- 
approve the programme of the courses of lectures, which are 
obligatory upon all the young aspirants to the priesthood. 
The clause inserted by the minister in the organic statute, 
would not, on the contrary, leave to the bishop the shadow of 
those prerogatives, which it was the object of the legislator 
to maintain in all their integrity. As it is the intention of 
the legislator alone, which should serve us as a criterion, and 
a rule whereby to judge the conduct of the venerable arch- 
bishop of Cologne, we must conclude that the prelate has 
strictly confined himself within the limits of his double duty, 
as Catholic bishop, and as subject of the king of Prussia. On 
the contrary, the ministerial statute is a violation of the law, 
since instead of devising proper means for executing the 
orders of the sovereign, it sets them aside altogether. Now 
it is an established principle of jurisprudence, that no agent 
of authority, charged to watch over the execution of a law, 
can, however high may be his position, take upon himself the 
right to modify in any manner the legal tenor of an edict. 
For the agent of power not being himself the legislator, can- 
not be allowed to interfere with, or modify the intentions of 
the legislator. The three edicts above cited, maintain the 
essential prerogatives of the bishop, as the natural superin- 
tendant of theological schools; it follows then that even from the 
civil power these prerogatives must be entitled to respect, and 
must be maintained, without its being in the power of any minis- 
ter by subsequent and arbitrary regulations, to restrain or annul 
the episcopal action. Mgr. de Droste did then confine himself 
within the bounds of what was strictly legal when he satisfied 
his conscience, as first pastor of the diocess and guardian of the 
sacred deposit of Catholic faith. But instead of simply stating 
the facts, the minister, M. d’Altenstein, proceeded to bring an 
accusation, devoid of all foundation : he affirmed that the arch- 
bishop of Cologne prohibited the courses of the university, 
without observing any of the forms prescribed by the laws and 
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regulations. An assertion so inaccurate, to use no stronger 
term, is fully refuted by the quotations we have made from 
the different laws respecting the relations existing between 
the archbishop and the faculty of theology. There is a great 
difference between an act prohibiting attendance upon certain 
courses of public instructions, and the simple declaration of the 
prelate that he cannot give them his approbation; that is to say, 
that he cannot officially affirm that these instructions are in con- 
formity with Catholic doctrine. This form, which was observed 
by Mgr. de Droste, is the one which was literally pointed out 
by the royal ordinance of the 26th August, 1776, and re- 
stated by the decree of 1829. 

The minister paid no attention to the archbishop’s disappro- 

bation ; on the contrary, he ordered the programme to be 
printed, such as it had been drawn up by the Hermesian 
professors. Thus the temporal power made common cause 
with the propagators of a doctrine condemned by the Church ; 
supported the opposers of their lawful superior, and lent its 
aid to heresy and schism. Nevertheless this same minister 
has declared “ that it never came into his mind to support the 
Hermesian doctrine ;” this same minister has represented the 
measures taken by Mgr. de Droste,— 
“ as having brought about the dissolution of all discipline, disrespect 
for the masters, contempt for the regulations of authority, the deser- 
tion of the seminary, the interruption of university instruction for a 
great number of young men destined to the service of the altar.” 

But where can authority maintain itself, when the civil 
power is the first to sap the foundations of the most legitimate 
authority in the world! religious authority? How could 
these professors claim the respect, the obedience, the love of 
their pupils, of their subordinates, when they, men entrusted 
with the deposit of sacred knowledge, openly revolt against the 
instructions of their Church, against the bishops whom the holy 
spirit has established guardians of the Christian faith, and 
against the sovereign pontiff himself, to whom the Saviour gave 
the charge to watch his flock, over the whole terrestial globe? 
But it is not the measures of the archbishop of Cologne that 
were in fault; it is not the prelate whom we must accuse of 
these disorders. He required submission, but he required it 
in the name of the Church, in the name of the lawful successor 
of the prince of the apostles. A doctrine had been found dan- 
gerous, inconsistent with the unanimous teaching of Catholicity, 
and, as such, had been solemnly reproved and condemned. 
Mgr. Clement Auguste had been the first to obey the common 
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father of the faithful; it was to his judgment that the pro- 
fessors of Bonn were required to submit, if they would not 
destroy religious unity, if they would not separate themselves 
from the one holy communion, out of which there is no salva~ 
tion. In vain did government seek, some time afterwards, to 
remedy a state of things which was now become insupportable. 
The conference held on the 21st April, 1837, and that of the 
following day, were but half measures, which always increase 
the evil they are intended to alleviate. Since in these two 
conferences, the curator of the university declared to the 
professors of the faculty of theology, that it was the will of the 
minister that they should thenceforth abstain in their lectures 
from teaching the doctrines of Hermes, the government ought 
at least to have given notice of this step to the archbishop. 
The prelate could have no wish but to secure the purity and 
integrity of instruction, and a proper submission to the orders 
of the holy see; and having done so, would have eagerly 
availed himself of whatever could tend to the re-establishment 
of order and peace. But government did not trouble itself 
to secure this good end, to come to an understanding with the 
head of the diocess, to prevent fatal dissensions, and to tran- 
quillize consciences. We are aware that the enemies of Mer. 
de Droste, aver that this prelate refused to admit the Herme- 
sian professors into his presence, either to hear their justifi- 
cation, or to come to an understanding with them upon doc- 
trinal matters. But the archbishop never did refuse to admit 
into his presence any ecclesiastic of the diocess, On the 
contrary, he ever received with kindness all his co-labourers 
in the vineyard of the Lord. ‘The Hermesians did not seek 
to inform themseives ; they wished to discuss a point already 
judged by the supreme head of the Church; and Mgr. Cle- 
ment Auguste required a simple and sincere obedience to the 
brief of Gregory XVI. Nothing throws stronger light upon 
the odious tactics of the disciples of Hermes, than their con- 
duct after their return from Rome. ‘They did not blush to 
accuse the holy see of ignorance and triviality in its condemn- 
ation of their master’s system. ‘They claimed to be in the 
right against all who opposed them ; they protested against all 
authority which refused to admit the inventions of their own 
reason. But the Catholic Church reposes on the immutable 
word of God; for her there can be no new doctrines invented ; 
she believes simply what the Most High has revealed to her. 
The doctrine she teaches, is that which was transmitted by the 
apostles, and which, in spite of all the efforts of hell, has been 
preserved unaltered during eighteen centuries. If, however, 
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according to the allegation of the minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, the Hermesian professors were really desirous of ascer- 
taining what there was reprehensible in their mode of instruc- 
tion, the fourth step taken by the archbishop furnished them 
with an easy and simple method of doing so. ‘The sovereign 
pontiff, after a long and minute enquiry, had condemned the 
doctrine of professor Hermes, as being incompatible with 
Catholic instruction,— 

“Ut pote qui audacter a regio quem universa traditio et SS. Patres 
in exponendis et vindecandis fider veritatibus stravere tramite deflec- 
tens, quin et superbe contemnens et damnans, tenebrosam ad errorem 
omnigenum viam moliatur in Dubio positivo tanquam basi omnis 
theologice inquisitionis, et in principio quod statuit, rationem princi- 
pem normam ac unicum medium esse, quo homo assequi possit super- 
naturalium verilatum cognitionem ;—doctrinas et propositiones in 
Sceplicismum et Indifferentismum inducentes ; in Catholicas scholas 
injuriosas ; fidei divine eversivas.” 

These are the expressions by which the brief of Gregory 
XVI condemned the new doctrine, and it is easy to see that 
the holy see was thoroughly acquainted with the form and the 
foundation of the system which it had visited with such solemn 
condemnation. ‘The metropolitan of Cologne was bound to 
warn his flock against the new errors which had arisen in 
their own country, and of which the principal adherents dwelt 
amongst them. ‘The more strenuously his opponents sought 
to mislead public opinion, the more was he bound to prevent 
the tares from springing up amongst the corn, For this pur- 
pose, Mgr. de Droste drew up eighteen theses, in which he 
gave a statement of the Catholic doctrine as opposed to the 
Hermesian system. All those who sought admittance into 
holy orders, were bound to subscribe these eighteen articles. 
And the same obligation was imposed upon all ecclesiastics 
exercising the functions of the sacred ministry in the diocess 
of Cologne. ‘This was an act of submission to the judgment 
of the holy see, and, as is obvious, the most natural and most 
lawful expedient for putting a stop to error. The Hermesian 
professors, instigated by a fatal spirit of pride and infatuation, 
refused their adherence and their signature to the dogmatical 
declaration required by their bishop; and by this refusal their 
lawful powers, as confessors and ministers of the divine word, 
ceased throughout the whole extent of the diocess. In the 
rescript which he addressed to the metropolitan chapter of 
Cologne, the minister for ecclesiastical affairs did not fail to 
make this formulary of faith the subject of his third charge 
against Mer. Clement Auguste. 
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«The same spirit and the same tendency,” he says, “ are to be 
found, in the third place, in the’promulgation of the eighteen theses, 
proposed for the signature of all priests, desirous of administering the 
sacrament of penance, and for that of all other ecclesiastics in the 
archdiocess of Cologne, as the condition of their admission to the 
sacred functions. The establishment of a condition so unusual, is 
manifestly a new rule, and, as such, is subject to the previous author- 
ization of the sovereign. By the conditional value attached to the 
signature, it'becomes an infringement of individual rights, and, as 
such, deserves the most serious consideration. Moreover the 18th 
article of these theses, by excluding in matters of discipline, all sort 
of appeal to the state, against the abuse of the archiepiscopal authority, 
constitutes an attack upon the prerogatives of the crown, as they have 
existed for ages, in all the states of Germany, and in almost all the 
Christian states of Europe. But this important, weighty, and illegal 
step, Mgr. the archbishop has thought proper to take, without any 
communication whatever with government.” 


According to M. d’Altenstein, the promulgation of the e'gh- 
teen dogmatical theses contains a triple culpability: Ist. as a 
new rule, which should in the first instance have received the 
royal sanction. 

2nd. Asa serious violation of the rights of individuals. 

3rd. Theeighteenth article, in particular, contains a direct 
attack upon the rights of the crown, as they have been ac- 
knowledged in Germany, and in almost all the Christian states 
of Europe. | 

In support of the first charge, the minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs, rests upon paragraph 117, (part ii. title ii.) of the 
Prussian Landrecht; which paragraph is the standing argu- 
ment of all journalists and government functionaries at Berlin. 
Unhappily they always forget two things; in the first place, 
thatthe Landrecht has never been promulgated in the Rhenish 
provinces, and consequently, in them, it has not and cannot 
have the force of law. 

In the second place, even supposing that this legal code of 
the eastern provinces, had been received and adopted in those 
of the west, it still could not in the matter of which we are 
treating, furnish any valid argument against the archbishop of 
Cologne. The publication of the eighteen theses is to be con- 
sidered in a purely spiritual and dogmatical point of view, 
which cannot be referred to the civil power; it concerns the 
interior of the Church, since the bishop alone can determine 
the conditions upon which he will confer holy orders, and per- 
mit the exercise of the sacerdotal ministry. In such a question 
as this, a bishop cannot be required to obtain the previous 
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consent of the civil power; for this power cannot intermeddle 
in the internal affairs of the Church; she has received her 
mission from heaven, and is independant of the state. 

We have already observed, that the government (especially 
if it be heretical or schismatical) cannot lay claim to the right 
of previous approbation, spoken of by M. d’Altenstein. Such 
aright must of necessity include the power of refusing its 
consent to an act of spiritual authority, to the promulgation 
of Catholic doctrines, or to the union between the faithful 
members of the Church. But such an ascendancy of the 
state over the Church, would imply an absolute negation of 
the existence of the Church itself; it would be a complete 
destruction of all liberty of conscience, and an open violation 
of the organic laws, upon which governments and states them- 
selves repose. The peace of Westphalia forms the basis of 
modern public rights in Germany ; and this treaty, as well as 
all subsequent international acts, guarantees the existence 
and the free exercise of the Catholic worship. It therefore 
belongs to no sovereign to fetter the Church in the exercise 
of right, which has been solemnly recognized and sworn to; 
it would be suicidal in any government to lay hands upon this 
sacred palladium; the government has no prerogative as res- 
pects publications made by ecclesiastical authority, except that 
of taking care that they contain nothing heterogeneous,— 
and certainly, in the case before us, it was not difficult to 
acquire this certainty, the eighteen theses having been printed 
and made public. Paragraph 117, which is a concentration of 
all that is odious and absurd, in the suspicions entertained 
against the Church, cannot nevertheless be supposed to con- 
tain a different meaning from that which we have stated, since 
any other interpretation would be an infringement of the fun- 
damental law of the Prussian monarchy. Besides the examina- 
tion required by government of all candidates, the Catholic 
Church requires a more special examination of all priests, 
which shall be especially reserved for ecclesiastical authority, 
and renewed at stated periods. ‘This is known to the canon 
law, by the name of the synodal examination ; by which each 
bishop ascertains that the ecclesiastics submitted to his juris- 
diction, are faithfully attached to the doctrine and morals of 
the Church. The bishop is responsible for those to whom he 
confides the exercise of the holy ministry ; he cannot allow them 
functions, longer than they continue steadfast in true doctrine, 
and in the ways of uprightness ; he must therefore have some 
means of convincing himself that his subordinates are faithful 
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dispensers of the divine word and holy mysteries. These 
means are allowed by the civil power, since it recognizes the 
synodal examiners, appointed by the ecclesiastical superiors. 
Consequently in making the signature of these eighteen arti- 
cles a condition for admission into the ministry, the archbishop 
only made use of a well known prerogative, which had never 
before been disputed. The second head of the ministerial 
charge falls to the ground in the same way: no one has ever 
called in question the exact conformity of the seventeen first 
theses, with the doctrine and morality of the Catholic Church. 
No substitution of anything new was attempted, no alteration 
of the orthodox faith, as it is held and taught wherever there 
are members of the true communion. ‘The archbishop cannot 
then have encroached upon the individual rights of any 
subjects of the king of Prussia, by laying down a series of 
Catholic articles, in opposition to a system condemned by the 
sovereign pontiff, and requiring a simple and sincere adhesion 
to this formulary of faith, before conferring either orders, or 
an ecclesiastical benefice, or sacerdotal jurisdiction. Holy 
orders are a sacrament, a grace which the Church gives to 
such as she judges worthy of receiving it, and capable of ful- 
filling the high duties imposed on a priest of the new cove- 
nant. But grace isa gratuitous gift, to which no one can 
pretend a right. If then the Church refuses to any indivi- 
dual this sacrament, he has no right to complain of injustice ; 
nor can any human law compel forcibly, the ordination or the 
employment in holy ministry of a man who has been declared 
incapable of it, by his ecclesiastical superiors. ‘The priest is 
the dispenser of the mysteries of faith, the man of God, the 
man of the Church. From God then must come his vocation, 
and the Church must approve it. The Church alone can deter- 
mine the necessary conditions for admission into orders, or to 
the exercise of the sacerdotal jurisdiction. It is free to all to 
admit the authority of the Church; to submit themselves to 
the faith she teaches, or the duties she prescribes; it must also 
be free to the spouse of Christ, to admit those to whom she 
confides her dearest interests, her most precious treasure, the 
souls that have been bought by the blood of the lamb. How! 
while in the temporal government, the sovereign may choose 
at his pleasure his counsellors, the depositories of his power, 
and the guardians of the law,—the Church, that superhuman, 
divine and eternal power, shall not enjoy the same liberty ? 
Surely such an absurd and iniquitous hypothesis cannot be 
seriously maintained ; and we have a right to conclude, that 
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in fixing the necessary conditions for the lawful exercise of 
the Catholic priesthood, Mgr. de Droste did not, and could 
not, have encroached upon the rights of any one. 

Let us enquire if the third charge is better founded than the 
two we have just considered : it is alleged that the eighteenth 
article contains a direct infringement upon the rights of the 
crown. ‘That our readers may be able to form a competent 
judgment, we will begin by transcribing the inculpated article. 
It is in the following terms :— 

“T promise and vow to my archbishop respect and obedience in all 
that concerns faith and discipline, without any mental reservation 
whatever. I declare that I cannot, and dare not, in the order of the 
Catholic hierarchy, appeal from the judgment of my archbishop to any 
other person than tothe Pope, the head of the whole Church. I 
acknowledge that to the Sovereign Pontiffat Rome belongs the primacy 
in order and jurisdiction over all the Church ; that he is the true suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, prince of the apostles, true vicar of Jesus Christ, 
head of the whole Church, centre of unity, pastor of pastors, father and 
doctor of all the faithful disciples of Christ ; that to him, in the person 
of St. Peter, was given full power to feed the sheep and the lambs, to 
rule and to govern the universal Church. To this faith I will remain 
attached with all the powers of my soul; I will profess it by my 
words and by my acts, and I especially promise and acknowledge that 
I ought to obey and will obey the decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff, in 
all that concerns faith and discipline.” 

Nearly the whole of this thesis is found, and nearly in the 
same terms, in the Council of Florence of the year 1439. 
So far, then, from establishing a new theory, it does but re- 
peat what has long existed as ecclesiastical discipline. Per- 
haps, when ene considers the second phrase, that which re- 
spects the appeal to the Holy See—if, we say, one considers it 
without reference to the context—it might seem slightly to 
encroach upon the rights of the crown. ‘The extension given 
by modern writers to the protection afforded by the temporal 
sovereign to the Church, and which in the middle ages 
formed one of the highest prerogatives, as well as duties, of 
the state, had, little by little, degenerated into a servitude 
of the Church. There grew up an appeal to the temporal 
against the spiritual authority, which interfered with ecclesiasti- 
cal rights. But, if there may exist a tribunal out of the 
Church, to which those who consider her sentences unjust 
may have recourse, there ought equally to be, out of the 
state, a similar tribunal, to which subjects might appeal who 
conceive themselves oppressed by the civil power. For as 
the state is not submitted to the Church in what concerns 
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temporal affairs—so neither, for much more powerful reasons, 
can the Church recognize any jurisdiction superior to her own 
in what concerns faith and discipline. ‘They are two powers 
mutually independent, mutually co-existing with each other, 
destined to assist each other mutually in the respective mis- 
sions assigned them by the Most High. But, if the civil 
power assumes to itself a faculty irreconcileable with its nature, 
its origin, and its object, it becomes the oppressor of the 
Church. What was in the first instance named an appeal, is, 
in fact, only a means afforded to the rebellious children of the 
Church to insult the spiritual power ; as the experience of all 
times and places has but too well shown. Until, then, the 
canonists of the court shall cite to us some passages of Scrip- 
ture, proving that God has given to the kings and princes 
of the earth the right to govern his Church, we can see no- 
thing but an absurd anomaly in their affecting to take cog- 
nizance of the abuse of spiritual authority. We can, how- 
ever, well understand that a government, (above all if it be | 
heretical), should be jealous of the possession of a right which 
would place the Catholic Church upon a level with dissenting 
congregations. Protestantism, when it shook off the divine 
supremacy of Rome, bent its head beneath the yoke of tem- 
poral power ; it conferred on the sovereign the fulness of epis- 
copal authority. This supremacy, springing from the neces- 
sity felt by the innovators of securing the support of the 
great, is an involuntary homage rendered to the principle of 
authority, so unworthily set aside and ill-treated by the chiefs 
of the Reformation. But the Church requires it not; her 
centre of unity is Rome. ‘There resides the power of the 
hierarchy in all its strength and its purity. Rome forms the 
last link of the chain of spiritual power upon earth. She is 
the medium between God and man. The Sovereign Pontiff 
is the vicar of Jesus Christ, who said, “ All power is given 
unto me, in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations. Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” It is upon the word of Christ, immutable, 
because proceeding from truth itself, that the supremacy of 
the Church is based. In acknowledging no other power as 
equal or superior to the pontifical power of the Pope, in what 
concerns the essence of the Church, the venerable archbishop 
of Cologne has not, then, rendered himself worthy of any 
blame. His conduct has been a loyal and energetic exposi- 
tion of that Catholic doctrine which on various occasions 
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king Frederick William of Prussia swore to maintain in all 
its integrity. 

We have now, with all possible care, explained the first 
part of the important drama, of which Cologne has been 
the theatre, and from the stage of which one of the con- 
tending parties has disappeared. How far this circum- 
stance may influence the important events under considera- 
tion remains to be seen. In the meanwhile we have shewn 
that his fidelity to his duties, as guardian of Catholic be- 
lief, against the encroachments of Hermesianism, is the first 
title of the prelate to the admiration of the whole world, as 
it is the cause of the implacable katred which the enemies of 
the Church have sworn against him. His courageous oppo- 
sition to those iniquitous and intolerant laws respecting mixed 
marriages, by which heresy sought to weaken the Catholic 
Church in Prussia, is the second title by which Mgr. Clement 
Auguste claims the love and gratitude of every heart that 
feels for the prosperity and triumph of the true faith. This 
will be the subject of a future article, in which we will give an 
enumeration of the principal publications which have appeared 
respecting the events at Cologne, whether for or against the 
glorious defender of the immunities of the Church. 








Arr. VI.—Jean Paul Friederich hichter. Ein Biographi- 
scher Commentar zu dessen Werken. Von R. O. Spazier, 
Neffen des Dichters. Berlin, 1838. Funf Béndchen. [J. 
Paul Ff. Richter. A Biographical Commentary on his 
Works. By R. O. Spazier, nephew of the Author. Berlin, 
1838. 6 vols.1 

rJ\HOSE who have charmed and elevated mankind by their 

works, and glorified their country by their genius, and 
done honour to their race by their virtues, are men of whom 
the world is always desirous of having the fullest information. 

Not in vain-glorious eagerness for the knowledge that “ puffeth 

up”—-not with the desire of shining in coteries, or prattling 

at festive tables, does this originate. That purposes so selfish 
may be partial causes, operating in the minds of some, we do 
not deny; but there is something deeper and nobler than 
these, however unknown to such sordid seekers. In them, 
and in all other men, there is an impossibility of resting within 
the confines of their own individuality ; there is a revelation 
within them of a great catholic and all-embracing grasp. The 
spirit of man feels that even on earth it has a wide and a mighty 
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sphere. It takes the wings of the morning, and flies unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth; its sympathy is confined to no 
age; no class, however obscure and oppressed, is beneath its 
regard. A deep instinct, a God-given intuition of universal 
brotherhood, lives and moves in man; and how his fellows 
have lived and acted, suffered and struggled, wrought and tri- 
umphed, he yearns to know, and rejoices to be satisfied of. 

The inherence of this profound feeling in man is the source 
of that curiosity and delight, which in all times have been 
connected with the perusal of biographical works. In the 
darkness and sensuality of Pagan times it was manifested, as 
witness the writings of Xenophon, Plutarch, Suetonius, Taci- 
tus, and others. In Christian ages, the Church, necessa- 
rily as such, in pledge and in proof of its very Catholicity, 
has recognized this instinct, and, in a manner, even provided 
for it, as the many lives and legends of saints and martyrs, 
Christian heroes, and bright ornaments of humanity, corrobo- 
rate. Nor is it either similarity of faith, identity of country, 
profession, or age, that attracts us, or that influences our choice 
in this branch of inquiry. Whether Catholic or Protestant, 
who does not feel an enduring interest in the lives of St. Aus- 
tin, Sir Thomas More, or Howard? Whether wielding the 
sword or the pen, who is indifferent to those of Alfred or 
Charlemagne, Cromwell or Milton? Who amongst the old or 
young of the present day would not be moved by the life and 
actions of St. Teresa, Fenelon, Loyola, or Bede ? 

This universal sympathy with the destinies, actions, and 
minds of others ; the facility, since the invention of printing, 
of diffusing such knowledge ; and the intellectual advancement 
of mankind, have led to the very great multiplication of bio- 
graphical writings. The peaceful relations of the nations of 
the earth—which may man, in Christian duty, seek to main- 
tain, and God, in his merciful providence, preserve for us— 
have now increased, and are daily increasing, the channels of 
intercourse’for society. From all quarters of the globe are 
stores of knowledge poured in upon us. Every wind that blows 
bears out an inquirer or wafts home a record. Men are now 
feeling the blessings of the cessation of war, and the intellec- 
tual and moral sympathies which are now binding, as in a 
golden chain, all:highly-civilized countries, will render every 
day the return of bloodshed and strife more difficult, and 
ultimately, we trust, impossible. 

The receipt of the volumes at the head of our article, en- 
ables us to present our readers with the biography of one of 
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the most distinguished authors of Germany, either as re- 
gards the number, the versatility, the excellence, or the ori- 
ginality of his productions—Jean Paut Friepericu Ricu- 
TER, Called by his countrymen (and most appropriately), “ Jean 
Paul der Einzige,” or the unique. Previously to this publica- 
tion, we had no proper or complete biography of this cele- 
brated man. The author, Richard Otto Spazier, was his ne- 
phew, lived in intimate communication with him, and has 
availed himself of many valuable documents and materials not 
accessible to others. He has incorporated with the life of the 
poet—for such may Richter justly be pronounced—many in- 
teresting particulars relating to his most admired productions ; 
the circumstances and hints that suggested many of their fea- 
tures; facts that have been moulded into, or had influence in 
moulding, the incidents, scenes, characteristics, personages, and 
events, which increase the charm their pages possess. The ear- 
lier part of the life here delineated, is given in the very words of 
an auto-biographical fragment left by Richter himself. It 
seems to have been his intention, and one to which we strongly 
regret he did not adhere, of furnishing himself the statement 
of his history; a work which, from the rare and extraordinary 
combination of talents in the man, would have been of sur- 
passing attraction, and spell-binding interest. This fragment 
is entitled, “ Wahrheit aus meinem Leben” (“ Truth from 
my Life.”) With his accustomed humour, and certainly with 
the greatest propriety as regards the object, he had constituted 
himself ‘ Professor of his own history,” which he purposed to 
deliver in a series of “lectures.” This propriety is indisput- 
able: for, although the world will know a great deal of its 
neighbour’s affairs, and, like an impudent and mendacious 
world as it is, will invent when knowledge fails, by which 
means many a biography comes forth, not always at one with 
truth,—all judicious men will admit that the actor him- 
self, whatever character he may have had to perform, is best 
able to describe the thoughts, acts, and feelings, all the vicissi- 
tudes, merry or melancholy, that diversified the bal paré of 
his life. 

From the materials above-mentioned, as also the public and 
private letters of Jean Paul, the biographer has made us pro- 
foundly acquainted with the mind and works of his great relative. 
Such a performance merits our hearty thanks, and which all 
its readers, who cannot fail to peruse it with pleasure and pro- 
fit, will cheerfully confirm. It is not only a valuable contri- 
bution for our estimation of the great subject, but presents 
also information of high interest on the conduct and opinions 
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of many of his celebrated contemporaries—forming a sort of 
anthropological exemplar book, richer and superior in instruc- 
tion to many learned compendiums produced as professedly 
didactic works. ‘This particularly applies to the two first vo- 
lumes, in which the history of Richter’s early life is contained. 
Here, in addition to the fragmentary autobiography, a multi- 
tude of scattered traits and characteristics, little known, are 
collected into one focus, and formed into a beautiful whole. 
By the throwing in of small, but very remarkable touches, 
the representation acquires an individuality and freshness of 
life, which not only shows with minuteness the character of 
Jean Paul, but in which the reader may discover much that is 
true and distinctive of his own youth—analogous in circum- 
stances, though standing obscure in the past, and perhaps 
hitherto forgotten. 

The explication and dissection of the great works of Rich- 
ter contain many important, and, for the full comprehension of 
these writings, many necessary remarks. He had, among 
many other peculiarities, this—that he drew his characters, in- 
cidents, and descriptions, from the living world of his own 
experience, and which, for a man of his active powers of 
fancy and imagination, made it unnecessary to borrow from 
others. From this source he derived the original and psycho- 
logically rich, creative power, for which he is so much admired ; 
and this makes it so advantageous to be made acquainted, as 
we are in this work, with his friends, particularly those with 
whom he was on the most intimate footing, and whose portraits 
are exhibited in his works. 

With respect to the execution of the work itself, we may say 
that the author has these important qualifications; a fervent 
and noble admiration of the great subject whose portrait it 
professes to give ; a just and keen appreciation of the vast and 
various powers that were united to make up so rare a man— 
and a profound and discriminating acquaintance with all his va- 
riegated creations. We must object, however, to the long- 
winded disquisitions on the several productions of Richter’s 
genius with which we are presented, and of which the third 
volume almost entirely consists. In a professedly biographi- 
cal work, this is too great an aberration from the historical to 
the critical. To this objection it may be added, that the style 
too frequently runs into an enervated amplification, is too dif- 
fuse and flowery, and is plenteously besprinkled with long 
compound words, of the most arbitrary construction, which do 
not enhance the grace or perspicuity of the periods. The 
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lengthiness objected to, we may inform such of our readers as 
are ignorant thereof, is a habit, we may say a defect, of the 
German pen, which is the nearest type, in rerum naturd, of 
the perpetuum mobile. Set it once in motion, and it will out- 
last in activity the term of a chancery suit, or a cycle of 
Russian winters, It is a blessing that death, generally before 
the termination of the liberal allowance of three-score years and 
ten, carries the assiduous scribes off the stage, or, in theology, 
and every other ology, there would remain nothing to exer- 
cise any other pen, saving the nothingness of the nothing itself, 
to declaim upon. We must add, that the work is disfigured 
with several errors of the press, and the expression of sundry 
opinions unfavourable to many of Jean Paul’s distinguished 
contemporaries, in which the ardent admiration of his great 
relative sometimes, we think, misleads the author. 

In despite of these objections, however, the work is one of 
great merit and lasting value, as the most interesting and 
most comprehensive publication relating to so celebrated a 
man, and is indispensable to every one who would possess the 
fullest particulars of his life, genius, and immortal remains. 

Whatever may be the popular estimation in his own country 
of the writings of Jean Paul—-and it is one of no cold or nar- 
row character—the critical world seems there divided about it. 
But the proper period for a calm and philosophical decision 
on his merits, seems not yet to have arrived there. The 
interested and excited views taken by the learned men of 
his time, the spirit of partizanship that reigned during his life, 
are still existent. In the volumes before us will be found 
abundant proofs of this state of things. Many judgments by 
men of no mean importance in the world of letters, who were 
opposed to him—particularly Nicolai, Merkel, the Schlegels, 
and, later, L. Tieck—as well as of his friends Herder, Wie- 
land, Gorres, and others, might be cited. But these would 
be of no avail to us; the jury would be found to be so at 
variance, that it must be dismissed, and appeal for verdict 
made to another tribunal. 

Away from the contagious and obscuring power of such 
strife in this country, after a thorough investigation and calm 
consideration of his works, we may pronounce him to have 
been a man of high, original, and most fertile genius, consti- 
tuting an epoch in his native literature—not free, like Shak- 
speare, in the artistic elaboration of his works, from some 
faults, at times prominent (shall we say it?) to offensiveness ; 
but whose writings will make, on every qualified reader, a 
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most profound and exalting impression; and which, while 
fancy, wit, humour, vigorous intellect, a large and loving 
heart, a capacious soul, with power, like a mirror, of reflecting 
equally the vast and the minute—the humblest flower of the 
field,—the sun that warms systems, and the stars that adorn 
them,—while these are prized as they should be, will never be 
forgotten by mankind. 

The man himself was made up of grand and noble materials, 
and displayed, ina somewhat trying and diversified life, elements 
of goodness and power that will ever be estimable. What these 
were, and how they urged him to action in his struggles through 
this sphere, we shall now, within what space we have, endea- 
vour to show. 

Jean Paul Friederich Richter (we write the mere name with 
sentiments of love and reverence) was born the 21st of May, 
1763, at Wonsiedel, on the eastern side of Bavaria, in the 
heart of the mountain range, known as the Fichtelgebirge, 
adjoining Bohemia. His grandfather, Johann Richter, of 
whom we know little more than that he was eminently pious 
and poor, was rector of the school at Neustadt am Culm. 
At the church of Neustadt they still point out a bench be- 
hind the organ, where every Sunday he knelt to pray. His 
father, Johann Christian Richter, was assistant-schoolmaster 
and organist, and subsequently clergyman, of Wonsiedel. His 
mother was daughter of Johann Paul Kuhn, clothier of Hof, 
a small town about twenty English miles further north. His 
father had great musical talent, was admired as the composer 
of some excellent church music, and prized as a cheerful 
and witty social companion. By his touching and animated 
sermons, he won the affections of his neighbours, and, finally, 
of his bride, who brought him a respectable property. 

When Jean Paul was two years old, he removed with his 
father, who had been presented with it as a better living, to 
the village of Jodiz, near Hof, and remained there till his 13th 
year. We inust pass over his early youthful years, to others of 
a larger and more universal significance, because our space is 
restricted; and notwithstanding that the portraiture of them, 
as given by Spazier, is peculiarly fascinating, being chiefly bor- 
rowed from the autobiographical fragment above mentioned, 
and richin Richter’s characteristic expressions and attractions, 
Among the delightful sketches there given, is the description of 
the great family-room, in winter, where, near the stove, were 
the murmuring pigeons, and against the windows the cages with 
finches ; that of the maidservant in the evening, seated at her 
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distaff, with a blazing resinous pine-splint instead of a candle, 
“dishing up for herself self-foreed ananas of terrific popular 
tales ;” of his sitting in the summer after supper, in the open 
air, in the court-yard of the parsonage house encircled with 
walls; of the children in their night clothes, hopping about, 
and playing in the sweet eventide, like the screeching swallows 
above them; of the lively yearly fair at Hof; the gifts of his 
relations at the Trinity festivals; of his stretching his little 
hands through the bars of the yard gate, to the blue-eyed 
Augustine, when at night she drove home the cows from the 
meadows, for his strict father would not allow the limits of the 
court to be passed ; of all the animation and happiness of the 
recurring household fétes. All these, and many other de- 
lightful domestic occurrences, are recorded in a style replete 
with humour, naiveté and childlike loveliness; and we see, in 
the tender boy, the germs of those powers that were hereafter 
displayed in the man, and made him so singular, so distin- 
guished, and so engaging a being. 

In his thirteenth year, he again removed with his father to 
Schwarzenbach on the Saale, the living of which was superior 
to that of Jodiz, although at both it was most insufficient. 
His education, which the father had negligently superintended 
at the latter place, was here quite discontinued, and the boy 
was left entirely to himself; as from accumulated debts, (which 
from their poverty both at Wonsiedel and Jodiz, is not sur- 
prising), the poor parent lost all heart, and withdrew himself 
much from his family. ‘To the blue-eyed Augustine, the love 
of the ten-years-old boy, a Catherine succeeded at Schwar- 
zenbach. The mysterious, but unconscious impulses of his 
young and innocent heart, led to many gentle love scenes, and 
he has recorded one kiss, stolen in all haste, the recollection 
of which moved him in older days. 

“One little kiss and no more! But in the dark, and behind the 
closed eyelids, the fireworks of life are enkindled for a moment, and 
then are over. However I have not forgotten it, the never to be for- 
gotten! It was the first true kiss, and I believe the last. I had to 
content myself for the future with a telegraphic expression of my 
love.” 

We read with considerable interest the account of his first 
communion, and the description of his enjoyments at the 
public school, to which he was now sent, though he did 
not here find the advantages he had anticipated, or that 
which satisfied his inward craving for knowledge and ad- 
vancement. But what he highly prized was now acces- 
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sible,—a rich treasure of works in various classes of litera- 
ture. His reading previously had been confined to sundry 
miserable romances, of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, which he had secretly abstracted from his father’s 
stores, who stood as a Cerberus, at what, however, Jean Paul 
considered the very gates of heaven. ‘The entire seclusion of 
his youth from all the outward living world, had driven him 
to the dead world of books: from. these he heaped up avast 
accumulation of knowledge of the most diversified character. 

At this period began his system, continued to the end of his 
life, of making extremely copious extracts of all he read. In 
his 15th year he had already nearly 300 quarto sheets of such 
materials, and they grew with his years to an almost incredible 
amount. At the commencement, they were made chiefly from 
philosophical and theological works. In the first two volumes 
of his bulky collection, among others, are some thus headed : 
“Qn the harmony between Natural and the Christian reli- 
gion.” Qn the shortness of youthful life.” ‘ What elo- 
quence is.” “ On the operations of the devil.” “ All reason 
is eternal.” * On Ideas.” * On the Spinozistic Deity.” “* How 
the soul thinks.” ‘ What beauty is.” ‘On innate Ideas,” &e. 
It isalso to be observed, notwithstanding his having been early 
destined for the Church, that his religious opinions had then a 
strong bias to the side of heterodoxy. This state of doubt and 
opposition is not unprecedented in young minds. With the 
acquisition of historical and scientific facts, and the impressions 
of the thousand-fold communications of the senses, the reflec- 
tive faculty acquires a disproportionate vigour, and often over- 
lays the principle of faith. The intellectual power relegates 
the moral. ‘The youth brings the dead logical forms of the 
understanding, which can deal only with the outward and the 
worldly, to the estimation and proof of spiritual and eternal 
truths, and fails, necessarily, in their demonstration. Nor is 
this doubting always reprehensible, though to be regretted, 
because it infers truth ¢o Je, although it questions the truth- 
fulness of that which is then presented. Where there is a 
loving heart, and an undeadened conscience, the enquirer, by 
divine grace and assistance, will be led out of this state of 
doubt, into one of rejoicing faith and reverence for the esta- 
blished and consecrate. Our juvenile doubter, Jean Paul, 
outlived this period of cold unbelief, and gave subsequent 
proofs that the great Christian doctrines had won his cordial 
and confiding assent. 

In the year 1779, his sixteenth year, he went to the gym- 
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nasium of the Bavarian town of Hof, and here he made con- 
siderable progress, although the provision for a thorough in- 
tellectual and moral education was very indifferent. History, 
for example. was a mere dead register of names and events, 
having no attraction or grace, and geography, a dry catalogue 
of places; which produced in Jean Paul an utter distaste for 
these studies, the neglect of which he felt some time after. 
Although at first little regarded by his school-fellows, as he yet 
carried much of a rustic air about with him, he soon won a 
sort of spiritual rule over them by his greater information, 
and his cheerful communicative disposition. He cultivated 
their society, and discoursed with them at every opportunity, 
in fact he was a talker on every occasion, conversing freely, quite 
unconcerned whether before the best auditory. He says himself, 
“It is all the same to me, before what company I pour out 
my thoughts and opinions, or what may be lost or misunder- 
stood of my observations; [ seek only to give utterance to my 
own inner being.” 

His father died in this year, leaving behind, his widow, five 
sons, and considerable debts ; and the result of this event for 
the young scholar, was a ten years’ struggle with the bitterest 
poverty. The parents of the mother died soon after, leaving 
no property. 

The desire of becoming an author manifested itself in him 
as early as the year 1780, to which we have now arrived, when, 
in his seventeenth year, he wrote two essays, entitled, “ How 
our conception of God arises,” and “ On the harmony between 
true and erroneous propositions,” There are also of the same 
date, several unfinished papers on subjects of Natural History, 
by the study of which he was probably drawn off and secured 
from the contagion of the sentimental influenza, which never 
attacked him, so prevalent at that time in Germany, generated 
by the perusal of The Sorrows of Werter, Siegwart, and 
other similar productions.” 

“ Under the influence of a lofty and engrossing idea,” he said some- 
time afterwards, “ be it passionate or purely scientific, we find our- 
selves, like the diver in his bell, sheltered from the waves of the im- 
mense ocean that surrounds us.” And elsewhere, “ He who finds 
within himself peace and copiousness of ideas, will not seek enjoy- 
ment out of himself; every movement, even the corporeal, would be 
sufficient to overthrow his cup full of nectar.” 


From this period, his labours as an author, for forty-five 
years, may be said never to have been discontinued. Mean- 
while his voluminous extract books had so increased, that at 
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Easter 1781, he had already twelve quarto volumes of them, 
and, to command a ready survey of their contents, he had been 
compelled to prepare an extensive alphabetical index of their 
pages. Among those with whose writings he became ac- 
quainted at this time, was Theodore Gottlieb Hippel, (born 
1741, died 1796), a jurist at Konigsberg, and intimate friend 
of the great Kant; whose humorous works, Ueber die Ehe, 
Ueber die burgerliche Verbesserung der Weibe, &c. perhaps 
take the first rank in this class of writings. It is obvious that 
Jean Paul made him his model, and that his views and modes 
of representation were, in very many points, modified by his 
great predecessor. 

In 1781 he went to the university of Leipsig, where he felt 
himself as in a wilderness, abandoned by all human society, 
and had to struggle against the boa constrictor folds of his 
ever increasing poverty. Of all the professors at this place, 
Plattner and Morus most won his esteem. ‘The first had, in 
his aphoristic, sententious manner, much similarity to Richter. 
Among the many works which in this city of books came into 
his hands, were those of Rousseau, which particularly charmed 
him, and to whom he felt himself related in a sort of spiritual 
brotherhood. 

With the end of the year 1781, as the deep poverty of his 
family still increased, the care of providing for his seanty wants 
fell exclusively on himself. He sought to assist himself by 
tutorship, but in this he failed, and partly from necessity, 
partly from inclination, he determined to commence author- 
ship. 

« As I do not know how to provide myself otherwise,” he writes to 
a friend, “I will write books. I will teach the public, to be enabled 
to study for myself at the university. I will put the cart before the 
horse, that it may be the means of getting me out of this wretched miry 
hollow lane.” 

Of the advantages of authorship, he afterwards wittily said: 

«A man who becomes an author, seldom hangs himself: for this rea- 
son the eldest sons of English peers should make the press groan with 
their works. For if a man wakes early, he has then an object before 
him, and consequently a reason for getting up.” 

A whole year however passed, before the work of twelve 
sheets was completed. ‘This was the second part of his Green- 
land Lawsuits. 

This first-born of our great author was a satirical work, 
in which the wit is conspicuous, and to the birth of which, the 
writings of Seneca, whose sentiments and style at that time 
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much attracted him, with Pope’s Dunciad, and Erasmus, had 
contributed. He, however, did not yet feel himself on his 
right path. 

“ With my future books,” he writes, “I will earn more money and 
less censure. My work is too juvenile to become old. Moreover, 
though. the file brings out, it begets no beauties, and not only the 
poet but his poem must be born and not made. Criticism diminishes 
the number of the faults, but also that of the beauties. And finally, 
if the book is a bad satire upon others, insomuch is it the best upon 
myself.” 

Previous to this, he had written another small work, which, 
like his predecessor Erasmus, he had entitled The Praise of 
Folly. These efforts his confidential friends approved of 
highly, and one of them, professor Seidlitz, engaged to pro- 
cure a publisher for them. Now was his heaven opened, and 
there was no end of his jubilate. He was considerably in debt, 
and by the produce of the copyright hoped to free himself 
from its trammels, and to have some small sum left. So san- 
guine was he, that he immediately set off for Hof, to his 
mother, unfolded to her his visions of golden mountains, and 
without visiting any of his old friends in the neighbourhood, 
hastened back to Leipsig, to touch his beautiful ducats. But 
the course of authorship, like that of love, “ never did run 
smooth.” Fortune had destined otherwise. Seidlitz had not 
succeeded in finding a publisher, and the manuscript was re- 
turned to him without the ducats ! 

This was a bitter trial, in the career of our poor but noble- 
minded Jean Paul, in whom, however, the All-wise had laid 
heroic elements for combat and triumph. ‘‘ Great men,’’ he 
has said, “‘ have formed themselves in the forums of freedom, 
in schools of trials and crosses, in academies of scientific peace, 
not in schools of war. Socrates learnt not from his campaigns 
to oppose the thirty tyrants, and to drain with tranquillity his 
hemlock cup.” He was at first gloomy and irritated, and 
upon the point of abjuring all authorship for ever. But in a 
few days a total alteration took place. A spirit of the loftiest 
determination and fortitude was awakened in him. The pre- 
viously faint-hearted lonely student, assumed a firm look, he 
felt himself to be a man that would no more look out for 
foreign aid, inasmuch as he was determined no longer to need 
it, and resolved at all cost to be his own deliverer. ‘The change 
in the inner man shewed itself in his exterior. He had shirts 
made @ la Hamlet, with open collar and breast, let his flowing 
hair hang uncut on his shoulders, and the style of his apparel, 
carried to the eccentric, signified him to be one that would hence- 
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forth live according to his own fashion. ‘‘I knew it,” he writes 
subsequently to Spazier, “I felt an invincible presentiment 
then, in Leipsig, that I should carry my point, to live an in- 
dependent author, without any official appointment.” 

In this conviction, he wrote the first part of his Greenland 
Lawsuit, which cost him much pains and many sleepless nights; 
a work consisting of several satirical essays, “ On Authorship 
from necessity,” *“ On the Weaknesses of Theologians,” “On 
the Pride of Ancestry,” “On Women,” &c. abounding in wit 
and humour, with some dash of misanthropy, and with an over- 
flowing richuess of antitheses and images, in which the intoxica- 
ted author seems to revel. He made the round of all the Leipsig 
booksellers with his manuscript; no one would accept it. He 
sent it to Voss of Berlin, the publisher of Hippel’s works, who 
agreed to give him fifteen louis-d’ors for it, and requested him 
immediately to forward the continuation. He now paid his 
debts, and hired a small garden house, in which he might un- 
interruptedly finish the second volume. ‘This advantageous 
change in his domestic economy, had a beneficial effect on his 
mind, and this second part exhibits a more tempered and 
genial character. 

Another plague now visited, and, for a long time persecuted 
him, which he calls his “ apparel-martyrdom.” By his ex- 
posed throat, and eccentric costume, he had incurred the hos- 
tility of the Philisters, which went so far, that they would not 
live in the same street with him, that they might not behold 
him from their windows. ‘This occurred in Leipsig. In 
meaner Hof the warfare was still more bitter. His unclothed 
neck excited horror, and the want of a tail was considered an 
unpardonable offence. The capricious edict of fashion had 
already began to banish the use of these appendages in Leipsig, 
but in retired Hof they still flourished in full bloom. ‘They 
there preserved their station ten years longer, firm in the re- 
spect and the necks of their wearers, until, like many other 
senseless things, they were expelled by the Brutus and Titus 
coiffures of the revolutionary soldiers. His friends interceded 
with him, but the more they urged him the more determined 
he remained. Some years after, he conformed to the world’s 
usages in his dress, but he maintained, even then, that the 
youth, who in a similar case would not have done as he did, 
gave no promise of an energetic and independent manhood. 

His second volume of Greenland Lawsuits appeared in 1782, 
for which he received one hundred and twenty-six dollars. 
It was not so well received by the public, and Voss declined 
to publish any more of his writings at present. He sent to 
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most of the distinguished men at Leipsig, a copy of his work, 
with an accompanying letter. He received no reply. He still 
however retained his self-dependence and hope in the future. 
He commenced again in good spirits, and wrote other essays 
similarto thosepublished. ‘There appeared in 1784, in a Leipsig 
periodical, a notice of his book, wherein the writer says, “ the 
constant effort to be witty, so impels the author, that we do 
not doubt the perusal of it will at the beginning excite so much 
disgust in every rational reader, as to compel him to Jay down 
the book.” This attack he disregarded, and wrote on hopefully 
and earnestly. In a subsequent work he humorously says,— 

“Critics discharge their bile, by preference, against writers of 
genius, who endure their attacks most patiently ; even as people de- 
posit their dirt and rabbish more frequently before public edifices, 
such as an hotel-de-ville, a theatre, a church, rather than against 
private houses.” 

It was probably with such reflections as these, which we 
find elsewhere, that he strengthened himself. 

“Despair is a suicide of the heart, and as in Silesia they bury 
those who have destroyed themselves with their faces downwards, man 
the prey of despair, lets his face fall to the earth, with which he is not 
yet mingled, instead of lifting it to heaven which he has lost, heaven 
which is and will always be open to him. Raise thyself, terrestial 
worm, lift thy looks, feeble atom, to something higher and more 
serene, than thy place of sojourn ; tranquillity, and not pleasure, is thy 
duty ; let it be constantly thy aim. In a soul full of sorrow and bitter- 
ness, an oppressive and gloomy air stifles every intellectual flower 
and all moral development. Let our hearts open themselves to a 
tender melancholy, and not to black chagrin and abasement, like 
the flower that unfolds itself to the dew, but shuts itself against the 
rain,” 

The cold acceptation of his book by Weisse, Meissner, Lich- 
tenberg, and other literati; the rejection of his manuscript by 
all the booksellers to whom he sent it, with humble but press- 
ing solicitations; added to the ever-pressing burthen of his 
pecuniary circumstances, at last somewhat impaired his firm- 
ness, and he had to struggle stoutly with fits of hypochondria 
that repeatedly attacked him. Against these attacks he en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by the composition of another 
work, which he never published, and which he denominated 
his Andachtsbuchlein (Little Book of Devotion), ‘ What 
is poverty,” he says, “and what is he that repines under it? 
The pain is but as that of piercing a maiden’s ears when you 
suspend jewels in the wound.” In vol. ii. p. 113, Spazier 
gives us extracts from this work, which we are obliged to omit, 
w.th much regret. 
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At last, in November 1784, he was compelled to leave 
Leipsig privately, as he saw no other way of avoiding the de- 
mands of his landlord and other claimants. This was a painful 
determination for him; the injustice of which he was conscious 
of, but which, from his extreme need, he was compelled to 
adopt. He went to Hof, to his mother’s, where he resided till 
1789, in the strictest retirement. He lived here with her and 
several of his brothers in one room. ‘They felt the most ex- 
treme degree of want; the merest necessaries of life could not 
always be obtained. The prisoner’s allowance of bread and 
water, as he himself says, was not theirs, as the first was often 
not procurable. In later years, ata more richly provided 
table, he often selected the common lettuce, which he ate with 
dry bread, as a memorial of the bread of affliction that he had 
eaten in the hours of their poverty, when bread and salad was 
the principal family meal. He relates to us, that when occasion- 
ally a guilder came into the impoverished household exchequer, 
the jubilee was a frantic one, and the inmates were ready to 
smash all the windows, in the extravagance of their joy. In one 
of his letters to his friend Oertel, he requests the loan ofa guil- 
der, and promises to visit him, “ when he has a pair of boots, 
which in those days a man could no more think of doing 
without, when he went abroad, than he could dispense with 
his feet.” 

He laboured unceasingly at his extracts and new essays, 
which were chiefly satirical, and which he again offered to the 
booksellers, but in vain. Herder had not condescended to an- 
swer three pressing letters which Richter had sent, with his 
manuscript, although subsequently the most cordial friendship 
united them. From Wieland also, two letters met with the same 
fate. His acquaintances and connexions in Hof, were mostly 
opposed to him, as he had not yet relinquished his offensive 
costume, and by his repeated keen witticisms, he had excited 
the animosity of others. ‘hese circumstances, and his poverty, 
which betrayed itself in his exterior, shut him out from the select 
society of official personages, who represented the great world 
in Hof. 

In 1787 he accepted the place of tutor ina family of a 
nobleman in the vicinity. ‘lhe time had now arrived when 
he was to see some of his late writings, which he had fruitlessly 
offered to so many booksellers, published. Some discussion 
took place as to the form, and some as to the title, under which 
the work should appear. At last that of Selections from the 
papers of the Devil, was determined upon, but it was two 
years before it was finally printed by Beckmann of Gera. 
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At this time, he framed his Mitworterbuch, or collection 
of synonymous terms, (of which he made great use in all his 
later works,) where he might find the most striking expres- 
sions he required. In this, for example, for the phrase besser 
werden, (to improve,) he had also genesen, zuheilen, heil wer- 
den, grtinen, reifen, erstarken, anziehen, fliigge werden, vor- 
riicken, &c. In like manner, for the word verschlimmerung, 
(deterioration) he had one hundred and eighty-four, and for 
sterben (to die) two hundred different terms. 

At the end of 1789, he returned again to his mother’s at 
Hof, on the relinquishment of his tutorship. He abandoned 
now his singular garb, maintained himself in social assem- 
blages like other men, and was cheerfully received in the best 
societies of the place. His accomplished performance on the 
harpsichord, his fascinating manners, and his complete mastery 
over the female heart, made him a universal favourite with the 
gentlersex. But in the following year, his pecuniary circum- 
stances compelled him to withdraw from these circles, now 
become by him so prized, and to resume his office of 
teacher in his old residence of Schwarzenbach. The school 
which he superintended here, was a source of happiness and 
credit to him. How he fulfilled his duty, the whole system of 
education, and what brilliant consequences were the result, 
may be seen in vol. iii. p. 15. This office it was that awakened 
the long entertained, but obscure notion, of writing a peda- 
gogic romance. He intended elevating the outward reality 
of his school to the ideal, and making it the subject of a new 
work. Here he wrote his Schoolmaster Wuz, with several 
of his smaller pieces. The first was the type of the whole series 
of romances so soon to be poured forth from his pen. The 
greatest part of the incidents of this work, are taken from 
Richter’s own youth, as may be said also of many of his later 
romances. His social relations in Schwarzenbach were of a 
most agreeable nature ; he also visited weekly his friends, male 
and female, at Hof. In the former town he formed a cordial 
intimacy with one fair inhabitant that, at one time promised 
to pass into a closer relationship. From a letter extant to her, 
it is evident that the incidents of the preface to the second 
edition of the Fizlein, are only an enlargement of its substance. 
She was, it appears, of humble station, but worthy of a better 
lot. Without any extensive intellectual culture, it appears to 
have been her fortune, like that of so many others in small pro- 
vincial towns, to be destined to wear out her life in all the 
slavery and hardship of the heaviest household drudgery. 
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Revolting at this destination, Jean Paul breaks out in the 
following terms. 


“Thy spring also has had few flowers and many clouds, and thou 
art, as all thy sisterhood, like the soft berries, that by the rude hand of 
man are, at the same time, plucked off and crushed. Thy heart has 
never had anything warmer or better than the crimson stream within 
it; and thy head ne loftier visions than those of the pillow on which 
it reposed. Thy sweet petals expand themselves only to scentless 
chalice leaves, to become mere honey vessels for man, who requires in 
you neither head nor heart, butonly rude working fingers, running feet, 
sweat-drops, and wearied arms. For you the whole wide heavens are 
shrivelled together for a mere weaving hut, or bacon or wood-loft; the 
sun himself becomes a mere suspended room-warmer, and the moon 
a cobler’s night-lamp ; your gentle souls become buried in the vaulted 
fortress-cell of marriage, till death mows down the full-blown plant, 
with all its withered buds.” 


About this time, the /nvisible Lodge, an unfinished romance, 
was written by Richter, and sent, in 1792, to Moritz, of Ber- 
lin, who pronounced it to be a work of great excellence, “ be- 
yond even Goethe,” and promised to find him a publisher 
among the Berlin booksellers. He offered him one hundred 
ducats for the book, and sent thirty immediately, with the re- 
quest, that Jean Paul, cost what it would, should visit him, that 
he might become personally acquainted with the author of so 
beautiful and original a production. 

This was the important turning point in his fortunes ; for it 
not only terminated his necessitous condition, but introduced 
him to the society of men of station and distinguished talent ; 
an advantage he had so much desired, and which it was so 
desirable to possess, if his future sketches of human character 
should travel out of the narrow circle of his rustic environ- 
ment. It was of further importance, in giving him confi- 
dence in his own powers, and unfolded the direction which 
they must take, to put forth their manifestations in the 
most striking and appropriate manner. Satires, for which he 
hitherto believed himself most qualified, were now relieved by 
works of gentle and manly sentiment, presentations of an 
active and healthful imagination, and enlarged worldly expe- 
rience. He was now enabled to take his station on the ground 
Nature had designed for him. From this period burst forth 
from him those full rich streams of love, humour, wit, fancy, 
and all noble and human sympathies, that had hitherto been 
closed by the hard frost of circumstances, and showed them- 
selves in the Hesperus, Fixlein, and Siebenkds. His heart, so 
long oppressed and crushed down, but which poverty had not 
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hardened, nor disappointment cankered, nor despair paralyzed, 
rose strong and triumphant, became conscious of its own ful- 
ness, and opened itself to the whole surrounding world. Joy 
came back to him again, led by Hope; a new life was given 
to him, and the old, desolate, and forbidden one left behind 
him for ever, 

How much at this time the whole inner man was changed, how 
his earlier sentiments, frequently approaching to misanthropy, 
had assumed a milder and more human tone, may be gathered 
from many passages of the journal, which during his whole life 
he most industriously kept. He commemorates therein the de- 
light he felt one day, at this period, that he had been enabled to 
assist a poor mountaineer, and a travelling handicraftsman, with 
money, as well as good advice. “ How often,” says he, “ will 
they take these dollars out of their pockets, and consider which 
of their long privations they shall relieve with them. With 
what pleasure will they recollect the present day, and the un- 
expected dollar, and will be mindful once more than common 
to them, of the gracious giver of all good gifts.” We wish 
Herr Spazier had favoured us with more of these passages, so 
characteristic of the man. At this time too, the pedestrian ex- 
ercises, to which he had been always attached, were systemati- 
cally adopted. His Fizlein was almost entirely composed in 
his excursions on foot between Hof and Baireuth. “ Life,” 
he says, ‘‘if one always sits cowering at home, cuts too deep 
furrows in the hollow lane of daily procedure ; man should at 
times get abroad; and not we only, but the earth itself would 
not preserve its powers, but for regular daily motion.” 

He returned in the spring of 1794 to Hof, after four years 
teaching at Schwarzenbach, where he remained with his mo- 
ther till 1796. Here he gave instruction to several children 
in the town, working at intervals at his Fialein, Biographical 
Recreations, and Siebenkis. Now occurred his separation 
from a fair inhabitant of Hof, whom he had selected for his 
bride ; touching which, many painful letters were found among 
his papers, ‘The lady took the initiative in this, and a more 
fortunate man Jed her home as his wife. She later took her 
place among the authoresses of Germany as a writer of ro- 
mances. In 1795, he became acquainted with another female 
friend in the neighbourhood of Baireuth. This was the Polish 
princess Lunowsky, and she forms the first link in that great 
chain of women of rank which, from this epoch, is wound 
about the life of Jean Paul. Of her he speaks in high terms 
of admiration and regard. Later, a change must have come 
over the spirit of the dream with respect to this connexion, 
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at first so fascinatingly attractive, as he subsequently writes 
to a friend—‘ The advantages of our association with a prin- 
cess are, that one acquires thereby the opportunity and the 
courage of making a closer acquaintance with the ladies of 
her suite.” 

He felt the oppressiveness of his present position in Hof, 
from its discordancy with his yet limited means. Perhaps, 
under this influence it was, that, although his later writings 
had displayed a finer and more loving mood, his satirical 
humour would still frequently break forth. His friends often 
objected to this. You know,” was his reply, ‘‘ what Addison 
relates of a man who, like Jupiter, had been nursed by a goat, 
and on that account felt himself constrained in his manhood, 
when alone in his chambers, to give a leap like a kid, as a sort 
of sacrifice to his mixed nature. Like him, I have also inhe- 
rited a goat’s foot instead of the gout, and I cannot help, for 
the life of me, from cutting a caper now and then myself.” 
He took more earnest advice with himself upon the matter, 
however ; designedly gave play to this goat’s foot in his Sieben- 
kds; and then took farewell of it for ever. With the com- 
mencement of his romance of Titan began the second and 
nobler epoch of his poetic life. 

In March 1796, he received a letter from a lady of Wei- 
mar, signed “ Natalie,” wherein she informed him that she, 
Wieland, Herder, Knebel, and some other distinguished per- 
sons resident there, were quite enchanted with his last works. 
*‘ Wieland,” it was said, “ calls you our Yorick and Rabelais.” 
In May he learnt that the sister of this Natalie was at Baireuth. 
He hastened to pay his respects to her, and was most flatter- 
ingly received. ‘TI could,” he writes to his friend Otto, “be 
carried about here asa wonder of the world, if I had the 
time for it. They have all read my works, and J have pro- 
duced a different effect to that in Hof. With her, particularly, 
everything is better and fairer than anywhere else; and even 
as with her two nightingales, when she sings my heart is so 
affected, that it seems ready, like theirs, to burst from my 
bosom.” Quite enraptured with delight, he returned to Hof, 
and found there a second letter from Natalie, inviting him to 
Weimar. In June, therefore, he set out on foot, with an at- 
tendant to carry his luggage; and on the journey, in the ex- 
citement of his feelings, saw the whole heavens, as it were, 
opened to his gaze. 

At last he arrived at Weimar, “ that city of God,” as he calls 
it, “to which, from my youth upwards I had directed my eyes 
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as toa Keblah.” Here his reception by the foremost men of 
his native land, and the most distinguished women, was of a 
high!y enthusiastic kind, and surpassed his most ardent expecta- 
tions. On reaching the walls, a dusty and humble pedestrian, 
the gate-keeper told him that the Grand Duke had given 
orders at all the gates, that he should be immediately informed 
of his arrival. From one extreme of the social relations of 
life to the other, he passed as by a bound. An unpretending 
stranger, entering the town in the simplest manner, from his 
retired and homely country roof, seated in a neighbourhood of 
cold dulness and rustic gaucherie, where he was ‘‘ unhonoured 
and unsung,” one moment—the next, a wonder and an idol in 
the courtly halls and saloons of a most intellectual city, and 
welcomed by clouds of incense and anthems of gratulation 
from men of honour, genius, and renown. Verily for our 
poor Jean Paul, this was an hour of trial, as well as of triumph 
(and are not all triumphs the severest trials?) But after the 
first reeling shock of surprise, he recovered his native simpli- 
city, dignity, and truthfulness, and bore himself with the calm 
and unostentatious self-possession, which is native to great souls, 
He remained at Weimar three weeks. It is impossible to depict 
the joyous effect of his reception ; to have a faint conception 
of it, we must read the letters in vol. iv. p. 18, addressed to his 
friend Otto, where he describes it most vividly aud fully. 

Still more enraptured, if possible, are his feelings when he 
speaks of his goddess Natalie, whom he met with here. She 
was a Charlotte von Kalb, who lived a sorry married life with 
a president of that name, a very respectable but ill-suited 
mate for her. Jean Paul had scarcely seen her, when he fell 
deeply in love; and with the lady, who was of an equally ex- 
citable and impetuous nature, the result was the same. He 
‘¢ recognised in her,” he writes to Otto, “ at the first glance, the 
Titaness,” that is, the high, energetic womanly creature, that he 
had so long sought for his forthcoming romance—the Titan ; 
** This divine woman has two great charms—magnificent eyes, 
such as I never saw, and a great soul, such as I hitherto 
deemed an impossible thing.” « His friend Otto, in his reply, 
says—“Thy Kalb, from the schedule thou hast given me, stands 
completely before me. She is, as you describe her, quite 
Woldemar-ish ; but heaven have mercy upon her husband, if 
he is no Woldemar.” We wonder what the Titanic creature, 
with the magnificent eyes and the great soul, would have said, 
had she known the nature of this correspondence, in which 
she, with her whole heart full of poesy and stormy love, with 
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all else that she was, had said and done, had been scheduled 
by our Jean Paul, and transmitted by a Bavarian foot-postman 
to _— provincial at Hof. 

e regret that we have not space for the observations made 
by Richter on his Weimar friends, particularly Goethe and 
Schiller. Among other things, we find that, despite appear- 
ances, the most unbroken harmony did not subsist amongst 
the learned gentlemen there, especially after the commence- 
ment of the Horen, in 1795, by Schiller, assisted by Goethe, 
Humboldt, Fichte, &c., while the Deutsche Mercur was con- 
ducted by Wieland, on different philosophical and critical 
“a. This division, however discordant a tone might 

ave disturbed the private relations of Weimar, did not pub- 
licly exhibit itself till the publication of the Xenien. Goethe 
appears to have been befriended by the duke, and Wieland 
by the duchess-mother. Herder, trammelled by his official 
position, was not a free man, and could, as little as Goethe, 
tolerate the frivolity of Wieland; and we cannot conceal from 
ourselves, after a close attention to the correspondence’ of 
Schiller and Goethe, that both of these distinguished men felt 
for the other something approaching to dislike. Alas! that 
such things should have been! but the earthly differences of 
these men have,with their earthly career, had their termination : 
“‘ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in heavenly lays.” 
Worpsworta. 
With regard to Jean Paul, the division was in this remark- 
able—that Herder and Wieland took side with him, while 
Schiller and Goethe were against him ; the former openly, the 
latter with caution, keeping a way of retreat open. ‘The effect 
of this division, the bickerings and party operations, with 
sundry reflections thereon by Spazier, most unfavourable to 
Richter’s opponents, and certainly not in all instances well- 
founded, are given at great length in the work. Richter, in 
letters to Knebel, let fall some unguarded observations on 
Goethe, which speedily became known. Soon after, two 
Xenien against Jean Paul, by Goethe, appeared. War was 
now declared, and the whole fury of the Goethe clique was 
poured forth against Richter, which long injured his interests 
and his influence with the public. 
After his brief but gratifying sojourn in Weimar, he re- 
turned to Hof, and worked industriously at his Titan. He 
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sent a portion of this work to Natalie, entreating her opinion, 
and anticipating her full approbation of his treatment of one 
of the foremost characters in it. At first he received no an- 
swer, but when he the second time pressed for her reply, he 
learnt that her idea of it and his own were totally at variance ; 
and he found that, with ali his fancy, he could not mount so 
high as her purely zomanly sublimated conception of it. Of her 
we have no further tidings for a long time, a somewhat severe 
conflict in 1799 excepted. In her place advances another 
female phenomenon, with open arms, not less lofty-minded in 
her way. This was the celebrated Madame de Krudener, 
She arrived at Hof, in August 1796, to visit him, “and stood 
in the full bloom of youth before him,* like a beaming comet.” 
Richter himself says, ‘*‘ She enkindled in me an intoxicating 
joy, such as no other woman has produced, and in fact she is 
like none.” And what says the enchantress herself, who twenty 
years afterwards somewhat fascinated the Emperor Alexan- 
der? “ Not to be forgotten is he by me,” she writes, “ doubt- 
less still more from what I saw and felt, than from what I read 
and admired in his works.” At her departure she invited him 
to Leipsig, “in order to open her heart entirely to him there; 
to show him the virtues and defects of that heart full of love, 
quite unreservedly.” But he did not encounter her again 
until some years later in Berlin. 

Soon after this beaming comet had passed by him, he received 
fifty dollars by post from an unknown admirer, with thanks for 
the enjoyment which his writings had given to the donor, who 
afterwards proved to be the aged poet Gleim. The offer of 
the situation of tutor to the children of the Princess Hohen- 
lohe was made to him on advantageous conditions; but he 
declined this appointment, determined to abide by his author 
vocation ; as he had yet so much to give forth, “ that if death 
were not to come before his eightieth year, it must yet be so 
much embittered by such an abbreviation of his hours of 
composition.” 

The incomplete Titan he now, as was the case with many 
other of his romances, laid by for awhile, to be resumed 
hereafter, and wrote his Jubelsenior, his beautiful Kampaner 
Thal, and the Palengenesien. With the composition of these 
and some minor papers, he filled up great part of the interval 
from 1796 to 1799. 

In the summer of 1797 he was about to apply himself to the 


* She was then thirty years of age. 
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continuation of his Titan, when another “beaming comet” 
appeared, which diverted him from his course. ‘This was 
Emilie von Berlepsch, a young, beautiful, and accomplished 
widow, who came from Switzerland to visit him. By this ar- 
dent creature the heart of our Jean Paul, so susceptible, as we 
know, was immediately fascinated, as he found in this new 
apparition all the charms of her predecessors united. He ac- 
companied her in an excursion of pleasure to Franzenbad, in 
Bohemia. Hence he was summoned, however, by the intelli- 
gence of his mother’s death, and he returned to bury her. 
From this duty he hastened back to the beautiful widow, “to 
pour out his inconsolable grief into the heart of a lofty wo- 
manly being.” Thence he went, in October 1797, to Leipsig, 
whither the sweet Emilie was to follow him, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town she possessed a country-seat. 

Very different was his reception now to that of his first 
sojourn there. Every one thronged around him, and sought 
his society ; particularly the booksellers, who, formerly deaf as 
adders to his wise charming, had now become his great ad- 
mirers! But the treatment which would have made the poor 
and solitary youthful struggler happy, too frequently at pre- 
sent annoyed him. ‘The many inconvenient visits wearied him, 
the condescension of the rich traders was too obvious, and he 
began to yearn again for his peaceful Hof. His uneasiness here 
was also increased by the arrival of the widow, who was anxious, 
in the strength of her love for him, that he should marry 
her. He had already, in an unguarded moment, given some- 
thing like a pledge. She had (for they manage their love 
affairs singularly in Germany) some time before, recommended 
to him as wife, a young friend of hers, a lovely, rich, and 
highly-endowed lady of Zurich, for whom no consort had 
hitherto been found pure and good enough ! 

“She proposed to combine her and the Zuricher's property, and 
she, the widow, was to reside with us. I pointed out to her the incon- 
sistency of such an arrangement. She understood me, but her soul was 
linked to mine. During several of our conversations on this matter, 
she was seized with fearful convulsions and faintings ; this touched me 
powerfully, and I promised to marry her. She desires now to do 
whatever I wish ; she will purchase an estate wherever I may point 
out, on the Neckar, on the Rhine, or in Switzerland. More dear to 
me than she is, none can become. In so far as greatness, purity of 
soul, and worldly riches are concerned, my lot would be happy enough, 


Here the letter to Otto breaks off, and we nowhere find the 
VOL, IX.—NO, XVII. N 
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supplement. We find afterwards that the marriage did not 
take place; and thus terminates what his biographer calls the 
fourth specimen of his “ magic art with women.” 

For many years we learn that he had maintained an un- 
broken friendiy intercourse with Charlottes, Helens, Sophias, 
Paulines, and all his other youthful female friends, and ex- 
changed letters with them, which a stranger would have con- 
sidered as the most ardent love-epistles. We regret that his 
biographer has not been equally communicative with respect 
to these Charlottes, &c., and the “ magic art” touching them, 
the origin of which connexions, we apprehend, preceded the 
affair with the Titaness. Shortly after appears another comet, 
named Hermione, who seems, however, to be but a telescopic 
one, and, shrouded in impenetrable vapour, passes by. “ The 
scenes with her may be classed with the most winning, and 
exhibit to us the extraordinary advantage the author had ex- 
tracted from his profound acquaintance with the female heart, 
as does also his association with other interesting women in 
Nurnberg and Erlangen. 

We must here protest against any conclusions being drawn 
from these statements derogatory to Jean Paul, or to the fair 
subjects of his ardent but transitory regards. We believe that 
no imputation can be made that is degrading to them or dis- 
honourable to him. The customs of Germany are different from 
ours; social restraints are there less rigid and suspicious, and 
there is a greater singleness and unreservedness of character. 
To the lofty and creative spirit of a man of genius, also, a fair 
and noble-hearted woman would be a different thing than to 
the sensual worldling. ‘The beauty of her being, and its me- 
lody, far sweeter than the sound of any instrument, would pe- 
netrate to his soul; she would not be a charm merely for the 
senses ; and with his love would be interwoven a deep feeling of 
devotion that would hallow every communication. ‘The form 
would be an object of affection only for the essence that dwelt 
therein. The shrine would be worshipped, and homage and 
incense offered up; but the saintly and the lovely which it en- 
closed, 

“The light that never was on land or sea,” 
the immaterial, the intangible, would be the substance of the 
devotee’s fervent admiration. 

In 1798, he visited Weimar again, chiefly to enjoy the so- 
ciety and cement his friendship with Herder. He was well 
received by the whole literary circle there, particularly, cgn- 
trary to his expectation, by Goethe; and he at one time felt 
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disposed to take up his residence there permanently. He was 
somewhat annoyed by the baseness of several miserable writers 
and booksellers bringing out books written in his name, 
in the vain endeavour of imitating his style and manner. 
Open attacks upon him were also not wanting; and Bouter- 
wek, to his own disgrace, had given his name to a foolish cha- 
racter in a novel he then published. F. Schlegel, in the 
Atheneum, and the editors of two or three other literary period- 
icals, also assailed him. Nevertheless, his stay in Weimar 
formed a happy and brilliant epoch in his life. He lived on the 
most intimate terms with Herder and his family, with whom he 
spent the evening of every day. Herder ranked the rich, over- 
flowing poetic spirit of Jean Paul far above the lifeless produc- 
tions of the time, which only in form could claim this appella- 
tion, and which he denominated ‘fountains without water.” 
*‘ Richter,” he said, “in opposition to these, stood on a lofty 
elevation ; and I cheerfully sacrifice all artificial metrical forms, 
for his virtue, his breathing world, his feeling heart, and his 
ever-creative genius; for he it is who brings back fresh life, 
truth, and reality, for our decrepid and perverted poetry.” 
Once he said to his wife—‘‘ Before I conclude the Adrastea, 
I will raise therein a memorial to Richter, which he will re- 
joice at, and will show to Germany what we possess in him.” 
This may be seen in the Adrastea, and in the Litteratur und 
Kunst. 

In the beginning of 1799, he was about to enter into matri- 
monial connexion with his old friend the ‘Titaness. We do not 
exactly make out how they had been brought again into such 
intimate relation. The termination of the affair, to state it 
briefly, was similar to that of the beautiful widow. We have 
much interesting matter at this part of the work, relating to 
the sayings and doings at Weimar; of the disadvantageous 
results of Jean Paul’s adherence to Herder, who had many 
enemies in and about the place ; his free and sportive observa- 
tions on literature and the literati there; his opinion on the 
first representation of Wallenstein’s Camp and the Piccolo- 
mini; of Herder’s unlucky Metakritik on Kant, which ex- 
asperated Goethe and Schiller, who ascribed the greater part 
of it to Richter, but who had in fact only contributed se- 
veral of the notes. A fierce and discreditable hostility now 
broke forth again; Richter was not the man, with his keen 
temperament and impetuous feelings, to take all this quietly ; 
nor did he. ‘The particulars of these matters our limits pre- 
vent us giving, and it is well, perhaps, that it is so. 4 

N 
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In the spring of 1799, he went to the neighbouring court of 
Hilburghausen. His reception by the duke was most friendly, 
who conferred on him at his departure the diploma of Lega- 
tions-Rath. Here he fell in love with a lady of the court, Ca- 
roline von F . Although her relatives were opposed to their 
union, the affair advanced so far between the lovers, that the 
marriage was determined on ; but this also, like some preceding 
ones, went off. At this time he wrote for a literary annual, 
edited by Gentz, his essay on Charlotte Corday, in which he 
defended her from the attack of Girtanner, who declared her 
to have been more execrable than Marat. Richter, on the con- 
trary, vindicated the act of Corday, if not on just principles, in 
a strain of fervidand dignified eloquence. ‘ Not as citizeness 
slaying a fellow-citizen, did Corday raise her arm and strike 
down Marat; but, asa heroine in a civil war extirpates an 
enemy of the state: consequently, not as an individual for 
selfish purposes, cuts off another; but as a sound member 
of the commonwealth removes a renegade cancerous limb.” 
After this appeared his polemic work, the Clavis Fichtiana, 
abounding in original views, and deep quiet humour, against 
the new philosophic system then advanced by Fichte. 

In the summer of 1800, Richter left Weimar, chiefly on 
account of the disagreeable circumstances consequent upon 
the rupture with the before-named lady, Caroline von F—. 
He went to Berlin, where, as he states, he was received like a 
god, with universal enthusiasm, particularly by the learned, 
their wives and daughters. In one of the parties there, he 
unexpectedly met with his future wife. He had received an 
invitation to a little féte, given in a garden, and had arrived 
late, when only one place was vacant, at the lower end of the 
table. He seated himself there by the side of a lady, the “ magic 
art” of whose beauty, wit, and intelligence, soon took captive 
the tender heart of our Jean Paul, and she, in return, was 
equally fascinated by him. This was a Caroline von Meyer, 
daughter of a highly respectable jurist there, who ranked among 
the most accomplished and interesting females of Berlin. All 
the customary crosses and trials of patience, the glimpses of 
paradise, and the as sudden anguishing farewells, that from of 
old, as by prescription, have surrounded love’s course, and of 
which our Richter knew something, were now to have an end. 
Two noble hearts, not now to be severed by the iron hand of 
remorseless destiny, but intertwined by love and earnest truth, 
were to be united in the golden bonds of peace, happiness, 
and domestic joy. ‘The usual preliminaries were soon ar- 
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ranged, and the marriage took place in May 1801. Soon 
after he left that city, where he had in vain solicited the ap- 
pointment of prebend of the king, and went to reside with his 
bride, at Meiningen. Here he continued his Titan, of which 
two volumes had been previously published at Berlin ; and 
here, leaving the bustle of courts and great cities, he recom- 
menced his former peaceful life, which, in the society of his 
excellent wife, in all respects worthy of him, he enjoyed until 
the end of his days. 

In Meiningen he soon won the most intimate friendship of 
the duke, whom he visited daily, and who came in return in 
the most kindly manner, and frequently took his meals at 
their humble residence. We are again compelled to omit many 
beautiful sketches and extracts, relating to this interesting 
period, among others, the petition of his dog to the duke, and 
the account of the birth of his first child. 

I’rom this date commences the second and last part of his 
life, when, withdrawn ina manner from the outward world, 
to the smaller one of his quiet domestic circle, he sought 
peace and contentment, and found them as husband, father, 
and companion ; like a man, who tired of the storms and 
struggles of life, withdraws to his tranquil country home, 
sheltered in its still nook, to turn to right uses the experience 
of his earlier days. ‘The serenity that surrounded him, mani- 
fests itself in those works that belong to this portion of his 
career; they were peaceful reflections of his own life. A 
similar change exhibited itself also in his own person. Hitherto 
thin and pale, with restless eye, quick words, often unsettled, 
hurrying from place to place, and staying but a short time in 
any, his figure now grew stouter, his face filled up and became 
embrowned, and his whole aspect was that of a man of steady, 
contented, and unanxious mind, vigorous in body, with free 
and firm foot, standing on his own proper ground. 

The first product of this happy time, was his romance the 
Flegeljahre. ‘That Richter had in this work, in the cha- 
racters of the two brothers, Walt and Vult, depicted the two 
phases of his own nature, had been often asserted, but is here 
firmly established by evidence. Many most interesting par- 
ticulars are given by Spazier touching this fact, and many 
incidents of Jean Paul’s other works, which enlighten that 
which is otherwise obscure, give a significance not otherwise 
attainable, and show how much of the personal and domestic 
life of the man appears in his writings, which the uninformed 
reader had enjoyed only as fascinating fictions. 
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In 1802 he quitted Meiningen, to take up his abode in 
Coburg, although the duke pressed him most earnestly to re- 
main, offering him a free residence, the supply of any books 
he might wish to read, as well as many other conveniences of 
life. We do not learn what induced this change. His stay 
in Coburg, where his only son and second child was born, was 
short, as in August 1804 he had settled himself in Baireuth. 
Here he passed the remainder of his days, honoured and re- 
spected by all men. 

In 1805 and 1806, appeared his Zevana, a work on edu- 
cation, containing the soundest, noblest, and most profound 
views on that subject. This, with the Titan, the Hesperus, 
and Flegeljahre, may be reckoned among his masterpieces. For 
the last, Cotta paid him seven Jouis-d’ors per printed sheet. 
For the Titan, he received from Matsdorff only four louis-d’ors, 
and for the Levana, four and half per sheet. The Levana 
met with universal satisfaction. Goethe wrote to Knebel— 


“ An extract from Jean Paul’s Levana, in the Morgenblatt, has 
very much delighted me. Here appear his boldest virtues, without 
the smallest degeneration ; grand and just views, clear arrangement 
of the propositions, richness of imagery and allusions, flowing natu- 
rally, unstrained and appropriate, and all this in the most intelligent 
element. I know not how to say enough in favour of these pages, and 
wait for the work in the greatest expectation.” 

We cannot refrain from presenting, not an analysis of this 
work, which would require a separate article, but a fragment 
or two. We cannot shew the elevation, the grandeur, and 
the fine proportions of the structure, but we will chip off a 
piece of the material, to give our readers a faint notion of the 
rich marble of which it is built.* 

“If we could bring to light and particularize the plan of study and 
lecture-catalogue for moral culture, of ordinary fathers, they would 
be found perhaps to run in this fashion. In the first, lessons of pure 
morality must be read to the child, by myself or his tutor; in the 
second, less pure or matter connected with our selfish interests ; in 
the third, ‘do you see your father do so ?” in the fourth,‘ you are but 
little yet, and this is only fitting for grown-up persons;’ the fifth, 
‘the chief thing is, that you advance yourself and become something 





* There is an amusing and characteristic anecdote relating to this work. A 
Mr. Reinhold, on the occasion of compiling a ‘ Lexicon to the Levana,” profess- 
ing to clear up any obscurities therein, wrote to Richter for his explanation of 
some particular passage. Jean Paul’s reply was, “‘ My dear Lexicographer, when I 
wrote the sentences you enquire about, it was well known to God and myself what 
l intended to convey. To God, I have no doubt, it is yet equally well-known, 
but as for myself, I must confess it has escaped me. Unless your penetration 
can dissipate the darkness, it must, I fear, remain as it is.” 
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in the world ;’ the sixth, not the temporal, but the eternal, ensures the 
dignity of man;’ in the seventh, ‘therefore endure patiently all in- 
justice, and love othere; in the eighth, ‘bear yourself however 
bravely, when another assails you ;' in the ninth, ‘ be not so passion- 
ate, my dear boy ;’ in the tenth, ‘a boy should not sit so still ;’ in 
the eleventh, ‘you should imitate your parents more ;’ in the twelfth, 
‘and educate yourself)” * * * 

“ What is religion? Faith in God! Not only is it a sense of the 
supreme and the holy, and the belief in the invisible, but it is a pre- 
sentiment thereof, without which, no kingdom of the incomprehen- 
sible, of the supramundane, in fact, no second kingdom, could be co- 
gitable at all. Root God from the human heart, and all that is above 
and beyond the world, would be but a magnified repetition of it, the 
supramundane would be but a higher enumeration of the mechanical, 
and consequently, would remain the earthly still.” * * * 

“ Wherever religion is, there man and animals, and all things are 
loved. Every living thing is a moving temple of the infinite. Every 
thing earthly is transfigured and glorified, by the thought of its re- 
lation to Him; but one worldly thing ever remains in darkness, 
that is Sin, a true annihilation of the soul, an everlasting Tantalus, 
Satan.” * * * 

“ Our age has only the appetitive faculty, as in brutes, the insane, 
the sickly ; not that power of will that in the early Christian churches 
displayed itself so nobly. Art must now fortify the young spirit, and 
will, as formerly did the state. The virgin and youth must learn, 
that there is something higher on the sea than its waves, namely, 
the Christ who appeases them !” * * 

‘There is no faith without miracles, and faith itself is a miracle of 
the deepest root. To every thing great that befalls, you are com- 
pelled to ascribe an origin mysterious, unforeseen, inexplicable, like 
genius, love, power, and everything noble upon earth. Only the 
weak and the limited proceeds by degrees, by steps and painful ad- 
vancement ;—the ladder of heaven has no steps). * * * 

“You are compelled to admit of two miracles, the birth of the 
finite, and the birth of life in the centre of dead matter. But the 
admission of one thing inexplicable warrants the belief of every other, 
and one miracle is sufficient to annihilate all your, so called, philo- 
sophy. You may justly, therefore, refer the child to revelation, and 
to the hidden mysteries of God in nature, for all that you are unable 
to explain to him. The best religious doctrine is the life of Christ, 
and then the sufferings and death of his followers, even of those 
whose history is not related in the Scriptures. * . 

“Let the holy in yourselves, turn (without the employment of syl- 
logisms and inferences) to the holy in the child. Faith, as it were, 
the pre-moral, the patent of nobility, of humanity brought from heaven, 
opens the young heart to the older and greater heart. To injure this 
faith, is to resemble Calvin, who expelled music from his churches ; 
for faith is the reverberation of the celestial music of the spheres. 

“In the hour of death, remember, everything in the parting soul 
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fades and dies away, poetry, reflection, effort, each earthly joy: the 
night flower of faith alone blooms, and flourishes, and strengthens, 
with its fragrance, in the last closing darkness.” 

On occasion of the war in 1806 and following years, he 
stepped forth in the Frieden Predigt, (Discourse of Peace,) 
and his Démmerungen fiir Deutschland, (Twilight for Ger- 
many), as a political writer, with a courage approaching to 
temerity. With an eloquence and power worthy of his object, 
he strove to rouse the spirit of his countrymen, at the same 
time, that, with the keenest humour, he ridiculed many long- 
standing prejudices. ‘he following are extracts from his 
writings of this period. 

“True courage arises not from numbers of people, good or bad, 
from recruits, animals layish of warlike spirit and defiance of wounds, 
but from the spirit exhibited in peace, in domestic halls, on the throne, 
during prolonged misfortune. But this fortress of a primitive Christian 
spirit, is only established by religion, wisdom, and a true manly 
character.” * * * 

“The successes of the French in their wars, must be attributed, 
first, to the vivacity of the national character, next, to the preference 
they give to physical power: the combination of these qualities, gives 
them that impetuosity that leads to victory. Among the Germans, on 
the contrary, no one is deemed capable of commanding some hundred 
regiments, and ranging them in battle array, until he can scarcely 
support himself; in one word, princes excepted, an army cannot be 
skilfully directed by any one, who has not been shaved many thou- 
sand times! The French approximate more to the Grecians, who, 
according to Winklemann, represented Mars as young and beardless, 
This is doubtless the motive which makes many young German offli- 
cers, endeavour to anticipate the advance of age, in houses of pleasure, 
and all sorts of debauchery, so that they, very early, present the 
aspect of decrepitude ; perhaps this is also the reason that many 
youths labour to make their beards grow, which they display after- 
wards to mask their youth and cover their visage, as with the laurel 
that concealed the bald forehead of Cesar.” 

He now received from the Prince-primate von Dalberg, a 
pension of 1000 gulden, an assistance he had long hoped for 
from other German princes. This for the first two years was 
paid out of the prelate’s private purse, until thegeneral pension 
fund could provide for it. In 1813, with the termination of 
the grand duchy of Frankfort, his pension ceased. He made 
many applications to those parties who might be effectual in 
procuring its renewal, and whose favourable offices he ex- 
pected, but in vain, until in 1815 the king of Bavaria took 
upon himself its continuation. From this date he made yearly 
excursions of pleasure every spring, to such places in Ger- 
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many, as from their natural beauties or the residence of 
distinguished individuals, had attractions for him. He re- 
ceived a doctor’s diploma, from the university of Heidelberg, 
a circumstance that afforded him high gratification. This 
intellectual elevation he communicated to the world, in his 
peculiar naive manner, in a “supplementary leaf” to his 
Levana, and henceforth subscribed all his prefaces and letters 
to his private friends with this title. The diploma was couched 
in highly flattering terms: in it he is styled, ‘* poeta immor- 
talis, lumen et ornamentum seculi, princeps ingenii et doc- 
trine, et vir qualem candidiorem terra nondum tulit, $c.” 
In one of his excursions, he became acquainted with Sophia 
Paulus, known to the world afterwards by her writings, and 
her short unhappy marriage with A. W. Schlegel. This 
brilliant woman charmed him much, and the rapture with 
which he spoke of her to his wife, excited for a time her jea- 
lousy, which was however but short-lived. In 1819, he visited 
Stuttgard, and in 1820 Munich, where his son was a student 
at the Gymnasium, under Thiersch, the philologist. ‘The 
intervals of these journeys were chiefly occupied in superin- 
tending the new editions of his works, which were frequently 
called for. 

Amidst these avocations, his heart was bright and cheerful 
as the azure heavens over his head, when unhappily a dark 
cloud swept across his sky, and broke fearfully upon him. 
His son Maximilian, whom he believed fully and prosperously 
engaged in his studies, particularly of philology, but who had 
injured his health by too ardent application and nightly read- 
ing, as well as an excessive asceticism, unexpectedly fell ill, 
and three days after his father’s arrival, died in his arms. 

The loss of this only and beloved son, shook his health ex- 
tremely, both bodily and mental. As an abstraction from the 
wanes: | of his grievous loss, he took refuge in renewed occu- 
pation, and commenced a work, which unfortunately, instead 
of withdrawing him from the painful subject of his sorrow, but 
drew him the more closely to it. This was his Selina; in 
which, in the form of a romance, he endeavoured to prove the 
immortality of the soul, an attempt which he had undertaken in 
earlier works, but not it appears to his entire satisfaction. The 
agony of his affliction he endeavoured to conceal from his 
dearest friends, and we have therefore only accidental evidence 
of it; as when he was accounting to his medical attendant for 
the probable cause of the severe affection of his eyes, he men- 
tioned his continued solitary weeping for the loss of his boy. 
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“T continue,” said he, * to write humorously, although, during 
the whole time, my eyes are filled with tears.” To Heinrich 
Voss, with whom he had become acquainted lately, and to 
whom he was very much attached, he writes, that whenever 
he met with the word philologist in his reading, he “felt a 
crushing blow at his heart.” His wife complained to their 
friends, that a worm seemed knawing deep into his soul, that 
he shunned all society and recreation, and appeared to stand 
alone among men. In the next year, 1822, he believed him- 
self to be a little stronger, and, by the advice of his friends, 
went to Dresden, to visit his wife’s relations. 


“T require assistance,” he wrote to them, “not to be enabled to for- 
get, that is impossible, but to endure the bitter recollection. Time 
has changed much in me. He seems to consider man as a block of 
marble, from which he may knock off, piece after piece, even toa 
beloved son.” 


Although he was not received here with that tumultuous 
enthusiasm, with which he had been greeted in other cities, 
his welcome was more cordial, particularly by his relatives. 
Nevertheless a decreasing interest in all surrounding objects 
which previously so fascinated him, was observable ;—treasures 
of art, the scenery of external nature, and beautiful and in- 
teresting women. 


“He often forgot to take some iovely proffered hand, or let it drop 
again in distraction of mind ; or suffered persons, who were to be intro- 
duced to him, to stand for some time behind his chair, without moving 
or noticing them, as all unconscious. And yet at times he would 
break forth again as an unclouded sun. How delightfully did he 
manifest his nature to every one incompany! Even to the unlearned 
and poor in spirit, he reached forth a helping hand. How did his 
hosts honour him. A wild animal of a husband became, from the 
date of his visit, tame ; another, a wretched niggard, had his house 
altered, in order to have a chamber provided expressly for him, with 
conveniences suitable to his taste and habits.” 


Thus writes an accomplished woman of him at this period. 

In Dresden he discovered that his left eye was every day 
becoming weaker, which gave him considerable uneasiness. 
In November 1822, he received the overwhelming intelli- 
gence of the death of his much-loved Heinrich Voss. In one 
of his letters, he says, “ Alas! he and my Max. lie in one 
tomb in my soul. On earth I expect no more one who can 
be so dear to me. Oh thou irreparable Heinrich !” 

In the autumn of 1823, Spazier visited him at Baireuth ; 
and he has given us a lovely and engaging description of the 
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domestic life of Jean Paul, communicated by his daughter 
Emma. ‘This is full of those little characteristic traits, which 
cannot be adequately conveyed, but by an entire transcription. 
This we have no room for; but we will try to convey some 
notion of this delightful picture. 


«When we were quite young,” she says, “ our family inhabited 
two floors of a house, and my father occupied one of the attics as his 
study. We children clambered up stairs in the morning, and clat- 
tered at the door, until my father opened it, and he then took down 
from an vld shelf, a drum, already with some holes in it, and a pipe, 
with which we tuned up pretty strongly, while he continued his work. 
Then we were also allowed to play with the little squirrel, which he 
kept there, and which, in the evening, he took with him in his pocket 
to the Harmonie. He had a little mouse, and all sorts of animals, 
which he attended to himself, and in autumn he collected winter-nou- 
rishment for his /aub-frosche, (a frog indicating the changes of the 
weather), and his spiders. My father was kind to all, to animals as well 
asmen. He never went out without opening the cage for his canary 
bird, as if incompensation for his absence. A dog that hehad only had 
for a few days, and was about to change for another, he fed and littered 
the preceding evening with particular care. He had divers expe- 
dients for providing all sorts of minor enjoyments. It was always a 
gratification for him to prepare his ink, which he did therefore much 
oftener than was necessary. Everything that he found belonging to 
any one in his chamber, packing-strings, pieces of glass, stoppers, 
&ec. he put into a separate bag. ‘1am curious,’ he often said, then, 
‘to know to what purpose [ can convert this.’ He burnt no letters, 
the most trifling bill or paper was preserved. He had thick books 
written full of our simple modes of childish speech. Every joke and 
piece of fun against him was allowed to us. We often entreatingly said 
‘Father, dance a bit,’ and then he gambolled about and cut several capers. 
At meals he was very talkative; he listened also to whatever was re- 
lated to him with the greatest sympathy, had the art always of im- 
proving it, so that the narrator was enlightened by his own communi- 
cation. In the evening, when in the midst of some story, we were 
perched upon his sofa, in the dark room, he would suddenly say, 
‘did you not hear anything?’ ‘ No,’ said we. ‘ But I did,’ was the 
reply. He then rose, opened the window, and seemed to take in a 
piece of marchpane. ‘This the Christ-child has just now brought 
for you, I heard him knock.’” 


To the foregoing account, by his cousin, Spazier adds some 
additional traits of Richter’s character, which we cannot en- 
tirely omit. 

“ Employment of time, and order in all things, were to him the 
very soul of life. The dinner-hour, the food for the day, which he 
himself ordered in the morning, the condition of the pens with which 
he wrote, these were to him circumstances of importance, He ascer- 
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tained every hour of the day, the position of the moon, the degree of 
temperature, the fall and rise of the barometer. Violations of the esta- 
blished household spirit of order and carefulness annoyed him. If any 
part of the simple food that he had ordered was spoilt or forgotten, it 
disturbed him extremely, and he would withdraw into his solitary 
chamber for days. The most extraordinary circumstance was, that 
things of trivial importance had place in his mind by the side of the 
greatest. Amidst the excitement of composition, when he was com- 
mitting his glorious conceptions to paper, he would sketch on it one 
of his flitting canary-birds, with red ink, and point out its difference 
from another, or catch a fly, buzzing about him, for his prophetic 
weather frog. At his family holidays all the servants must partici- 
pate. On the Ist of April he would summon all his people in turns, 
and then, as customary on that day, with great glee surprise them, 
and no one must spoil this sport for him. I see now his merry 
countenance, when on this occasion, he looked at the be-thou’d ser- 
vant maid, asking her for the absent knife that had lost its blade and 
had no handle! When he was eating fruit, and the dog near him 
looked wishfully, he held the plate to its nose, to suppress its longing, 
not otherwise to be appeased, by convincing it, that the food was un- 
suitable to its palate. He would reprove his daughter, if, in passing 
some shop, she stood and looked in attentively, because she only ex- 
cited a vain hope in the shopkeeper that she intended to make some 
purchase. His childlike goodness of nature was particularly displayed 
on occasion of the thousand applications for assistance or advice, or 
when his judgment was solicited by other and younger authors, in 
their labours, which was the case every week, either by visit or letter. 
Not one of these, however singular, did he let pass unsatisfied or un- 
answered.” 


In the meantime the malady of the eyes increased, and he 
soon began to suffer much in the right one. All means were 
tried, but the disorder was not local; it arose from the increasing 
disorganization of the whole body, to the production of which he 
had himself been accessory by his medical dilettantism. By re- 
peated bleedings he had completely enfeebled his system. In 
this state he continued until the summer of 1825. In October 
dropsy exhibited itself, and his feet began to swell. 

A full account of the last sad moments of this noble-minded 
man is not given by Spazier in this work, as he had previously 
furnished that to the public in another book, entitled, Jean 
Paul Richter, in his Last Days and Death. Without any 
apprehension of the danger of his situation, one bodily organ 
after another refused its service, except the sense of smell, 
which he gratified until his decease with the odour of flowers, 
held before him. In his last hours his mental powers remained 
with him, only interrupted by sleep, and occasional lethargy, 
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till, on the 14th November, 1825, after much pain, he sunk 
into the sleep of death. His funeral was attended by all the 
distinguished families in Baireuth, and accompanied with a 
solemnity and sympathy worthy of the departed. 

The curtain has now fallen, the drama of Jean Paul's life 
has been acted out by him, the lamps are extinguished, the 
theatre which once knew it knows it no more, and the ma- 
chinery, the mere material organization, in which and with 
which it was represented to man’s admiring eyes, is cast by, to 
moulder away among other “ properties” in the still and lonely 
nook of a Baireuth grave; the performance has ceased, but 
we bear away its beauty in our hearts, and none of its engaging 
and soul-touching scenes will ever be forgotten. The noble les- 
sons it has taught us will survive in all worthy breasts. The 
fortitude, the love, the charity, the friendship, the patience—the 
support for the weak, the law to the strong, the encourage- 
ment for those who despair—all its precepts of wisdom, its 
manly virtue, its divine consolation, its sweet and sad music— 
will be treasured in our heart of hearts, as a living memorial 
and a lasting example; for, with some of the frailty of all that 
is human, it was of a grand, noble, and elevating character. 
Well does it deserve from us a fervent plaudite ; and to the 


spirit of the man who was its living principle, in all reverence 
and brotherly love, let us bid a solemn, but, in Christian hope 
we trust, not an eternal, FAREWELL ! 
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é i HE desire for information assuredly “doth make the 

meat it feeds on” It seems only necessary to create an 

interest in the public mind upon any subject, and all who are 
able to impart thereto a ray of light, at once step forward to 
do so. Before the year 1837, the published accounts of New 
Zealand were extremely scanty. No sooner, however, did the 
friends of systematic colonization direct their attention towards 
those interesting islands, as an eligible field for their labours, 
than every one who had visited, or merely caught a glimpse 
of New Zealand, forthwith submitted his experience to the 
public, in the shape of book or pamphlet, map or chart. 
These productions, some of which are of great merit, make 
us tolerably well acquainted with the country. We have 
placed a carefully selected list of the best of them at the head 
of this article; and as some of them,—the first, second, and 
fourth, for instance,—are well executed compilations from all 
previous sources, they will be found to contain all our existing 
knowledge of the New Zealand group, and of its inhabitants 
and productions. 

In the Dublin Review for February 1838, we inserted an 
article on the principles of colonization, and on New Zealand 
as a field for their exercise. Our main object there, was to 
explain and enforce those principles, first developed by Mr. 
E. G. Wakefield, which have since been put into successful 
operation in South Australia, We also adduced some evi- 
dence, to show, that asa field for further application of the 
principles in question, New Zealand stands unrivalled. The 
object of the present article is to illustrate still further the 
latter part of the subject, and to give a brief history of the 
proceedings for the colonization of New Zealand, up to the 
present time. 
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Referring, then, to our former article for a full exposition of 
the new principles of colonization, it now only remains to re- 
mind the reader, that they embody all the means necessary 
for establishing society complete in all its parts, and not 
merely for placing people in a new settlement. The system 
which these principles constitute, is the very reverse of that 
ruinous systemless practice, which seems to assume that to 
convey people to a new and fertile country, and there to leave 
them to their own unaided efforts, is the one thing needful. 
It seems formerly to have been thought (if thought were ever 
bestowed upon the matter,) that the wilderness could be 
subdued by mere masses without capital. The consequence 
was, that misery and long suffering have been inseparable from 
attempts at colonization. Virginia, after twenty years, and 
an immigration of twenty thousand people, had a population 
of only two thousand. ‘The all but failure of the Swan-river 
settlement can only be attributed to the complete ignorance 
of the principles of colonization which its plan betrayed. 
There is reason to believe that as a field for colonization, 
Western Australia is superior to South Australia. The soil 
of the former is rather better than the latter, the supply of 
water is less precarious, and the climate is at least as salubri- 
ous; and yet, by the mere force of a sound system, South 
Australia, in less than four years,* has become a flourishing 
community of fifteen thousand people; whilst Western Aus- 
tralia, in thrice that time, has not one-third of the population, 
and is further, by a greater proportion, from the attainment of 
the grand object of colonization,—the establishment of a so- 
ciety complete in all its parts. 

The design of the present article is to lay before the reader 
a brief history of the proceedings of the last year for the colo- 
nization of New Zealand, together with some further evidence 
of the eligibility of the country as the seat of a British com- 
munity. 

When we last wrote, the New Zealand Association was in 
full operation, endeavouring to urge upon government the 
necessity of colonizing New Zealand. ‘The association con- 
sisted of two classes of persons; the heads of families who had 
determined to establish themselves in the proposed colony, 
and public men who, on public grounds alone, were willing to 
undertake the responsible task of carrying the measure into 
operation. 





* The Buffalo, with the first governor of South Australia on board, sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 23rd July 1836; and our intelligence thence reaches January 
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The united object of both classes, was to induce the govern- 
ment and the legislature to apply to New Zealand the pecu- 
liar system of colonization explained in our former article, 
and which has proved so eminently successful in South Aus- 
tralia; and to make provision for the guarding the natives 
from the evils to which they have been exposed by their inter- 
course with a lawless European population. Their object, in 
a word, was to substitute regular for irregular colonization. 
It had ceased to be a question whether New Zealand should 
be colonized ; colonization had become inevitable; and the 
design of the association was to introduce the bes¢ instead of 
the worst kind of colonization ; to provide that it be achieved 
by worthy instead of unworthy instruments. 

Up to a very recent period, the only colonizers of New 
Zealand were the very outcasts of a population of outcasts, 
Escaped convicts from the penal colonies; runaway sailors 
from whaling ships; needy adventurers, whose improvident 
habits, and evil courses, have made them men of no country ; 
these, with a small admixture of worthy and energetic men, 
such as will find their way to all eligible fields,—but who, in 
New Zealand, have hitherto formed too inconsiderable a mi- 
nority, to curb the evil passions and neutralize the evil influ- 
ence of the majority,—these form the bulk of the European 
population of New Zealand. 

Dr. Lang, who wrote a brief account of New Zealand in 
1839, in four letters to the Earl of Durham,* thus describes 
the mass of the European population. 

‘Of the character of the European population, now permanently 
settled in New Zealand, it is scarcely necessary to inform your lord- 
ship. With a few honourable exceptions, it consists of the veriest 
refuse of civilized society,—of runaway sailors, of runaway convicts, 
of convicts who have served out their term of bondage in one or other 
of the two penal colonies, of fraudulent debtors who have escaped from 
their creditors in Sydney or Hobart Town, and of needy adventurers 
from the two colonies, almost equally unprincipled. In conjunction 
with the whalers that occasionally visit the coast, the influence of 
these individuals on the natives is demoralizing in the extreme. 
Their usual articles of barter are either muskets and gunpowder, or 
tobacco and rum. Most of them live in open concubinage or adultery 
with native women, and the scenes of outrageous licentiousness and 
debauchery that are ever and anon occurring on their premises, are 
often sufficiently revolting to excite the reprobation and disgust of the 
natives themselves.”—Lang, pp. 7, 8. 





* Published by Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 
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Several amusing anecdotes illustrative of the character of 
the European population, are told by Dr. Lang. The follow- 
ing instance of fraud against cupidity is worth recording :— 


“ Of the character and practices of a considerable portion of the 
European population in New Zealand, the following may perhaps 
serve as a specimen. There is an individual at present at the Bay of 
Islands, who is known among the Europeans of that vicinity by the 
respectable sowbriquet of the ‘rat-catcher. He had been a dealer in 
slop-clothing, and a notorious gambler in New South Wales; bat 
having been obliged, when his affairs beeame desperate in Sydney, to 
leave that colony altogether, he embarked for the usual refuge of the 
destitute, New Zealand, and commenced his old practices as a general 
dealer and gambler at the Bay of Islands. On one occasion, when he 
had gambled away all his property at the bay, but a single box of 
spermaceti candles, he took aboat at Kororadika, and embarking with 
the box rowed over to Paihia, one of the stations of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society on the opposite shore, where he offered the candles 
to the missionaries at sixpence a pound, telling them he could 
procure them sixty pounds worth at the same price, from a vessel 
which had just arrived in the port, provided he could only advance the 
ready money for them. ‘The missionaries, of course, advanced the 
money, which the ‘rat-catcher,’ of course, pocketed and applied 
to his own purposes; thereby teaching the missionaries not to deal 
in future with disreputable persons, and especially not to attempt to 
purchase articles of property from such persons at one fourth of 
their market price.” 


Such was the population which the philanthropic body of 
men who composed the New Zealand Association, sought to 
neutralize by means of systematic colonization. With this 
view they entered into close communication with the govern- 
ment on the subject, and at first there seemed to be some 
degree of willingness to promote the association’s plan ; but at 
length a strange objection was raised, namely, that the associa- 
tion was not a company trading for profit. A charter was offered 
on condition of their becoming a trading company; but with 
the condition the association was not ina situation to comply, 
having expressly excluded profit from their object. Having 
thus failed in their negociations with government, they deemed 
themselves virtually dissolved, but some few of the members 
set to work to form a joint-stock company, so constituted as 
to obviate the objection of the government; and the result was 
the present New Zealand Company. 

The proceedings of this company, for the past year, consti- 
tute a somewhat remarkable history. It was not until the 
spring had somewhat advanced, that the company commenced 
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its operations, yet by this time the first colony is firmly esta- 
blished in the capital of a future empire.* The history of British 
colonization, from first to last, does not furnish a more remark- 
able instance of vigorous action. Seldom has so much been 
effected in so short a space of time, and there can be no doubt, 
now that the colony is fully and fairly started, that a few years 
will witness the growing up of a nation in British New Zea- 
land. 

Before the New Zealand Company made its plan of opera- 
tions public, it had purchased a vessel of 400 tons, called the 
Tory, which had the reputation of being a very fast sailer. This 
vessel was completely equipped, and ready for sea, when, on 
the second of May, the company deemed itself in a situation 
to come before the public. ‘The prospectus stated the objects 
of the company to be, the purchase and resale of land, and 
the promotion of emigration on the South Australian plan, 
so far as the same could be applied under the circumstances 
of the case. 

The Tory sailed for Gravesend on the fifth of May, and 
from Plymouth on the 12th. The London correspondent of a 
Plymouth paper, described the ship, her equipment, and the 
object of the expedition at length. ‘The following extract is 
all that we need quote. 

“The Tory carries eight guns, and is equipped in a very superior 
style. She carries only specie, and such articles of merchandise as 
are suitable for barter with the natives for land. The expedition is 
under the orders of Colonel Wakefield, a very distinguished officer ; 
and the ship is commanded by Mr. Chaffers, R.N. a skilful nautical 
surveyor, who was master of His Majesty’s ship Beagle, in Captain 
Fitzroy’s surveying expedition in the South Seas. The Tory carries 
a surgeon, another gentleman devoted to medical statistics, a naturalist 
(Dr. Dieffenbach, of Berlin), a draftsman (Mr. Heaphy), a few 
young gentlemen as volunteers, and an interpreter, Naiti,a New 
Zealand chieftain, who has resided in England for two years, and has 
acquired the English language and habits. It is understood that this 
expedition is a preliminary one, for the purpose of selecting the site 
of a town, and acquiring correct and scientific information in regard 
to the country. The Tory is ordered to proceed to the company’s 
territory on the west coast of the northern island, which embraces the 
harbours of Kaipara and Hoki-anga, and also to Cook’s Strait ; where 
it is probable a settlement will also be formed in the neighbourhood 
either of Cloudy-bay or Port Nicholson.” 





* The first ship with settlers, reached Port Nicholson on the first February. 
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The Tory was most fortunate in her passage, having had the 
unusually short run of ninety-five days. Colonel Wakefield’s 
proceedings will be described in a subsequent part of this 
article. 

The instructions given by the New Zealand Company to 
their chief agent, Colonel Wakefield, are exceedingly minute, 
and the objects of the company are explicitly stated under 
three heads—namely : first, the purchase of lands for the com- 
pany; second, the acquisition of general information as to the 
country ; and ¢hird, preparations for the formation of settle- 
ments under the auspices of the company. 

It will be seen from the following extract from the first 
head of the instructions, that there was a strong leaning on 
the part of the company towards Cook’s Straits, as being on 
the great highway, as it were, between the eastern and Aus- 
tralian colonies, and Great Britain. This predilection was 
shared in by many of those who formed the first colony ; in- 
deed, as a great commercial locality, it is probably not sur- 
passed, ‘The colonists, therefore, will be much gratified to 
learn, on their arrival at the place of rendezvous, that Colonel 
Wakefield has succeeded in purchasing Port Nicholson, in 
Cook’s Strait, and the whole of the lands on the northern and 
southern shores of the strait. But we are anticipating events ; 
let us return to the extract :— 


“You should endeavour to make an extensive purchase on the 
shores of that harbour, which, all things considered, shall appear to 
offer the greatest facilities as a general trading depdt and port of ex- 
port and import for all parts of the islands—as a centre of commerce 
for collecting and exporting the produce of the islands—and for the re- 
ception and distribution of foreign goods. In making this selection, 
you will not forget that Cook's Strait forms part of the shortest route 
from the Australian colonies to England, and that the best harbour in 
that channel must inevitably become the most frequented port of co- 
lonized New Zealand. A mere harbour, however, whether there or 
elsewhere, might be of but little value. There is not in the world, 
perhaps, a safer or more commodious harbour than Port Hardy, in 
D'Urville’s Island ; but the smallness of the island renders its harbour 
of less importance than several others on the shores of Cook’s Strait. 
That harbour in Cook’s Strait is the most valuable, which combines, 
with ample security and convenience as a resort for ships, the nearest 
vicinity to, or the best natural means of communication with, the 
greatest extent of fertile territory. So far as we are at present in- 
formed, Port Nicholson appears superior to any other. As to the re- 
lative advantages, however, of the different harbours of Cook’s Strait, 
you will probably be able to obtain useful information from captains 
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of whaling ships and trading vessels, or from permanent English set- 
tlers in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, or Cloudy Bay ; and with this view, 
as wellas for the purpose of comparison on your own observation, we 
suggest that you should visit one or both of those harbours before you 
proceed to Port Nicholson. You are at liberty to engage either at 
those harbours, or elsewhere, the services of any Englishmen or na- 
tives, whom you may wish to accompany you in your visits to other 
harbours. 

“Tt is far from being intended that your purchases of land, on be- 
half of the company, should be confined to that harbour which you 
may consider superior to all the others. While you will endeavour to 
acquire as much land as possible in that spot or neighbourhood, it is 
also desirable that you should effect purchases in any part of Cook's 
Strait, which shall appear highly eligible for commercial settlements, 
or for agricultural purposes, within easy reach of a good harbour. 
And, in particular, we must express our anxiety that you should ob- 
tain land around one good harbour, at least, on each side of Cook's 
Strait.”— Ward, 117-18. 

It will be seen hereafter that these instructions and ex- 
pressed wishes of the company have been most amply fulfilled. 

The manner in which the company instructs Colonel Wake- 
field to deal with the native tribes, is a cheering feature in 
their plan. Unhappily, the whole history of European colo- 
nization is but a continuous record of barbarity and injustice 
towards the aboriginal races. Civilization having been found 
difficult, extermination has been openly practised. Even very 
recently, in Van Dieman’s Land, a small body of the abori- 
gines was hemmed in and shot down in cold blood by a few 
Europeans; and when the government took some steps to 
bring the monsters who perpetrated the act to justice, the 
press raised an outcry against punishing men for shooting 
“ monkeys ;” and an intimation was held out, that if this 
course were persevered in, it would be necessary to find some 
more secure method of getting rid of the “ vermin ;” and the 
mode recommended was to dose wheaten bread, or cakes, of 
which the natives are very fond, with arsenic! ° Indeed, in a 
letter from a member of the English bar, dated “ Melbourne, 
Port Philip, December 3,” and published in the eighth num- 
ber of the New Zealand Journal, the practise is treated as 
quite common. “Some of the white people here treat the 
natives most shamefully; for the slightest offence they kill 
them, and drop their bodies into some creek; and some have 
been known to leave about dampers—a species of bread, 
baked in the bush, in which arsenic has been previously put, 
for the very purpose of destroying the blacks,” But the views 
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and intentions of the New Zealand Company are diametri- 
cally opposed to these “ancient precedents,” as the following 
extracts will show :— 


“In one respect, you will not fail to establish a very important dif- 
ference between the purchases of the company and those which have 
hitherto been made by every other class of buyers. * * * * 

“Tt may be doubted, whether the native owners have ever been 
entirely aware of the consequences that would result from such ces- 
sions as have already been made to a great extent of the whole of the 
lands of atribe. Justice demands, not merely that these consequences 
should be as far as possible explained to them, but that the superior 
intelligence of the buyers should also be exerted to guard them against 
the evils, which, after all, they may not be capable of anticipating. 
The danger to which they are exposed, and which they cannot well 
foresee, is that of finding themselves entirely without landed property, 
and therefore without consideration, in the midst of a society where, 
through immigration and settlement, land has become a valuable pro- 
perty. Absolutely they would suffer little or nothing from having 
parted with land which they do not use, and cannot exchange ; but 
relatively they would suffer a great deal, inasmuch as their social position 
would be very inferior to that of the race who had settled amongst 
them, and given value to their now worthless territory. If the advan- 
tage of the natives alone were consulted, it would be better, perhaps, 
that they should remain for ever the savages that they are. This con- 
sideration appears never to have occurred to any of those who have 
hitherto purchased lands from the savages of New Zealand. It was 
first suggested by the New Zealand Association of 1837; and it has 
great weight with the present company. In accordance with a plan 
which the association of 1837 was desirous that a legislative enact- 
ment should extend to every purchase of land from the natives, as well 
past as future, you will take care to mention in every booka- booka, or 
contract for land, that a portion of the territory ceded, equal to one- 
tenth of the whole, will be reserved by the company, and held in trust 
by them for the future benefit of the chief families of the tribe. 

“A perfect example of this mode of proceeding will occur soon 
after your departure from England. We intend to sell in England, 
to persons about to settle in New Zealand, and others, a certain num- 
ber of orders for equal quantities of land (say 100 acreseach). * * 
And one-tenth of these land-orders will be reserved by the company 
for the chief families of the tribe by whom the land was originally 
sold ; in the same way precisely as if the lots had been purchased on 
behalf of the natives. The priority of choice for the native-allot- 
ments being determined by choice, as in the case of actual purchasers ; 
the selections will be made by an officer of the company, expressly 
charged with that daty, and made publicly responsible for its perform- 
ance. Wherever a settlement is formed, therefore, the chief native 
families of the tribe will have every motive for embracing a civilized 
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mode of life. Instead of a barren possession, with which they have 
parted, they will have property in land, intermixed with the property 
of civilized and industrious settlers, and made really valuable by that 
circumstance ; and they will thus possess the means, and an essential 
means, of preserving, in the midst of a civilized community, the same 
degree of relative consideration and superiority as they now enjoy in 
their own tribe.”— Ward, 119-20. 

This is an admirably contrived provision for promoting the 
civilization of the New Zealanders. ‘Taken in conjunction 
with the character of the natives, there is fair reason to hope 
that New Zealand will form a bright exception to the extermi- 
nating influences of colonies generally. The New Zealanders do 
not require an enormous breadth of land, for they are, and 
always have been, cultivators—not hunters, like the American 
Indians. America abounds with animals of the deer tribe, and 
with numerous furred animals, of which Europeans have taught 
them the value. New Zealand has no aboriginal animals. 
This made them cultivators of necessity, and, pro tanto, ad- 
vanced them one step in civilization. It has rendered them 
prone to labour, and they adopt with extreme readiness the 
improvements of civilization. Their eagerness to learn is 
quite remarkable. They understand, and are frequently par- 
ties to, a contract to labour for wages; and one of their rea- 
sons for rejoicing in the arrival of the Tory, and the prospect 
of a settlement, was, that there would be an abundance of 
employment for them. The works at the head of this article 
all treat more or less of the natives and their habits; and in- 
numerable instances will be found of the skill which they at- 
tain as seamen, ship-carpenters, cultivators, and indeed in the 
use of tools and implements generally: so that there can be 
no doubt that the reserved lands will, when surrounded by 
civilization, be much more efficient in affording the natives an 
ample subsistence, tian the whole of the lands would have 
been without European arts and employment. With hunters, 
such as the Americans are to this day, no circumstance could 
give value to a small quantity of land, so as to make it provide 
for the subsistence of the natives; but with a race of cultiva- 
tors, a breadth of land would be valueless. They cannot use 
much land; they are therefore well provided for, in propor- 
tion as they are taught to use a little land with effect.* 

We now come to the second head of the instructions— 
namely, the acquisition of general information. On this head 





* The reserve for the natives out of the lands sold, was worth £10,100 in July 
last. It would now sell for £35,000. 
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a very short extract will answer our purposes, As it instructs 
Colonel Wakefield to communicate a// he can learn on every 
subject of interest, detail here is unnecessary :— 

“It is impossible that you should furnish the company with too 
much information, or with information of too varied a character. We 
shall be anxious to know all that you can possibly learn upon every 
subject of inquiry. The subjects of inquiry comprise every thing 
about which it is possible to inquire. No matter should be deemed 
unworthy of examination—no particulars, however minute, will be 
unacceptable.”--Ward, 123. 


From the third division, respecting preparations for the for- 
mation of settlements under the auspices of the company, the 
following extract is all that our purpose demands :— 


“ Supposing you to have selected from any purchases that you may 
make in Cook's Strait, or in, the neighbourhood of Kaipara, or in the 
district of the company’s land at Kaipara, that spot which you shall 
deem the fittest for a first settlement—that spot which shall present the 
most satisfactory combination of facility of access, security for shipping, 
fertile soil, water communication with districts abounding in flax and 
timber, and falls of water for the purpose of mills—and where the native 
inhabitants shall evince the greatest desire to receive English settlers, 
and appear most anxious to obtain employment for wages—there you 
will make all such preparations for the arrival of a body of settlers as the 
means at your disposal will allow. Amongst these, it occurs to us, that 
the natives should be employed at liberal wages, in felling the best kinds 
of timber, taking the logs to the place which you may have marked out 
for the site of a town, and also in collecting and preparing flax and 
spars, as a return freight for vessels which may convey settlers to the 
place. You should also make the natives thoroughly aware of the 
nature and extent of the intended settlement, so that they may not be 
surprised at the subsequent arrival of a number of large ships. And 
at this spot, when you quit it, you will of course leave such persons 
as you may be able to spare, and shall be willing to remain, for the 
purpose of assuring the natives of your return, and of pursuing the 
labours of preparation. On quitting this spot, you will proceed di- 
rectly to Port Hardy, in D’Urville’s Island, where you will remain 
until some of the company’s vessels shall arrive from England. By 
the first and subsequent vessels you will receive further instructions. 
It is of essential consequence that you should, if possible, reach Port 
Hardy by the 10th of January next, or, if that should not be pos- 
sible, that you find means of transmitting to the company’s vessels, 
that will be directed to touch there by that time, a full account of the 
spot on which you may have determined as the site of the first settle- 
ment.”—Ward, 124-5. 

In accordance with this plan, a limited portion of the com- 
pany’s lands, to be comprised within the first settlement, was 
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offered for sale on the first of June. The first town consisted 
of eleven hundred acres, besides public squares, streets, bou- 
levards, and gardens; and the selected country lands com- 
prised one hundred and ten thousand acres. These lands 
were divided into eleven hundred sections, each section to 
consist of one hundred country acres and one town acre. 
Deducting the reserved land for the aborigines, the remaining 
nine hundred and ninety sections were offered for sale at one 
pound per acre, or one hundred and one pounds per section. On 
paying down this sum, the purchaser received a land order on 
the company’s local officer, entitling the holder to select his 
section according to a priority of choice, afterwards determined 
by lot at the company’s offices. 

The quantity thus put up in the first instance was taken in 
avery short time. The total sum realized was £99,990. Of 
this sum only £24,997. 10s. was reserved to meet the expenses 
of the company, and the remainder, being 75 per cent. of the 
whole, or £74,992. 10s. was set apart to defray the cost of con- 
veying emigrants to the colony, and so give value to the lands 
which they had sold. By the conditions of sale, the purchasers 
of land-orders were entitled to claim 75 per cent. of their pur- 
chase money, either in the shape of passages for themselves 
and families, or for their servants and labourers; and where no 
claim was made, the benefit was equally conferred on the land- 
owner, as the whole of the £74,992. 10s. one way or the other 
will be entirely expended in emigration. It is the emigration 
fund which is to establish the ‘‘ golden mean” between land 
capital and labour, the very spirit of the system on which the 
company proceeds. 

The readiness with which the lands of the first colony were 
taken up, no doubt arose from the success of South Australia, 
founded on the same principles. ‘The system was no longer 
the untried speculation of a few philosophers. Its soundness 
was no longer open to argument. All room for controversy 
had ceased. It had been three years* in operation. The 
“‘ practical men” admitted the system to be good, and objec- 
tion was straightway silenced. 

When the principles were new and untried, it was found 
necessary to anticipate the sales of land by authorising the 
borrowing of a sum of money. ‘The South Australian act 
moreover forbade the commissioners to commence operations 
until they had disposed of land to the amount of £35,000. 





* The Buffalo sailed for Sonth Australia on the 23d July, 1836, 
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This they accomplished; and, with the loan they contracted 
(£30,000), the commissioners commenced operations with an 
adequate labour fund. 

But the second application of the system is on a more ample 
scale. Instead of a loan of £30,000 the company commenced 
with a capital of £100,000, and their land fund, instead of 
being £35,000, was, as we have seen, £75,000. 

Very soon after the realization of the land fund, and the 
determination of the order of choice, which took place on the 
29th July, the directors made arrangements for the departure 
of the emigrants who were to form the first colony. Before 
taking this step, however, the directors had selected an effi- 
cient surveying staff, consisting of a surveyor-general, (Captain 
Smith of the artillery), three assistant surveyors, and twenty- 
two men. This corps was accompanied by a Jand commis- 
sioner, instructed to make further purchases, provided with 
ample means to fulfil the objects of the company in the event 
of any disaster happening to the Jory. ‘This second expedi- 
tion sailed from Gravesend in the barque Cuba, of 270 tons, 
which was understood to be a fast sailer, She did not reach 
Entry Island, however, until the Ist of January, after an un- 
usually long run of one hundred and forty-five days; and 
sailed the next day for Port Nicholson, where a private letter 
of the 13th January, from a passenger on board, states they 
were at anchor, anxiously waiting the return of Colonel Wake- 
field in the Tory from Hoki-anga. 

The instructions given to Captain Smith were in every re- 
spect most judicious. A due regard for the welfare of the 
colony is a conspicuous feature, and a personal knowledge of 
the surveyor-general enables us to state our conviction that 
the wishes of the directors will be minutely fulfilled, The 
following extracts will be sufficient to show the views of the 
directors with regard to the future city :— 


“ Your surveying operations should at first be entirely confined to 
the site of the town. 

“Tn laying out the plan of the town, you must as closely as possible 
adhere to the conditions on which the land-orders have been sold, as 
expressed by the enclosed copy of the terms of purchase—providing, 
at all events, that every holder of a land-order obtains one full acre of 
land within the town. 

“The Directors wish that, in forming the plan of the town, you 
should make ample reserves for all public purposes, such as a cemetery, 
a market-place, wharfage, and probable public buildings, a botanical 
garden, a park, and extensive boulevards, It is, indeed, desirable that 
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the whole outside of the town, inland, should be separated from the 
country sections by a broad belt of land, which you will declare that 
the company intends to be public property, on condition that no build- 
ings be ever erected upon it. 

“The form of the town must necessarily be left to your own judg- 
ment and taste. Upon this subject the directors will only remark, that 
you have to provide for the future rather than the present, and that 
they wish the public convenience to be consulted, and the beautiful 
appearance of the future city to be secured, so far as these objects can 
be accomplished by the original plan—rather than the immediate 
profit of the company. 

“Tt is of essential consequence that the town lands should be made 
ready for allotment as soon as possible. 

‘‘ As soon as the survey and plan of the town are completed, you 
will proceed to the survey of country sections. 

“ You will observe by the ‘terms of purchase,’ that the company 
undertakes that the eleven hundred country sections shall consist of 
the most valuable land at the disposal of the directors in the first 
settlement. 

“ The directors trust, at all events, that you will adopt that mode 
of proceeding by which the holders of the preliminary land-orders will 
most surely obtain the most valuable land in the first settlement, and 
by which the priority of choice determined by lot will be most strictly 
observed. 

“ Tn case any order or orders should not be presented to you at the 
time when the opportunity for choosing occurs, it will be your busi- 
ness to choose for the absent holder.” 

All preliminary arrangements being thus completed, the 
month of August and part of September were occupied in 
preparing for the departure of the first colony. ‘The company 
had chartered five ships, namely, the Adelaide, the Aurora, the 
Oriental, the Duke of Roxburgh, and the Bengal Merchant ; 
and on the 14th of September the three first were ready for 
sea. The Bengal Merchant had proceeded to Glasgow to take 
on board the Scotch emigrants, and the Duke of Roxburgh 
was not ready until a few days after. 

On the day just named, the directors proceeded to Grave- 
send in the Mercury steam-vessel, accompanied by a large 
party of friends interested in the colony, for the final inspec- 
tion of the ships, and for the purpose of taking leave of the 
settlers. An entertainment was given on board the Mercury 
to the principal colonists and the directors’ friends; and on 
board of each ship good cheer was provided for the body of the 
settlers. ‘ The scenes of the days,” says one of the published 
accounts, “ were altogether such as cannot fail to be memor- 
able in the future annals of the colony.” 
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The company afterwards found it necessary to charter the 
Glenbervie, to take out a large quantity of goods, the property 
of settlers, which had been shut out from the other ships; and 
the Bolton was also taken up to convey a large number of 
passengers (232) who had been disappointed in procuring 
passages in the earlier ships. The Coromandel was despatched 
on private speculation, and took out some of the company’s 
settlers, The following table, from Mr. Ward’s Information 
for the use of Emigrants, exhibits the total emigration to New 
Zealand in 1839 :— 
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On reference to the official table published in Capper’s 
South Australia, we find that the first year’s emigration to that 
colony amounted to 950, although the first ship sailed in 
February. The European population of New Zealand, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the company’s operations, has 
been variously estimated from 2000 to more than 3000; and 
as all the Australian colonies—South Australia not excepted— 
are continually furnishing emigrants to New Zealand, the 
British population now probably exceeds 4000, a considerable 
number of whom will doubtless be drawn to the new settle- 
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ment. What the law called the outcast population will speedily 
be out-numbered by the sounder population, A considerable 
number of bad people in all the Australian colonies is the 
necessary consequence of the proximity of the penal colonies, 
A large proportion of these have found their way to New Zea- 
land, in spite of the distance, because of the absence of legal 
authority of any kind. Now, however, that law is established, 
distance will operate, and New Zealand will be the very last of 
our Australasian colonies to be favoured with the presence of 
the industrious persons who have hitherto crowded her shores. 
South Australia is already suffering from this cause, and the 
practicability of performing the journey from Sydney on foot, 
will rather tend to increase the evil. South Australia and 
Port Philip, from this time forward, have a stronger interest in 
the moral regeneration of the older Australian colonies than 
New Zealand. 

Under a regular government the improvement of the pre- 
sent population will be by no means a difficult matter. That 
society has been kept together at all, shows that there must 
have been a considerable proportion of orderly persons; so 
that the settlers composing the first colony will find a large 
number of persons in all parts of the northern island ready to 
join them in suppressing disorder, and in establishing a well- 
regulated community. 

No colony was ever established under more favourable pro- 
spects than the first colony of New Zealand. In the first place 
the labouring emigrants—the bone and muscle of the colony, 
so to speak—formed the finest body of people we ever saw 
congregated together for such a purpose, albeit, our experi- 
ence in matters of emigration is far from small. As the com- 
pany gave passages to the labouring class, they were strict in 
their selection both as to the physical and moral qualifications 
of the candidates for passages. ‘They were for the most part 
in the prime of life, in full health, and of approved moral cha- 
racter; and it was impossible to look upon them without a con- 
viction that they were the people to carve fortune out of the 
desert. 

Among the wealthier classes were several men of birth and 
education—men who, in planting a colony, will not be con- 
tent with a mere rude abundance, nor with their new home 
unless it bear the distinct marks of a high state of civilization. 
They go out impressed with the value of a system of which they 
themselves are a constituent element ; they believe that system 
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to be efficient to the creating a society complete in all its 
parts; and believing so, all their energies will be directed to 
the verification of the principles to which they are attached. 

The very form in which their capital was transmitted to the 
colony was in some degree evidence of this. Many of the 
settlers took out houses in frames, ready to be put up, like a 
bedstead, in the course of aday. ‘These “colonial houses” 
are now made by many builders in London, and when put up 
are not surpassed in comfort by the most permanent edifices in 
the metropolis. Mill machinery of all kinds, both for sawing 
and grinding, has also been taken out. So also have steam- 
engines. Agricultural implements of the most approved kind, 
together with mechanics’ tools, and goods of every description ; 
so that it is difficult to conceive that the colonists will feel a 
serious want, without possessing at the same time the means of 
gratifying it. 

But it is in the manner in which the moral and intellectual 
wants of the people have been attended to, that the complete- 
ness of the system is most manifest. Even before the depar- 
ture of the colony, a literary and scientific institution was 
established, having in connexion with it a public library ; the 
archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Hinds, and several other friends of 
the colony, being among the donors. 

Arrangements for the promotion of education have also been 
made ; and among these the immediate opening of an infant- 
school deserves especial notice. It is part of the plan of the pro- 
moters of this school, to educate the children of the natives, as 
well as those of the Europeans. We have evidence of a de- 
mand for this education in the very first number of the New 
Zealand Journal, which contains the proceedings of a public 
meeting of the Europeans inhabiting the Bay of Islands, to take 
into consideration the condition of the children of European 
fathers and New Zealand mothers, and to devise means to pro- 
mote their education. ‘This is commencing the work of civi- 
lization in a proper manner. It must ever be matter of doubt 
whether the prejudices and habits of adults can be gotten rid 
of, or even altered; but, by operating on children, a sure foun- 
dation for moral improvement is laid. 

In imitation of South Australia, the first number of a news- 
paper was published here, called the New Zealand Gazette ; 
the second number to be published in the colony as soon after 
the arrival of the ships as possible. or this purpose, presses, 
types, and all things needful were taken out in the Adelaide ; 
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and by the time, perhaps, that this article is in type, the second 
number will have reached this country. 

The religious wants of the settlers have also been duly cared 
for ; and in so doing the directors have evinced freedom from 
anything in the shape of prejudice, by offering a free cabin pas- 
sage to ministers of every denomination, provided the grounds 
of application in each case are satisfactory to the board. ‘The 
principal condition imposed by the board is, that there should 
be acongregation—that is, that there should be anumber of per- 
sons whose opinions the minister applying for a passage repre- 
sents, sufficiently large to render a spiritual pastor necessary. 

The advantages of a bank, of character and credit, were also 
conferred upon New Zealand at the very birth of the colony. 
The directors of the New Zealand Company made an arrange- 
ment with the Union Bank of Australia, a respectable and 
most successful banking establishment, by which a colonial cur- 
rency will at once be brought into circulation, and the mo- 
netary changes of the colony be managed with ease and se- 
curity. This bank issues bills on Sydney at a charge of two 
per cent. ; but on such of these bills as are made redeemable 
in New Zealand in the notes of the bank, the holder will be 
entitled to a return of two per cent.; so that by this cross 
transaction a remittance to New Zealand will be effected with- 
out cost. 

In the foregoing narrative we have endeavoured, in the 
plainest language, to give the history of the proceedings of 
the New Zealand Company for the year 1839 ; but there re- 
mains still to be told the action of the government, before 
we go into the events of the present year, which may em- 
phatically be characterized as the “ child of the past.” 

We have already stated that neither the New Zealand As- 
sociation of 1837, nor the New Zealand Company of 1839, 
could win any sympathy—still less the countenance, of the 
government. This is not at all wonderful. “ You have put 
no patronage in your plan,” said a shrewd observer; “ you 
cannot succeed. If you desire to propitiate a government, 
you must place some official situations at its disposal.” The 
self-supporting principle, however, on which it was proposed 
to colonize New Zealand, did not permit this. It was pro- 
posed to make New Zealand pay all the expenses of trans- 
porting labour to the colony, and yet that the colony should 
not cost this country one shilling—that New Zealand should 
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never appear in the estimates. ‘This is inconsistent with that 
extensive system of patronage which exists in our older 
colonies.* 

By the energetic operations of the company, however, the 
government found itself forced into action; and just as the 
company’s ships were preparing to take on board the emigrants 
who formed the first colony, Captain Hobson, of the navy, 
was sent out to New Zealand, for the purpose of erecting it 
into a British colony. 

New Zealand had previously been treated as an indepen- 
dent foreign state, and Captain Hobson was instructed to call 
himself in the first instance “consul!” He was then to ob- 
tain a cession of sovereignty from the chiefs, and declare 
New Zealand—or rather so much thereof as he could obtain 
the cession of, or as happened to be inhabited by the British— 
a dependency of New South Wales. Of this portion he was 
at once to become lieutenant-governor. 

Now it is extremely difficult to understand the principle on 
which a part of the executive government of this country can 
treat as alien a country over which we have certainly constantly 
exercised sovereign functions. It is a well-understood prin- 
ciple of international law, that discovery and occupation give a 
right to sovereignty, as against all civilized powers, over the 
savage tribes which may inhabit the country. ‘The conduct of 
the discovering country towards the native tribes does not in 
any way affect that right of sovereignty. Of our original so- 
vereignty no one hasever doubted. It has been exercised in 
many ways. Magistrates have been appointed ; criminals have 
been taken up, have been carried to Sydney, and have there 
been tried and punished. Yet in 1839 her Majesty was 
advised to declare that the crown had no jurisdiction over 
those islands—that any European power was at liberty to 
settle there—and that if we accredited any representative of 
the crown to make his appearance in New Zealand, it must 
be in the character of consul only that he could enter into 
preliminary negociations with the chiefs, to barter sove- 
reignty for a blanket. Whatever may have been our former 
sovereignty over New Zealand, it has been determined 
that we shall take a new lease thereof, dating from some 
new farce to be enacted by Captain Hobson ;—a deter- 





* See an article headed the Poor Relation Interest, in No. 7 of the New 
Zealand Journal. 
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mination fraught with every possible difficulty, and which 
cannot fail to force ministers into all kinds of inconsistencies. 
The simplest course was open tothem. Sovereignty had been 
exercised. No doubt had been thrown upon it. All that the 
government had to do was to send out a governor. If this 
had been done at any time, not a single voice would have 
been raised against it, and every difficulty in the way of 
ministers would have been removed. 

Theexpedientof repudiating the sovereignty of New Zealand, 
seems to have been hit upon, for the purpose of deterring 
people from joining in, or in any way seconding, any plan of 
colonization which might be put forward. But the men who 
were engaged in the colonization of New Zealand were not to 
be thus turned from their purpose. They said, * We will 
colonize the country in spite of all opposition. We do not 
undervalue the recognition of the government, and we will do 
our best, either by parliamentary motion or otherwise, to bring 
about such recognition; but if we fail, we will do our best 
without it. If we are without the support and protection 
of government, we shall at least be saved from undue interfe- 
rence; and as we shall cost the mother-country nothing, we 
shall ever be regarded with kindly feelings.” Accordingly, 
the colonization of New Zealand took place, as we have already 
described. It was a great movement of a body of the peo- 
ple, acting independently of their rulers. 

When it was determined to disclaim the sovereignty of 
New Zealand, all other consequences were disregarded. 
Not one of the results likely to spring from such a de- 
claration were taken notice of. New Zealand being a sove- 
reign independent state, what was there to prevent the 
out-cast Europeans from adopting the customs of the na- 
tives to as great an extent as might suit their passions 
and their tastes? With such a population, murder itself 
would cease to be a punishable crime, and the outcast Kuro- 
pean would stop short of cannibalism—not because there was 
any law to restrain him, but because it was foreign to his 
habits, and repugnant to his feelings. ‘This is a consequence 
which could not fail to strike the most superficial reflector as 
the inevitable consequence of declaring New Zealand an in- 
dependent country, subject only to the customary regulations 
—we should be ashamed to call it Jaw—of the native tribes. 

Another consequence was, that New Zealand, which had 
all along been respected by foreign powers as a British pos- 
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session was at once thrown open to colonization by any Euro- 
pean power. France was not slow to take the hint, and our 
government is now embarrassed, and we are threatened with 
differences if not with a quarrel with France, by the actual 
establishment of a French colony on Banks’s Peninsula on the 
eastern coast of the southern island. It is true that the 
French are not successful colonizers—that this attempt is 
paltry,—that their means are inadequate—and that the hatred 
of the New Zealanders towards ‘‘ the tribe of Marion,”’* will 
either lead to their destruction or force them to amalgamate 
with the English; but it is the principle involved in the colo- 
nization of British territory by the French, which is open to 
the strongest objection. ‘The French will make useful set- 
tlers in New Zealand. ‘The soil and climate are well adapted 
to the vine, the olive, the mulberry and other productions of 
southern Europe; of these the English know nothing. ‘The 
arms of the first colony should therefore be opened to the 
French—a liberal naturalization law should be among the 
earliest acts passed for or by New Zealand. As friends and 
fellow-colonists the French should always be welcome ;—but 
not as rivals; yet how to prevent them establishing themselves 
as rivals seems difficult, now that ministers declare that we 
had no sovereignty previous to Captain Hobson’s arrival in 
January last. 

Another consequence not contemplated, is a species of di- 
lemma into which the government has been thrown by the 
determination. Our sovereignty over New Zealand is to 
take its date from the cession thereof by the chiefs to Captain 
Hobson, and yet at the same time a commission is appointed 
to examine titles to land, to confirm such as have been obtained 
by fair means, and to disallow such as were obtained for a frau- 
dulent or inadequate consideration, orsuch as are unreasonably 
large in extent. Now if her Majesty had no sovereignty before 
the 30th of January, 1840, how can the government exercise any 
control over the acts of the inhabitants of New Zealand antece- 
dent to that date? Her Majesty’ s authority, according to the 
proclamation, no more existed in New Zealand in 1839, than 
it does in France at this present moment. Could her Ma- 
jesty issue a commission to take cognizance of the acts of the 
British inhabitants of Boulogne ¢ 2 Many gentlemen, there, 











* After Marion du Fresne, the early French navigator, who was killed and 
eaten by the natives. ‘The French are now known by no other name than Te 
heveh na Mariou (the final n being changed tow,) or the Tribe of Marion. Polack, 
vol. ii, 121. 
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know full well that the Queen’s writ, happily for them, does 
not extend to that pleasant retreat; yet this same New Zea- 
land commission is an assumption of sovereignty over a period 
of time at which it has been deemed not to exist, and is there- 
fore as completely untenable as an attempt to exercise judicial 
authority over Boulogne or Calais. ‘The dilemma then re- 
solves itself to this. Kither we had sovereignty in New Zea- 
land before Captain Hobson’s proclamation or we had not. 
An enquiry into the title to land under the crown is an exer- 
cise of sovereignty. Now if we had no sovereignty, the com- 
mission can exercise no jurisdiction and it becomes a weak 
attempt to push jurisdiction where none can be claimed. If, 
on the other hand, such jurisdiction, be asserted and insisted 
upon, it amounts to an exercise of sovereignty, and Captain 
Hobson’s proclamation becomes a dead letter. ‘To enumerate 
the inconsistencies into which government must necessarily be 
involved by the foolish jealousies of the colonial-office would fill 
one number, and therefore tire our readers. The newly-erected 
government of New Zealand can scarcely do any two acts, 
whether administrative or judicial, the one of which will not 
neutralize, or to use an American term, nullify the other. 
If they insist on proclamation No. 1, respecting sovereignty, 
roclamation No. 2, respecting titles, is absurd and untenable. 
if they say a word against the occupation of the French, the 
roclamation of sovereignty is asserted to be a dead letter. 
if courts of justice be established under proclamation No. 1, 
those courts cannot look back beyond its date, at a time when 
that which Captain Hobson’s chief-justice, and the advocate- 
general, will call murder, was a justifiable act—an act sanc- 
tioned by the practice of “the independent sovereign New 
Zealand chiefs.” If a delinquent of 1839 be hanged by 
Captain Hobson in 1840, such an act will nullify his own 
proclamation, for it would amount to the assertion of a sove- 
reign right which that proclamation denies. A mere tyro in 
pleading would have no difficulty in drawing a plea in abate- 
ment of the indictment, setting forth, that the killing men- 
tioned therein took place while New Zealand was a sovereign 
and independent state, in which such killing was a perfectly 
legal act. We might enumerate other difficulties, had we not 
other and more interesting matter to occupy the remainder of 
our space. Such are the evils calculated to spring from an 
ineffectual attempt to stop the colonization of New Zealand. 
In the early part of March, the company received intelli- 
gence of the safe arrival of the Tory at Cook’s Strait, after a 
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rapid and prosperous voyage of ninety-six days. This event 
had been looked for with great anxiety by all persons in any 
way interested in New Zealand. Every thing had gone on 
well in this country, but the friends of those bold and ener- 
getic men who had ventured their lives and fortunes in the 
*¢ first colony,” could not conceal from themselves, that there 
were many contingencies which might have thrown a damp 
upon the enterprise. A disaster to the first expedition might 
have been fatal to the hopes of the colonists and of their 
friends in this country. 

The publication of Colonel Wakefield's first dispatch, in a 
second edition of the New Zealand Journal, on the 10th of 
March, dispelled all gloom ; the more especially as the short- 
ness of the voyage enabled Colonel Wakefield to fulfil all the 
expectations of the Company. 

It is true that, in contemplation of the bare possibility of 
disaster to the Jory, every arrangement which prudence could 
dictate was made to obviate its effect. The officers, who 
afterwards embarked in the Cuba, were empowered to do all the 
first expedition could do, and were, moreover, furnished with 
the means of so doing. Nay more, had disaster overtaken both 
vessels, the means of repairing it in some degree accompanied 
the first colony. But as it has happened, early delay would 
have been all but fatal to the successful planting of the colony. 
The Cuba made a long passage; and the Adelaide, as we have 
already stated, was injudiciously carried into the Cape, and a 
delay of another month would probably have thrown the best 
of the lands into the hands of the missionaries—an event as 
injurious to the welfare of the natives* as to that of the co- 
lonists. Colonel Wakefield found the missionaries at Port- 
Nicholson; but when his proposals were heard, and the opera- 
tion of the reserved lands explained to the chiefs, the mission- 
ary proposals were rejected, and they were compelled to return 
to their station disappointed, and of course imbued with hatred 
most orthodox against those who had so successfully out-bid 
them in the land-market. 

The Tory anchored in Ship Cove, Queen Charlotte Sound, 





* The Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society have possessed them- 
selves of immense tracts of land, without any provision—without the slightest 
regard for the temporal welfare of the natives—whilst the company reserve one- 
tenth of all their lands to be held in trust for the benefit of the chiefs. The lots 
drawn for the natives were good numbers; and it so happens that their lands, 
which in August last were worth 11,000/. are now worth at least 25,0001. The 
Catholic mission is free from the taint of what has been called land-sharking ; so 
we believe are the Wesleyans. 
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on the 16th of August, and we have now intelligence from 
New Zealand up to the middle of March. These seven months 
form an important epoch in the history of New Zealand. A 
large territory has been acquired for the New Zealand Com- 
pany, embracing the whole of the southern portion of the 
northern island, and the northern portion of the southern 
island, and comprising Cook’s Strait—a great maritime high- 
way, with numerous free harbours. Twelve hundred British 
people have been established on a spot admirably suited to 
commerce. These proceedings, important as they are in 
themselves, have been productive of still more important con- 
sequences, Law and order have been proclaimed among a 
population notorious for licentiousness and anarchy, and so 
great a transfusion of all that is sound in society will imme- 
diately take place, that New Zealand must necessarily take a 
high place among our colonial possessions. Our limited space 
will not permit us to quote Colonel Wakefield’s despatches ; we 
must, therefore, content ourselves by stating that New Zealand 
possesses all the requisites for a flourishing colony. The whole 
face of the country differs greatly from the Australian conti- 
nent—for such is the fact. Australia always gives one the idea 
of acountry in an imperfect state of formation, and so indeed it 
is. Volcanic disturbance has been wanting. The whole sur- 
face of the country wants a great upheaving, in order to adapt 
it for the habitation of man. The want of broken ground is a 
great evil. The mountain torrent, and the highly fertilized 
valley, are there almost unknown, and the vast plains are but 
thinly timbered. In America, the manner in which a country 
is timbered, is the criterion by which the soil is judged of, and 
there is doubtless much truth in the test. Now New Zealand 
would in this respect abundantly satisfy a Yankey chopper. 
The country is a succession of richly wooded hills, sometimes 
rising to mountains, and fertile valleys. ‘The country is inter- 
sected in every direction with magnificent rivers, and mountain 
streams ; many of these are navigable, and others may, and will 
hereafter be rendered so, and all spread their fertilizing in- 
fluence over the valleys. 

The climate is unexceptionable. The droughts which pre- 
vail in Australia are unknown. Rain is frequent, though not 
so much so as in this country; and disease is rare among the 

eople. All the productions of this country, and most of those 
of Southern Europe, flourish in New Zealand. It is especially 
a wheat growing country ; and, in a Sydney paper now before 
us, we find New Zealand seed wheat advertised at one guinea 
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per bushel! The vine, the olive, the mulberry, flourish almost 
without the aid of man. 

The natives, too, instead of being a drawback, are a decided 
acquisition. Great mistakes are usually made touching the 
qualifications of native tribes. The chief evil, and that which 
tends to the extermination of the aborigines, is want of ca- 
pacity. It is not ferocity but barbarism that is the great draw- 
back to civilization. All energetic tribes are ferocious. We 
ourselves have been ferocious beyond all example in history; 
but we have enormous energy. Ferocity melts away as in- 
telligence increases. That the New Zealanders will civilize 
easily there cannot be a doubt. In the first place they never 
were hunters, as there never were animals to hunt; hence they 
commence at a stage of civilization somewhat removed from 
utter barbarism. As a consequence of this they have consider- 
able mechanical skill. They adopt with great readiness 
European improvements, and use tools with a degree of dex- 
terity which excites the surprise of every one. ‘They have 
built boats, and even schooners, and their skill in seamanship 
is great. Many of the traders between Sydney and the Bay 
of Islands are manned by New Zealanders; and some are 
thoroughly competent to take the command of large ships, 

Another circumstance in their favour is their physical su- 
periority. ‘The women are for the most part comely, and many 
very beautiful. Moreover they are gentle in their manners, 
and much attached to the men with whom they connect them- 
selves, Several of the Europeans have taken New Zealand 
wives, and there is every probability of an extensive amalga- 
mation. Of course occasional union will take place between 
Europeans and the women of all native tribes with whom they 
have intercourse, but amalgamation properly speaking has 
never taken place any where but in New Celead, Tahiti, 
Hawaii, and other islands of the Pacific. In short the cha- 
racter of the New Zealanders forbids the idea of extermina- 
tion. ‘They may ultimately be lost by amalgamation with 
Europeans, but that is a process which is not only brought 
about without suffering, but is productive of the happiest con- 
sequences. We have examined some of the portraits of chiefs 
sent home by Mr. Heaphy, the draftsman of the compen 
and, excepting always the tattooing, there is nothing to indi- 
cate the savage. Dignity, intelligence, and even mildness of 
temper, are conspicuous in some of them ; and nearly all, but 
especially the chief Hiko, exhibit precisely that kind of manly 
beauty which women love to look on. 
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The proceedings for the colonization of New Zealand have 
produced great excitement in Sydney, and indeed in all the 
Australian colonies. Emigration is taking place from all of 
them ; and one ship alone took above one hundred and fifty 
passengers to the Bay of Islands. The British population of 
New Zealand at this moment cannot be far short of four thou- 
sand, and possibly may nearly reach five thousand. 

Capital, too, is flowing thither, to an extent to excite the 
jealousy and alarm of the old colonists. Besides a branch of 
the Union Bank of Australia at Wellington, Port Nicholson, 
a bank has been subscribed for at the Bay of Islands. Three 
thousand shares were subscribed for in three days at the Bay, 
and the two thousand shares reserved for Sydney were taken 
in one day. Barristers in good practice have left Sydney for 
the new field. Stock-keepers are transporting their whole 
stock thither. A newspaper, the New Zealand Gazette, is to 
appear in Wellington, Port Nicholson; another is about to be 
transferred from Sydney to the Bay of Islands; and the New 
Zealand Journal, published in London, represents the inte- 
rests of the colonists here. The establishment of this last 
paper in February last, is in itself a remarkable feature in the 
history of New Zealand colonization, for the existence of a 
paper of the kind is evidence of a “special public,” as it has 
been called, of no inconsiderable extent. The fourteenth num- 
ber of this paper, published on the Ist of August, is filled with 
extracts from the Australian papers, showing the great interest 
which New Zealand is exciting there. In short, a great current 
of all the material elements of civilization is setting from Aus- 
tralia generally to New Zealand, which must contribute to the 
advantage of all, and especially to that of the mother-country. 

We regret that a warning from the publisher prevents our 
making extracts from Colonel Wakefield’s important dispatches. 
The works, however, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, will enable our readers, who wish for more specific infor- 
mation, to possess themselves of it. To those who desire to con- 
tinue informed respecting the progress of what must eventually 
become the Great Britain of the southern hemisphere, the 
New Zealand Journal, published once a fortnight, places the 
means of so doing within their reach. 
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Art. VIII.—1.7he Stage, both before and behind the Curtain; 
from Observations taken on the spot. By Alfred Bunn, 
late Lessee of the Theatres Royal, Drury.Lane and Covent 
Garden. In 8 vols. London: 1840. 

2. Glencoe; or, the Fate of the Macdonalds. A Tragedy, in 
Jive acts. By 'T. N. Talfourd. London: 1840. 

3. The Roman Brother. A Tragedy. By John A. Heraud, 
author of The Judgment before the Flood, The Descent 
into Hell, The Pleasures of Genius, &c. &c. London: 
1840. 

M* BUNN does undoubtedly open a picture of life be- 

hind the stage curtain, for which few of those who oc- 
casionally sit before it, will perhaps find themselves wholly 
prepared. Itis not our province to justify, or even to excuse, 
on his part, many of the disclosures which he has thought fit 
tomake. He has—often upon slight grounds, often upon no 
pretext which rightly-constituted minds would deem at all ad- 
missible—violated every rule of confidential correspondence. 

In his capacity of lessee and manager of one, and for a while of 

both, of the national theatres, he has had, of course, frequent 

communication with actors, dramatic authors, and artists of 
various classes. Several of these individuals will most pro- 
bably (and with good reason) complain of the unceremonious 
manner in which he has, in his present work, dealt with their 
applications to him on matters which they expected he would 
keep secret from the prying eye of the world. With these af- 
fairs, however, we have nothing to do. Our business is to con- 

template the spectacle which he has presented to us, and a 

very Curious one it is in many points of view. 

The actor is here no longer an actor. The painted eyebrow, 
the rubied cheek and lip, the figure, fabricated with all the 
modiste’s refined skill, are stript of their ‘artificial beauties, 
and paraded before us in their least attractive undress. Mr. 
Bunn, holding in his hand his exhibition pole, shows them up 
without any remorse—nay, too frequently with a vindictive 
severity which deserves animadversion. We are no great ad- 
mirers of Mr. Macready—we have never idolized Mr. Charles 
Kemble. Both these performers have often received from the 
‘*dramatic critics” eulogies to which no man of pure taste can, 
In our opinion, ever subscribe. Whatever the characters in 
which those performers appear, it is always Macready—always 
Kemble. In one part alone, to our judgment, has Macready 
been accustomed to lose his personality—that of Rob Roy. 
Yet it is the very part which he most dislikes, and which he 
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has more than once stipulated not to play. Charles Kemble 
thinks there is not, and never was, a Hamlet except that 
which he was wont to pourtray; and yet it is, perhaps, of all 
others, the part in which he has made the least impression upon 
his audience, and which he has played many a night to empty 
benches. Nevertheless, although we agree with Mr. Bunn for 
the most part in his estimate of the pretensions which these 
gentlemen have put forward as the would-be “stars” of their 
time, still we must think that his efforts to extinguish them 
altogether are less likely to injure their reputation than his 
own. 

So also, with reference to Sir Edward Bulwer and Mr. 
Talfourd. The former, it is well known, has given the world 
to understand that he has “ presented” dramatic compositions 
to the theatres without any desire to receive for them pecu- 
niary remuneration, and solely with a view to save the age 
which has had the honour to produce him, from the stain of 
its hitherto having had no Shakspeare. The labourer need 
never blush to demand his reward, and it was a silly ambition, 
in a literary man especially, to boast that he repudiated the 
idea of gain by his exertions for the stage. Mr. Bunn has 
taken good care that Sir Edward’s mask should be removed. 
He has displayed the vanity of the modern “ Shakspeare,” as 
Lady Blessington’s coterie have denominated the author of 
“ Richelieu,” in the most unqualified style. Sir Edward 
writes a play—sends an agent to ask Mr. Bunn how much 
he will give for a drama by a first-rate author,—Mr. Bunn 
not to see the manuscript before-hand—to pay down the 
money at once, simply on the ground that it is Sir Edward 
Bulwer’s production, that name alone being quite a sufficient 
guarantee for its success, but with a saving clause, that should 
by any mischance (though such a thing was almost impossible) 
the play not succeed in representation, the money was to be 
returned! My. Bunn gave a flat negative. Ye gods! Here 
is a state secret, a negotiation of the most confidential de- 
scription carried on with the dramatic autocrat of the day, 
disclosed in the face of the world without the slightest apology ! 
By right it ought not to have come out for at least a hun- 
dred years. But Mr. Bunn is no respecter of proprieties. 
To his shame it must be said that he would not wed the 
Duchesse de la Valiere by proxy, and that to the Lady of 
Lyons, he infinitely preferred the lions of Van Amburgh. 

Our learned friend Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, comes out of Mr. 
Bunn’s ordeal with dramatic honours almost as much faded 
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as the tinsel turban in which we have seen Maudane more 
than once enacted. In the preface to his Jon,—at least in one 
of his prefaces to that tragedy, originally printed only for 
“ private circulation,” intended never to be produced on the 
stage—the serjeant vowed that the said drama was composed 
by him in the leisure hours of his travels upon circuit, and 
that whereas it would not remain in his head mixed up with 
Nisi prius cases, he was under the necessity of having resort 
to the printer in order to get rid of it. Somehow or other 
Ion escaped into Macready’s hands, and, the serjeant nolente 
volente, Macready presented it to the play-going portion of 
our population, who applauded it with so much vigour, that 
the grave lawyer became amazed at his own success, Since 
then the muse claims all his vacations as her own. One of 
the best portraits we have of Garrick is said to be that in 
which he appears pulled on one side by Tragedy, on the other 
by Comedy. ‘The genii of Melodrama and of the Common 
Pleas endeavouring to seduce Mr. Talfourd to their respective 
dominions, would form a fitting frontispiece for a new edition 
of Glencoe, if we are to believe all that is said of him by Mr. 
Bunn. 

Amidst many truths which the ex-emperor of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane should perhaps not have told, he has 
however mingled not a few which, as affecting the destinies of 
the stage itself, are of importance to the writer who is disposed 
to treat that subject in a philosophic point of view. It isa 
question not yet fully discussed, to what kind of age in the 
progress of man’s transition from mere barbarism to all the 
refinement of which his intellect is susceptible in this life, 
the greatest quantum of histrionic enjoyment may be said to 
belong. The cart of Thespis had its day, which often “ drew,” 
as Mr. Bunn would say, when Atschylus did not. Even in 
the time in which we live (we blush to relate it), we have wit- 
nessed more genuine bursts of laughter at the street perform- 
ance of Punch and Judy, than at the representation of some 
modern comedies, which, to use the language of the playbills, 
were “to be repeated every evening in consequence of the 
transcendently triumphant acclamations with which they had 
been hailed.” It is very certain that plays which rivet the 
enthusiastic attention of French and German audiences from 
the first scene to the last, would infallibly send John Bull to 
sleep before the commencement of the third act; and before 
the fifth could be begun, would be completely “ off-off-offed” 
to the tomb of all the Capulets. 
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Even Shakspeare no longer attracts money to the treasury 
of our theatres. This is a fact which both Mr. Bunn and 
Mr. Macready have proved, to their cost, to be indisputable. 
It is true that Macbeth, Othello, Lear and Hamlet, may for 
a season produce good houses when played by a new per- 
former, who, like Charles Kean for instance, puts on a tone of 
earnestness, and displays characteristics of superior talent. 
But the crowds which the novelty of the debutant assembles 
soon grow thin—the charm passes away, and even a trip to 
America has lost its effect in freshening up the withered laurels 
of the most successful modern aspirants to the vacant throne 
of the drama. 

In a psychological sense the mind of England has undoubt- 
edly lost completely its relish for the stage. This result may 
be accounted for upon various grounds. Some of these are 
apparent to the most superficial enquiry. Two great sources 
of excitement predominate—politics and money. ‘The House 
of Commons, the Stock Exchange and Lloyd’s, never fail to 
command the attention of those classes of men amongst us, 
who in other countries are the principal supporters of the 
drama. It is a well ascertained fact, that whenever a session 
occurs of more than ordinary agitation at Westminster, the 
theatres of London are literally abandoned, while those of 
Paris overflow whenever an émeute, or even a “ revolution” 
is impending or in progress. ‘This fact may stand in place 
of a dissertation. What cares an underwriter at Lloyd’s, for 
a mimic storm at Drury Lane, whose fortunes depend on the 
caprice of real tempests at sea? And the speculator deeply 
embarked in “ Spanish” or the Consols, what cares he for all 
the Shylocks that ever trod the stage ? We would at any time 
back the execution of a Courvoisier for an assemblage of the 
proudest nobles and ladies of the land, and gentry and mobility 
of every degree, against the tortures of Pierre, or the agonies 
even of the most beautiful Juliet that ever died upon the 
boards of Covent Garden. 

Then our dinner hours, our cold evening air at (we may 
say) all seasons of the year, our comfortable houses, our do- 
mestic habits, our well educated children, books, music, dinner 
parties, which, though dull, cannot be avoided, our dancing 
meetings which are essential to the hopes of mothers and un- 
married daughters, our numerous families so entirely devoted 
to what are called “serious” occupations,—these and many 
other causes, added to the dearth of histrionic genius, and the 
utter worthlessness of all modern dramatic compositions,—one 
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or two of those of Mr. Knowles perhaps excepted,—have 
combined, together with the vastness of our national theatres, in 
which few can hear what is said upon the stage without ear 
trumpets, to ruin the adventurers who attempt to force dra- 
matic entertainments down the thorax of John Bull. 

“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


“‘ ‘Take care of what you are about,” said Mr. Bunn (as he 
was one fine morning on his way to the city), to a friend of his 
who was supposed to be engaged in negotiating for a lease of 
one of the great theatres,—* Take care of what you are about, 
or you will soon go to the place for which I am now bound.” 
** What place is that?’’ ‘* The Bankruptcy Court.” 

Perhaps another decisive reason for our general desertion 
of the houses of dramatic exhibition is, the very general 
taste that has within the last ten or fifteen years especially 
grown up amongst us for music of a superior character. Be- 
sides the Italian Opera, which has received the support of the 
most brilliant performers in Europe, the German Opera has 
found in this country, and we may add, very deservedly, many 
admirers. There is scarcely a morning or evening of the 
week on which there are not concerts during the fashionable 
season in London, and they are in general extremely well at- 
tended. During the autumn we hear of musical festivals in 
succession in most of the principal towns, which our new fa- 
cilities for loco-motion allow to be sustained by the most cele- 
brated singers. Go to one of these assemblages, and in the 
evening of the same day enter the local play house, and the 
miserable shew of empty boxes proves that the national taste 
for the drama may be said to have completely passed away. 

The enormous salaries now given to musical artists of the 
first-class, shew beyond all doubt the decadence of every other 
source of attraction to our theatres ; and yet it is in the midst 
of their rivalries in this respect, that dramatic performers, who 
believe themselves to be indispensible to the stage, have set up 
pretensions to reward upon a similarly extravagant scale. 
When the talent of Kean first (1814) made itself conspicuous, 
he was contented to enter into an agreement for three years, 
at £8, £9, and £10 per week. ‘The committee of Drury-Lane 
finding that the nights of his performance brought to their 
treasury sums seldom much under £500 per night, very hand- 
somely cancelled that contract, and gave him £20 per week. 
On the termination of his engagement he stipulated for, and 
received down to the close of his career, no less a sum than 
£50 per night, and this too during a considerable period when 
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his genius having fallen into decay, and his charaeter having 
been blighted by vices too gross for description in these pages, 
the theatre which he had once adorned by his unrivalled 
abilities was, to the honour of the public taste and feeling be 
it said, utterly abandoned. The fatal trial of Cox v. Kean 
completely ruined him in public estimation. He felt this 
blow deeply at his heart. The following note which he ad- 
dressed to a very worthy man, his secretary, from his cottage 
in the Isle of Bute, where the reckless companion of his 
guilt resided with him, is too remarkable to be passed over. 
That depraved woman had used Phillips with so much in- 
dignity that he was obliged to quit the cottage. From a 
neighbouring inn, while waiting for a coach, he wrote a 
letter to the tragedian, detailing what had occurred, to which 
the miserable slave of crime made this most affecting reply: — 


“ Dear Phillips, 

“Tam shocked, but not surprised. In error I was born, in error 
I have lived, in error I shall die. That a gentleman should be in- 
sulted under my roof creates a blush I shall carry with me to my 
grave ; and that you are so in every sense of the word, is unquestion- 
able; from education, habits, and manners. It is too true that I 
have fostered a worm until it has become a viper. But my guilt 


ison my head. Farewell ! Yours, 
Ep. KEAN.” 


The statistics of salaries given to theatrical performers from 
time to time are curious:— 


“In the season of 1821-22, Mr. Charles Young had a weekly 
salary of 20/. at Covent Garden Theatre, and in the following year 
he had a nightly one of the same amount at Drury Lane; a scale 
of remuneration according to which he was paid, until his retirement 
from the stage. In the very height of their popularity, such actors as 
Munden, Faweett, Quick, Edwin, Irish Johnstone, &c., had 14/. a 
week; Lewis, as actor and manager, 20/. per week, and in January 
1812, Matthews, the Matthews, the most extraordinary actor that 
ever lived, says, in a letter to Mrs. Matthews on the subject of a pro- 
posed engagement at Covent Garden Theatre. ‘ Now to my offer, 
which I think sruPENDOUS AND MAGNIFICENT,—17/. per wéek.’ 
John Kemble, for acting and managing, had a weekly salary of 361. ; 
Miss O'’Neil’s salary, at the beginning of her brilliant career, was 
15/. and never exceeded 25/. per week ; George Cooke (greatly at- 
tractive) bad 20/. per week ; Mrs. Jordan’s salary, in the zenith of 
her popularity, was 31/. 10s. per week; Mr. Charles Kemble, until 
he became his own manager, never had more than 20/. per week ; 
Dowton had 12/., and never more than 20/. per week. Up to 1822, 
(and during the greater part of her career to that period she was 
highly attractive), Miss Stevens (the present Dowager-Countess of 
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Essex) had 20/. per week ; but in the following season at Drury Lane, 
she was paid at the rate of 60/. per week. In 1822, Mr. Macready 
had 20/. per week ; and in 1832, and up to 1837, (barring an inter- 
regnum alluded to in a preceding chapter), he had 30/. per week, and 
in 1839 he had the modesty to demand, and to receive 25/. per 
nicht. In 1832, Mr. Power had 20/. per week; he is now, and 
for some time past has been, in the receipt of 120/. per week. In 
1822, Mr. Farren had 16/. per week; in 1832, 30/. per week, and 
at present receives 40/. per week. In 1822, Mr. Liston had 17/. per 
week; he then sprung up to 50/. and 601. per week, and finally had 
20/. per night. Miss Ellen Tree, when engaged with me to play at 
both theatres, and eventually only at one, had 15/. per week; she 
went to America, stayed there two seasons, and returned to stipulate 
for, and to receive, 25/. per night.”—vol. i. pp. 62-65, 


These latter are undoubtedly extravagant salaries. It seems 
impossible that any theatre, which is not filled to overflow 
night after night, could pay them, without imposing upon 
itself the most imminent danger of soon becoming bankrupt. 
There is no doubt that this large diversion of the funds from 
the remuneration of managers and authors to the pay of 
actors, must have had a serious effect upon dramatic writing 
in this country. Mr. Bunn’s details upon this subject have 
exposed some of the causes of the falling off in these latter 
years, so conspicuous in our theatrical literature :— 


“ Within the last fifty years, and until within the last twenty, these 
gentlemen were enabled to obtain a comfortable living, and by virtue 
thereof contributed to the amusement of the public, the benefit of the 
performers and manager, and the general advancement of the drama. 
The late George Colman received 1,000/. for the comedy of John 
Bull, which averaged a receipt of 470/.a night for forty-seven nights, 
and realized a profit of 10,000/.; Mr. Morton received 1,000/. for Town 
and Country ; Mrs. Inchbald received 8001. for Wives as they Were ; 
Mr. Reynolds received for the Blind Bargain and Out of Place, in 
the same season, 1,000/.—(N.B. This last named author, from com- 
mencing early, has, during his successful career, made by dramatic 
literature the unprecedented amount of 21,000/.) ; and sums compara- 
tively equal, have been repeatedly realised by others. Inasmuch as 
the authors are the very keystone of the building, so ought they to be 
proportionably remunerated ; but the case is quite different. There 
is in this vast metropolis but a certain portion, and that a very small 
one, of theatrical money—money that finds its way from the pocket 
of the patron into that of the playhouse ; and unless that portion be 
equitably distributed, in the absence of all assistance from govern- 
ment, the principal theatres must go to ruin. 

“Tt is pretty evident that NovELTY (the sole support of the stage), 
unless it makes its appearance in some new performer, which is rarely 
the case, can only be feed for in an author ; and although it is equally 
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evident that the said ‘ novelty’ must be purveyed by the said performer, 
the obligations are so mutual as to put to the blush the presentdisgraceful 
disparity of payment between the one and the other. Tothis shameful 
disparity may be attributed in a great degree the falling off in our dra- 
matic literature ; for, as our original dramatists can, for the most part, 
obtain a much greater remuneration by composition for periodical pub- 
lications, than they can upon the scene of their quondam glory, so 
the managers, from the impossibility of paying actor and author on 
the same scale, are compelled to apply to translators and adapters, and 
support their own upon the resources of a foreign stage. 

“With the exception, perhaps, of that excellent man and eminent 
dramatist, Knowles, who can never be paid too much for his works, 
the principal theatres can no longer hold out sufficient inducement to 
scholars and men of genius to enter their arena, hemmed in, as they 
would be sure to find themselves, between the dictation of the performers 
on the one side, and their salaries on the other—the former humiliating 
to the author's pride, and the latter emptying his pocket.”—vol. i. pp. 
69-71. 

Another great drawback upon the prosperity of our na- 
tional theatres, is the modern system of giving “ orders,” 
which has grown to be one of the most inevitable obstacles in 
the way of their profitable administration. There are so many 
to whom, from one cause or another, free admissions must be 
conceded, that an apparently full house very often produces a 
wonderfully disproportionate return in money. Performers 
always stipulate for a certain number. The quantity bestowed 
upon the press, in return for flattering criticisms, or for a re- 
duced price of advertisements, is also very great. Should a 
head-strong manager refuse orders to some of the “ press” 
gentry, he must make up his mind to have his best exertions 
for the amusement of the public assailed week after week, 
with untiring animosity. Mr. Bunn states that, during one 
short season alone, from the 17th of May to the 12th of July, 
1824, Mr. Robertson, then treasurer to Messrs. C. Kemble, 
Willett, and Forbes, wrote no fewer than 11,003 orders, chiefly 
for admission to the boxes, which, calculated at the rate of 
7s. each, amounts to the sum of £3,851. ls. It is stated that 
these orders were issued principally with the view of support- 
ing Mr. C. Kemble in the course of ambition by which he was 
at that time actuated, to obtain the highest degree of celebrity 
for his position in the dramatic world. No doubt this was one 
cause of the extraordinary number of gratuitous admissions 
then lavished upon the town. But there are those who can 
tell of other causes for this prodigality, of a much more ques- 
tionable character. To attract young men to the theatre, it 
became necessary to crowd the saloons with women, whose 
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characters it is not expedient to describe. It is well known that 
this policy (though we will not say that it was known to Mr. 
Charles Kemble) had its defenders at Covent Garden theatre. 

Indeed, in running over the direct causes for the decline of 
the habit of play-going in this country, we should not fail to 
enumerate the unblushing display of vice made in the upper 
boxes and saloons night after night. We know not whether 
this most infamous source of allurement has been latterly cor- 
rected to any material extent; but the period is certainly not 
remote, when it was impossible for a respectable family to 
attend any of the theatres in a quiet comfortable manner, 
without being exposed to intrusions of the most indecent de- 
scription. Language and conduct of a kind fit only for the 
most abandoned circles of existence, were to be heard and 
witnessed, frequently even in what are called the dress-circles. 
No wonder that, all these causes combining to the destruction 
of the national theatres, these establishments have now become 
ruinous to every man who ventures to speculate upon them as 
a mode of making money. 


The following results of order-giving are very ludicrous :— 


“In further evidence of the dangerous tendency of such practice, 
it very frequently happens that the parties to whom you give orders, 
particularly if they happen to be performers, congratulate their mana- 
ger on there being a fine house, at the very time a little reflection 
would convince them that the appearance such house assumed was 
created by the free admissions which they and others had received. 
Give an author a number of orders for the support of his play, and 
from the vociferation of his friends, by virtue of such orders, he not 
only dates its complete success, but maintains that it has been pro- 
ductive to the treasury—at least, FROM THE APPEARANCE OF THE 
House. Give an actor orders, and if hissed by every other person 
in the theatre, save those to whom he entrusted them, he will stoutly 
argue he was applauded throughout the evening. Give them toa 
tradesman, and, seeing a full house, without reflecting that half of its 
audience paid the same admission money by which he got in himself, 
he will call the next day for his “little bill,” because there was so 
numerous an audience the night before. I once gave admissions to 
a gentleman for himself and family ; and having some legal business 
to transact for me, he came behind the scenes for a few minutes be- 
tween the play and farce, to speak to me, and then returned to his 
party. When his bill of costs was, sometime after, sent in, one of 
the items ran thus :—‘ To attending you in your room at the theatre, 
6s. 8d.’ (the night he and his household entered free) ; but then, as 
Doctor Johnson said, in reply to an ingtiry as to who such a gentle- 
man was, ‘I am afraid he is an ATTORNEY !’ 

“ It is an impression with many, that a given quantity of orders 
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brings along with it a given quantity of money. I doubt it; and it 
is impossible, I should say, that it can ever bring the quantity it 
keeps away ; for out of the 3851/. worth of admissions gratuitously 
distributed, according to the foregoing declaration, at least one half of 
the amount might have found its way into the treasury of the theatre. 
Then the trouble entailed upon a theatre by these courtesies is be- 
yond belief. Those who apply for them, seldom do so unless the 
entertainments to be seen are attractive ; and though at the moment 
such applications are made you happen to be very much occupied on 
matters calculated to aid the exchequer, if you do not instantly at- 
tend to matters that cannot aid it at all, you are set down for an ill- 
bred upstart, in every respect unfit for your situation. Taken alto- 
gether, the OrpER System is one of the most thankless, troublesome, 
and injurious of the many duties devolving on the manager of a 
theatre.”—Vol. i. pp. 84-6. 

Among the many expedients which havebeen attempted with 
a view to attract the public to the national theatres, was the 
lowering of the prices of admission, from seven shillings to 
four shillings for the boxes, and so in proportion for the other 
parts of the house. The prices of admission to our principal 
theatres are nearly double those which the play-goers pay in 
any other country, and it was therefore, not perhaps unreason- 
ably supposed, that if the doors were thrown open upon more 
economical terms, the taste for theatricals might be revived 
to the extent which prevailed in the days of Garrick and 
Cooke, and Siddons, In his evidence before the parliament- 
ary committee upon the state of the drama, Charles Kemble 
being asked whether, in his opinion, a reduction in the prices of 
admission would be likely to improve the fortunes of the thea- 
res ? his answer was, that in his opinion such an alteration would 
not have any such effect, that in the long run it would not bring 
one additional person to the attendants in the boxes. Mr. 
Charles Kemble was, nevertheless, the first who resolved upon 
trying this experiment, in contradiction to his strong impres- 
sions on the subject, and the result was a total failure. 

The fact is, John Bull is not an advocate for cheap amuse- 
ments. It isa part of his pride to pay liberally for his enjoy- 
ments, for there is, as every body is well aware, a strong 
aristocracy of the purse, which has its own well-marked circles 
in our society. In all the externals of equipage and dress, 
they like to vie with the circles of birth and station above 
them. But they have an absolute horror of being seen in the 
same seat with their own shopmen, or with the order of mere 
“pretty well to do peoplé;” from which they have themselves 
only recently emerged. Tell them that instead of seven shil- 
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lings, they will only have to pay five shillings for a place in 
the boxes of a theatre, and they will immediately calculate 
that the amusement thus cheapened is no longer worth going 
to see. 

Mr. Bunn has thought fit to bestow many of the pages of 
his desultory and often amusing pages on the eccentricities of 
the late unfortunate Malibran. He has published several of 
her whimsical letters, addressed to him on various occasions. 
These productions unhappily shew the “spoiled child” of 
nature in every respect, and betray the almost inevitable 
perils to which a female of brilliant talent is exposed upon the 
stage. 

It is, however, no part of our province to assume the chair 
of the moralist, when dealing with works such as those now 
before us. We must take the world as we find it, leaving the 
correction of evil to those who can choose their time and 
their place for such high duty, and deriving from the fleeting 
literature of the hour, such amusement as it is capable of 
yielding. To mark, as we go along, the dangers that await 
the young and careless, may be of use, even though we glance 
at them in a very cursory manner. ‘There is perhaps no gift 
of genius more liable to lead to destruction, than those con- 
nected with the vocal powers. The admiration which they 
are so certain to call forth, the thousand flatteries which they 
heap upon the young aspirant to fame, the charm which they 
really possess, and the slender guard which protects the inno- 
cence of females constantly exposed to the public eye, un- 
doubtedly render all such endowments exceedingly precarious 
in their consequences. There has been scarcely any eminent 
female singer of our time, or we might add, perhaps, of any 
other, who can be said to have passed uninjured through the 
ordeal of public admiration. 

Amongst Malibran’s odd tastes, was a most ungovernable 
fondness for porter! Mr. Bunn thus discloses her frailty in 
this respect. 


“If to have been the humble medium of introducing to the public 
an entertainment of so delightful a nature, of bringing before them, 
in all the splendour of her unrivalled powers, such an extraordinary 
creature as this artiste, be the proudest and the brightest recollection 
of far departed years of memory, during a long theatrical career, the 
knowledge that the Maid of Artois was the first and unhappily the 
last original character portrayed by the enchantress on this stage, and 
the last character she performed on any slage, presents a sorrowful 
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contrast. Every cord of the heart vibrates, by any recurrence to the 
slightest associations of this charming actress, with the character in 
which she so fascinated her beholders. 

1t may be, therefore, an acceptable diversion from the painful details 
which we shall have to enter upon, to record a humorous incident 
which led to the thrilling, the more than brilliant, the not-to-be-for- 
gotten execution, by Madame Malibran, of the finale to this opera. 
I had occasion during this last rehearsal but one, to express myself in 
strong terms at her leaving the stage for more than an hour and a 
half, to go and gain £25 ata morning concert. Neither the concerted 
pieces of music, nor the situations of the drama in which she was 
involved, could possibly be proceeded with, and the great stake we 
were then contending for, was likely to be placed in jeopardy by an 
unworthy grasp at a few pounds, to the prejudice of a theatre paying 
her nightly five times as much. She knew she had done wrong, and 
she atoned for it by her genius, while her pride would not have per- 
mitted her todo so. She had borne along the two first acts on the 
first night of performance in such a flood of triumph, that she was 
bent, by some almost superhuman effort, to continue its glory to the 
final fall of the curtain. I went into her dressing-room previous to 
the commencement of the third act, to ask how she felt, and she re- 
plied, ‘ Very tired, but,’ (and here her eye of fire suddenly lighted 
up,) ‘ you angry devil, if you will contrive to get me a pint of porter 
in the desert scene, you shall have an encore to your finale. Had I 
been dealing with any other performer, I should perhaps have hesi- 
tated in complying with a request, that might have been dangerous 
in its application at the moment ; but to check her powers was to anni- 
hilate them. I therefore arranged, that behind the pile of drifted 
sand, on which she falls in a state of exhaustion, towards the close of 
the desert scene, a small aperture should be made in the stage; and 
it is a fact, that from underneath the stage, through that aperture, a 
pewter pint of porter was conveyed to the parched lips of this rare 
child of song, which so revived her, after the terrible exertion the scene 
led to, that she electrified the audience, and had strength to repeat the 
charm, with the finale to the Maid of Artois. The novelty of the 
circumstance so tickled her fancy, and the draught itself was so ex- 
tremely refreshing, that it was arranged, during the subsequent run 
of the opera, for the negro slave at the head of the governor’s proces- 
sion, to have in the gourd suspended to his neck, the same quantity 
of the same beverage, to be applied to her lips, on his first beholding 
the apparently dying Isoline.—vol. ii. pp. 67-70. 


We can very well understand that the difficulties of a mana- 
ger in dealing with authors, are often of a very unwelcome 
character. ‘The number of tragedies, comedies, farces, and 
all sorts of dramatic entertainments sent to him for inspection 
in the course of a year, is truly surprising, considering the few 
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of the whole which eventually turn out to be capable of repre- 
sentation. Only think of one play alone covering a space of six 
hundred pages, one of the principal incidents in which, is a sort 
of love scene between Diana and the Man in the Moon! 
While upon this subject we cannot refrain from giving a 
list of various dramatic productions which were passed in re- 
view by Morton, the late play-reader to Drury- lane :— 


“ Paired off.—The plan, characters, and dialogue of this piece, are by 
no means objectionable, but I fear it is not up to ‘the mark, for the 
breadth necessary for a one-act piece. The part intended for Mrs. 
Glover is tame, and what she could or would do nothing with. 

«‘ Nicolas Pedrossa.—Sad stuff, to be returned. 

“ The Adventurers.—Not worth adventuring, sure to be damned. 

“« Saucy Alceste—This piece must belong to my worthy friend 
Thompson. I have unhappily wrecked so many of his pieces, that 
my spirit is grieved when I am compelled to say, I do not think this 
up to the mark. Do a good-natured action, by doing au ill-natured 
one ; take the burthen of refusal on your own sufficient shoulders, for 
poor as I am, I would give five guineas, if I could honestly say the 
Saucy Alceste would be wafted into Port Drury, by the aura popu- 
laris of public favour. 

“* Perversion.—Cannot be acted. 

Theory and Practice.—The subject of this play is paper-money, 
but the author’s MSS. can never be changed into cash. 

“ The Chimney-piece.—Is a fair farce, and smartly written ; the 
only danger in the piece is, the FAR TOO FREQUENT mention of Mrs. 
Horn. A certain author says, ‘push the duke as far as he'll go ;’ 
Mrs. Horn is pushed too far, and verifies Sheridan’s words, ‘ when 
these fellows get hold of a good thing, they never know when they've 
enough of it.” I have pencilled at the end a finishing speech, which, 
if the author pleases, is at his service. (N.B. This was by Rodwell, 
and was played with much success.— A.B.) 

“ The Way to get Mad.—May be returned to Mr. Heaven-knows- 
who, for I can’t even make out the author's name, but his address 
is ——-. 

“ Woman.—An elegaut bit of French comedy, the intrigue . 
clever, the dialogue smart and nimble. In the hands of Gautier, 
Lafont, and Leontine Fay, it could not fail of being effective—but, 
(d—n it, there’s always a ‘ but’) Sir Harry Hauton would be far too 
gay for Farren, and Cooper could not be feathery enough for Sir 
George, nor would the blandishments of Lady Emily be ably sustained 
by Miss Phillips. Its merit (could it be well played,) I think, en- 
titles it to a hearing ; but whether that hearing would reward the 
theatre, you as a manager must determine. 

“‘ Everybody's Relation. —I cannot be in love with the piece, what- 
ever I might be with the lady-writer. 

Q2 
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“ Whitefeet.—This piece is quite unfitted for representation. 

“ Oratory Tablet.—This I had read, but the contents had escaped 
my recollection,—a bad sign. It is another sad instance of the misap- 
plication of powers to an ungrateful subject. In my opinion its ac- 
ceptance could answer no good purpose to either manager or author. 

“ The Iron Shroud.—Avoid it. 

“ Radulph.— An old acquaintance, but he does not improve 
upon it. 

** Panthea.—Read the last page! (I did so, and found that six peo- 
ple stabbed themselves in less than six minutes, and four of them were 
eunuchs! A.B.) 

“ The Ballot.—Written by O'Keefe in 1809, when nothing was 
left of his genius but its irregularities and its vulgarities. 

“ The Baron.—Written by his daughter; contains many snatches 
of talent, but overlaid by mystery and quantity. 

“ Edelbert.-—Respectably written, but of what use to Drury-lane 
would a respectable Saxon TRAGEDY be ? Certainly none. 

“ The Assassin.—Is unskilful and unavailable. 

“ The Day of Mishaps.—A farce in one act. Should this piece be 
started, it could only live by its activity. It is a stage-coach, and 
though without a drag, it would not be overturned, but I could not 
warrant it arun,—perhaps I’ve lost my place might be a smarter title 
to it. 

“ Imbio or the Requital.— Nonsense. 

“ The Refusal.—No better. 

“ The Nervous Man.—A farce re-written, introducing a new first 
act, with a new character for Power. I think it improved by the alte- 
ration ; if you think with me, I suppose the Dons Farren and Power 
must be consulted. (Written by Bernard, and acted with much 
success. A: B.) 

“ Prince of Naples.—Won't do, any one but yon. 

“ The Two Catherines.—The perusal took me more time to under- 
stand than half-a-dozen better ones; and after all the riddle was not 
worth finding out. It cannot be used. 

“ Pyramus and Thisbe.—This I have seen or read somewhere ; it 
is whimsical and fairly farcical, but this dissection of the stage I have 
never seen answer. 

“ The Post Obit of Fame. 

«Dear Bunn.—This sad evidence of the wreck of genius, made 
me melancholy ; you may say, when the age is in the wit is out, I 
deny it, and am proving it, by achieving what nv existing author 
dare attempt, namely, a five act comedy.—T. M.’ 

“ One Fool makes Many.—The author, I am sorry to say, is one 
of ‘ the many.’ 

“ The Dead Alive.—Quite hopeless. 

“‘ Murtoch, Mc Griffin and ’Dogharty in ore merit this 
piece has, consists in an intimate knowledge of the manners, localities, 
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and habits of the Spaniards—warlike and domestic—but the essentials 
of passion and dramatic interest are not in sufficient force. I think 
the author overrates his Irish hero. He has called on me, telling me 
Power has reduced the piece from five to two acts, ‘ at one fell swoop ;’ 
it might not be condemned, but could not be attractive. 

“ Matilda de Shabran.—If an opinion (supported by experience) 
be true, viz. that no music will succeed, unless bottomed by a good 
drama, then this piece is hopeless :—next, in reply to the convertability 
of the music into Roxalana, I should say it could not effectively be 
done, for the sultan is purely comic. The music of this piece must 
be, from the nature of this piece, heroic, warlike ; for there are danger- 
ous battlements, and the other clamorous accompaniments, which 
could not fit what is positively comedy. As for my piece on the sub- 
ject, I (as you may guess,) converted the Comedy into Farce, which 
removes to a greater distance the character of the two pieces. Mine 
was all breadth and breeches for Madame Vestris. 

“ Swamp Hall.—This piece I have either read or seen, as all the 
circumstances are familiar to me. Won't do at all. 

“‘ The Baby.—Hasty and trivial; the inviting thing is the title, 
which I think a good one ; but the business is common-place. 

“ Podesta.—This play could not be advantageously acted. The 
plot is complicated, to an audience inexplicable ; it has all the con- 
fusion of an Italian feud, but none of the grandeur of a Fiescoor a 
Foscari. There is seme poetry, some dramatic power, and some dra- 
matic situations, but not enough to balance the defects. 

“ By the King’s Order.—.A bustling affair, but very dangerous. As 
when there is any hope, however small, I never wish to exclude it, it 
may be worth while for you to run it over. (N.B. I did run it over, 
and found none.—A.B.) 

“* Marriage-d-la~-Mode.—As far as embodying the pictures of 
Hogarth, the piece is well contrived, but the agency of dialogue is 
very dull, and unrelieved by the least gleam of gaiety. A recollec- 
tion of the paintings will convince you, that coarseness and the tragic 
effects of adultery and murder, are dangerous tools to handle dramati- 
cally. Asa drama, (independently of pictorial reference) it is very 
humble. 

“ Women as they are.—Are very bad.”—vol. iii. pp. 157-62. 


We have already alluded to Sir Edward Bulwer’s somewhat 
high-toned pretensions of having one of his dramatic produc- 
tions not only accepted for representation, but absolutely paid 
for in advance, before the party who was to make the said ad- 
vance,could even get a sight of the play, so as to enable him 
to form the slightest estimate of its value. ‘The demand of 
Sir Edward can hardly be considered reasonable in any point 
of view. At the same time we must repeat our opinion, that 
the publication of the worthy baronet’s letter, is far from being 
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justifiable. We do not imagine that we can incur any blame 
in transferring the said amusing epistle to these pages, inas- 
much as it is now before the world, and our readers may as 
well have a laugh at it as any others of the tribe denominated, 
time out of mind, the “gentle.” Should they however feel 
any qualms of conscience upon the subject, all they have to do 
is to shake their heads, look particularly scrupulous, and pass 
as speedily as possible over the next page or two, in order to 
escape the insinuating temptation. 


“In the beginning of March, this said year of 1836, Mr. Macready 
came into my room, and with a self-satisfied smile said, ‘ What will 
you give for a first-rate play, by a first-rate man ?? 

“<A first-rate price,’ said I, ‘and who’s your friend.’ 

“«T am notat liberty to mention names,’ answered he. 

“Then send me the piece, and you shall have my answer in four- 
and twenty-hours,’ said I. 

“«¢T do not think the author will do that,’ rejoined he. 

«« Pray, have you read it?’ inquired Pilgarlick. 

“«¢T have, and think very highly of it,’ answered he. 

“« Well, doctors, you know, may differ, and I should like to know 
upon what grounds, I, who have all the risk to run, am to be deprived 
of the same opportunity of judging accorded to you, who are a com- 
parative cipher in the affair,’ said I. 

“ « Well, well, I understand you are free then to receive the play, 
and I will therefore see the author, try and get his permission to men- 
tion his name, and give you some idea of his terms,’ ejaculated Mr. 
Macready, and out he went. 

“ The following day brought another interview, at which Mr. Ma- 
cready conveyed to me the important intelligence that the author was 
no less a personage than Edward Lytton Bulwer ; that he required a 
considerable sum to be paid down on the delivery of the manuscript, 
and that the communication was to be considered altogether private ! 
I took the liberty of saying, that although Mr. Bulwer might be con- 
sidered a first-rate novelist, he could not possibly be considered a first- 
rate dramatist, and that I declined making any such blind bargain. 
We parted on the understanding that I should write my sentiments on 
the business part of this interview to Mr. Bulwer, which I instantly 
did, to which I received the following reply :-- 

«© Albany, March 7, 1836. 

“* Sin—Before I reply to the more business-part of your letter, 
allow me to set both parties right with regard to a seeming misunder- 
standing. J made no communications. I rather imagine [ was the 
person who received them. I had an offer from another theatre. Pre- 
vious to my decision, I felt obliged (according to an old promise) to 
show the play to Mr. Macready, and, in some measure to allow him the 

Jirst choice! Mr. Macready professed himself so much pleased with 
the play, that he wrote me word he would speak to you, concealing my 
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name. He afterwards called on me, and made certain propositions, 
which I considered fair and liberal, but which I was obliged to modify 
in some instances—viz., to limit the copyright to the theatre to three 
years, and to require a certain portion of the money on giving the 
MS., though perfectly willing, should the play fail of an adequate 
run, to return it. 

«With regard to showing the MS. to you, sir, in your capacity of 
manager, while I allow it quite natural in you to wish fo see the play 
before you produce it! yet, having in no instauce, since my first 
publication, allowed the purchaser to inspect any work of mine in 
MS., having always found such reputation as I may possess a sufficient 
guarantee for its contents; so, on the other band, it is natural for me 
not to depart from a rule, hitherto carefully maintained on one side, 
and cheerfully complied with on the other. Nor can it be from any 
want of respect for your judgment, or deficiency in courtesy to yourself, 
that I am compelled to adhere to this maxim! Had I the pleasure 
of your personal acquaintance, and had you not been the manager of 
the theatre! I might naturally have wished to benefit from the sug- 
gestions of a longer dramatic experience than my own. 

“«T fear, as itis, that our difference upon this point will constitute 
an insuperable objection to arrangements between us, unless any middle 
course could be suggested, which is only likely to arise from a personal 
interview on the matter. Atpresent I shall take leave to consider the 
negociation begun by Mr. Macready at an end ; and have the honour 
to be, sir, « ¢ Your obedient servant, 

««K.L, Butwer. 

««P.S.—When I consented to the request of Mr. Macready to 
mention to you my name, I did so on the understanding, which, no 
doubt, he communicated to you, that it was a strictly private and con- 
fidential communication.’” 

«The one great point of requiring me to buy what the profane call 
a pig in a poke, not being conceded, the matter, after a letter or two 
more, dropped.”—vol. ii. pp. 169-73. 

In the course of his amusing volumes, Mr. Bunn endea- 
vours to defend himself against the attacks of those critics 
who have accused him of doing all he could, during his mana- 
gerial reign, to ruin the public taste for what is called the 
*‘Jegitimate” drama, and to substitute, for enjoyment sup- 
posed to be yielded by that class of our national literature, 
the grosser entertainments derivable from Van Amburgh’s 
lions, the Bayaderes, and all that apocryphal species of ex- 
hibition, described as fitted only for Bartholemew’s fair. Our 
author, in support of his defence, enumerates many “ legiti- 
mate” tragedies, comedies, operas, and farces, which were per- 
formed on the boards under his superintendance. He further 
appeals tothe splendid styleof new scenic decorations with which 
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Mr. Macready produced, at Covent Garden, most of Shak- 
speare’s compositions ; and he concludes, from the comparative 
failures with which their respective exertions for the renewal 
of a pure taste in the public mind upon this subject, that.it 
would have been a mere waste of money, and an abandonment 
of every hope of fortune, upon his part, if he were to perse- 
vere in offering to the town enjoyments which they had no dis- 
position to appreciate. We confess that we can discover no 
good answer to the argumentum ad crumenam. If the crowd 
prefer the lions to the Othellos and the Romeos, it is not Mr. 
Bunn’s fault. ‘lo do him justice, we really think that he is 
possessed of a right taste in theatrical matters, and that he 
had every desire to put the stage upon a high-toned footing, 
if he could possibly have done so. But the fates were against 
him. ‘The drama, we suspect, has dropped its yellow leaf in 
our land—the tree has withered, never again to feel the re- 
turn of a real spring. 

Such tragedies as those already produced by the prolific pen 
of Mr. Talfourd, and the applauses with which they have 
been received, instead of encouraging us to expect better days 
in this respect, on the contrary, extinguish the little sparks of 
hope which had lingered in our dramatic horizon. His Jon, 
by far the boldest and most energetic exertion of his muse, 
was noticed by us, ou its first appearance, in considerable de- 
tail, We imagine we then demonstrated that piece to be one 
of those examples of vicious writing, replete to the eye of the 
just critic with every possible fault in attempts at fine poetic 
composition; and that it was, of itself, a sort of storehouse 
of conceits and insipidities, for such a critic to draw upon 
whenever he might have occasion to warn his pupils against 
the dangers to which an unformed style is exposed. Nor 
have we since varied in our judgment upon that play, al- 
though it is still prodyced now and then upon the stage, and 
is spoken of by Mr. Talfourd’s admirers as a ‘‘ master-piece.” 
The jargon of coteries has always been the bane of our current 
literature ; and when we remember that even Haley and Glover 
had their “ day” of renown, we are not to be astonislied at 
anything. 

We presume it will be granted that the Athenian Captive 
was an utter failure, and that although Glencoe has been saved 
for a season by some few effective melo-dramatic situations 
towards the closing scenes, it is, as a composition, literally 
despicable. 


The story of Glencoe is so well known, that we need not 
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fatigue the reader by reminding him of that degrading page 
in the annals of England. . The two first acts are mere talk, 
partly for the purpose of making up the requisite number of five 
acts, partly of telling us that Mac Jan, the chief of the clan of 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe, had gone to Fort William to tender 
his oath of allegiance, for the sake of preserving his kindred 
from the sentence of destruction that had gone forth against 
them—his mistake as to the proper authority—and his hasten- 
ing to Inverary, in order to be within the time for performing 
the obligation. Thescene opens in the hall of the chief, situ- 
ated in the lower part of the Glen, where we find his two sons, 
John and Alaster, sitting “ pensively” at a table, a turf fire 
burning near them—time, midnight—and a storm raging 
without. Alaster would have preferred standing out against 
the new sovereign. John argues in favour of prudence, and 
takes occasion to give an outline of the character of Halbert, 
the future hero of the tragedy, their cousin, already deeply in 
love with Helen Campbell, the niece of: Captain Robert Camp- 
bell, who was then on his march to the glen, for the purpose 
of carrying into execution the rigid orders of the court. This 
is followed by a long narrative of the death-bed scene of Hal- 
bert’s father—a rival chieftain of the clan—the said narrative 
having nothing whatever to do with the main action of the 
tragedy, except in so far as it introduces the shadowy form of 
a witch, who foretells the destruction of the whole clan, unless 
Halbert sacrifices the ambition which he derived from his 
father, to raise himself to be its leader. He does give up his 
aspirations, accordingly, and subsides into the condition of a 
gentle lover of Helen Campbell—a passion in which, however, 
he has a rival in the person of his own brother, Henry. 

Let us pause here for a moment, and contemplate the points 
of interest which the author proposes to us during the pro- 
gress of the piece. Foremost in his view is, as he expresses 
himself in his preface, the exhibition of ‘the features of 
the stupendous glen,” especially “ the spot where the tower 
and chapel of Halbert are supposed to be placed ; that is be- 
neath the mountain summit called the Pap of Glencoe, to- 
wards which a huge gully leads, or seems to lead, from the 
bed of the river, and where, enclosed amidst the black rocks, 
in the darkness of which that gully is lost, far above the glen, 
may be the site of such a rude dwelling.” Another great 
point of interest our tragedian imagines also he has found in 
“the house of Mac Ian, supposed to be, where no doubt it 
was, in the lower and wider part of the glen, where by the 
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side of the Cona, the wild myrtle grows in great profusion, 
about two miles to the south east of Loch Leven.” Now 
how it could have entered into the head of a somewhat prac- 
tised play-writer, that he ought to place the “chief interest” 
of his production in the display of any natural scenery, how- 
ever attractive it might be in itself, we are quite at a loss to 
conjecture. As an auxiliary to the movement of the action, 
as a fair pretext for the decoration of a drama in performance, 
—wild passes and gullies, and waterfalls, and projecting 
masses of mountain, may be serviceable. But to look to 
these scenic subsidiaries as the principal features of a tragedy, 
betrays at once the shallow comprehension the author must 
have of the object which it should be his aim to achieve, 
viz., the incessant direction of the mind of his audience to a 
given catastrophe, by means of incidents in a story, which 
shall lead in due and rapid succession from the first glimpse 
he gives them of his purpose until the final fall of the curtain. 
Only think of a tragedy being written in order that the 
author might prate about a mountain. No wonder that out 
of it runs the ridiculus mus ! 

It is not merely the mistake that Mr. Talfourd has made 
in fixing upon his “chief point of interest,” of which we com- 
plain, but also because his elaborate descriptions of this rocky 
scenery are in themselves exceedingly tiresome, often in bad 
taste, and always come flat upon the ear of a spectator who 
goes to the theatre to see actors engaged in the business and 
hurry of the stage, not in the office of pointing as it were with 
wands to pictures, describing natural beauties or sublimities 
which ought to be left to tell their own tale, and win by their 
own attraction. For instance, at the first meeting between 
Halbert and the old chieftain, immediately after the latter had 
returned from Inverary—where he had taken the oath of 
allegiance too late, when every body in the drama ought to be 
thinking of the consequences to be apprehended, or hailing 
the old man on his safe return home from the perils he had 
encountered on the way, the scene is taken up in an alterca- 
tion between Halbert and Mac Ian, the real object of the said 
altercation being to afford the former an opportunity for 
“ lugging in,” to use a rough phrase, the following description 
and simile. Mac Ian charges Halbert with hypocrisy, express- 
ing his suspicion that the latter still retains in his bosom 
too much of his ancestral pride to yield willing obedience to 
the now acknowledged ruler of the clan :— 
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MAC IAN. 
“ Do you believe that show of meekness cheats 
A soldier's eye ?—that we esteem your thoughts 
Subdued to habits of a herdsman’s life, 
And all the passion and the pride of youth 
In these o’ercome ? 
HALBERT. 

I strive to conquer them, 
And not in vain. You think that strange. If day 
Illumed the glen, I'd show you, from your door, 
A shapeless rock, which, thence observed, presents 
No mark to give it preference o’er the mass 
Of mountain ruin ;—yet from upward gaze 
Of the slow traveller, as he drags his steps 
Through yon dark pass, it shuts the mighty gorge, 
Above with all its buttresses ; its lake, 
Black with huge shadows; and its jagged heights, 
Which tempt the arrowy lightning from its track 
To sport with kindred terrors. So by grace 
Of Heaven, each common object we regard 
With steadiness, can veil the dark abodes 
Of terrible Remembrance at whose side 
Fierce Passions slumber, and supply to Hope 
The place of airiest pinnacles it shades. 
Thus, sir, it is with me."—Scene i. p. 13. 

Here then we are told of a shapeless rock which we cannot 
see ; for a very good reason—because the night not having yet 
passed over, there is as yet no light by which it could be 
shown. The said shapeless rock is however at no time dis- 
tinquishable by the traveller below from any other rock; it 
shuts in a mighty gorge, and a lake, and it has jagged heights 
which attract the lightnings. Now the said rock, continues Hal- 
bert, is like a common object which we regard with steadiness. 
By the bye we seldom view a common object with much steadi- 
ness. We are more apt to pass it over with indifference. 
The said common object can veil the abodes of remembrance ; 
at the side of remembrance passions slumber, and the same 
common object can moreover do something else, it can supply 
to Hope 

“The place of airiest pinnacles it shades. 
Thus, sir, it is with me.” 


Halbert is denying a charge of retaining feelings of venge- 
ance, and yet he confesses that they are only slumbering in his 
- dark bosom. He is accused of a design to overturn the existing 
chieftaincy, and to substitute for it his own; and in order to 
repel that accusation, he admits that he does entertain “ hope,” 
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but that it is hope shaded by pinnacles! The simile is most 
unfortunate, as an answer to the suspicions of Mac Ian; it is 
moreover confused, and utterly unintelligible, unless by mere 
guess work; and it is altogether out of place, at a moment 
when much greater interests were at stake, than the sus- 
pected aims of Halbert to the leadership of a clan already 
doomed to destruction. 

Halbert’s brother, Henry, an officer in the king’s service, 
and accompanying a detachment of the earl of Argyle’s regi- 
ment, then on its way to Glencoe, is now expected at Halbert’s 
residence, where also are his mother, Lady Macdonald and 
the niece of Captain Campbell, already spoken of as beloved 
by Halbert, but who herself prefers to him his said brother 

enry. This contest between two brothers for the same fair 
hand, intended by the author to give a sort of episodical relief 
to his tragedy, is conceived in the most lamentable, most com- 
mon-place style of stage trickery. It is revolting in the ex- 
treme. What can be more shocking under any circumstances 
than to see two brothers worked up by passion to such a de- 
gree of hatred against each other, as absolutely to go out to 
fight a duel? And yet here we havea scene of this kind. 
Moreover, the young lady, already engaged by her warmest 
affections to Henry, and looking forward with ecstacy to his 
early arrival, is forced ultimately to forego all her cherished 
hopes, and to surrender her hand to Halbert, in consequence of 
some half promise, some transitory look, some slight fanciful 
blush, by which Halbert persuades her she had at some time 
or another plighted her faith to him! We wonder that the 
scenes which display all this arrant and disgusting nonsense, 
did not at once seal the fate of this composition. It is further 
to be noted, that according to the real history of the Glencoe 
affair, the said Helen Campbell was actually the wife of Alaster, 
though she is here represented, merely for the sake of eking 
out the piece, as unmarried, and a coquette, willing to sing, 

“ How happy could I be with either !” 

We strongly suspect that if Mr. Talfourd were asked to 
point out the scene which he looked upon as the best through- 
out his present production, he would appeal to the very scene 
we most object to, viz. the third in the second act. We freely 
afford him all the advantages he can derive from it. 

“SCENE III. The Banks of Loch Leven. Enter Henry. 

HENRY. 
First at the place !—The morning's chill ;—I wish 
The quarrel were with other than the man 
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I wait for ; but of all useless things 
Which form the business of the world, regret 
Isthe mostidle. Yet I wish ‘twere past.— 
He’s here. 
Enter HALBERT. 
HENRY. 
I have but little time to spend, 
And the air freezes. Let's to work at once. 
Select your ground, sir. 
HALBERT. 
Do you mock me, Henry, 
With this vain show of courage ? 
HENRY. 
I came hither 
Upon your summons, as I thought, to end 
A soldier’s quarrel with a soldier’s sword ; 
But if you can restrain the bitter speech 
To which I must not listen, I prefer 
To take your hand in kindness. As you will. 
HALBERT. 
Did I not feel that I have words to pierce 
Through that cold bravery to the heart within it, 
I might relieve you of some frolic blood 
Which makes the front of your rebellion proud ! 


HENRY. 
Rebellion ! 
HALBRET. 
Have you not rebelled at once 
Against your clan, your country, and the tomb 
Of a brave father who embraced in you 
The darling of his age? Behold his sword 
You now defy,—your plaything while he talk’d 
Of noble daring, till you paused in sport 
To hear and weep. Its sight should wound you now 
More than its edge could. What would be his grief 
Could he behold you in that hated dress, 
Link’d to the foes of Scotland! O, my brother, 
Why did you this? 
_ HENRY. 
If you intend to ask 
What urged me to take service with Argyle, 
I answer you at once.—My eagle spirit, 
Which wanted air to soar in ; frank disdain 
Of dull existence, which had faintly gleam’d, 
Like yonder serpent-river, through dark rocks 
Which bury it; ambition for a lot 
Which places life and death upon a cast, 
And makes the loser glorious. Not for me 
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The sullen pride of mouldering battlements, 
Or rites of tottering chapel. 
HALBERT. 
Is itso? 
Is ancient sanctity, which sheds its grace 
Upon the infant’s sportiveness, and cleaves 
To the old warrior when he falls, a thing 
To mock at? But I wrong you there: I know 
Your heart then spoke not. I could cherish pride 
In your gay valour, if a generous cause 
Had won its aid ;—nay, deeming Scotland lost, 
If you had sought your fortune at the court 
Of England, I had borne it ;—but to join 
With these domestic traitors—men who know 
The rights they sell; who understand the ties 
Which, through the wastes of centuries, cement 
Our clans, and give the sacred cord one life 
Of reverential love ; for whom these hills 
On the clear mirror of their childhood cast 
Great shadows ; who have caught their martial rage 
From deeds of Wallace and of Bruce, and learn’d 
To temper and enrage it with the sense 
Of suffering beauty, which from Mary’s fate 
Gleams through dim years ; and who conspire to crush 
These memories in men’s souls, and call the void 
They make there, freedom—is a deed to weep for ! 
HENRY. 
I may not hear the comrades whom I love 
Thus slander’d. 
HALBERT. 

You shall hear me while I speak 
Of that which nearly touches you, as one 
Of a small—branded—poor—illustrious race ; 
Who boast no fertile pastures ; no broad lake 
Studded with island woods, which make the soul 
Effeminate with richness, like the scenes 
In which the baffled Campbells hide their shame, 
And scorn’d their distant foes. Our boasts are few, 
Yet great :—a stream which thunders from its throne, 
As when its roar was mingled with the voice 
Of eldest song, from age to age retain’d 
In human hearts;—wild myrtles which preserve 
Their hoard of perfume for the dying hour 
When rudeness crushes them ;—rocks which no flowers 
Of earth adorn, but, in themselves austere, 
Receive the beautiful direct from heaven, 
Which forces them to wear it,—shows their tops 
Refined with air ; compels their darkest steeps 
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Reluctant to reflect the noontide sun 
In sheeted splendour—wreathes around them clouds 
In glorious retinue, which, while they float 
Slowly, or rest beneath the sable heights, 
In their brief fleecy loveliness grow proud 
To wait upon The Lasting.—And the right 
To walk this glen with head erect, you sold 
For bounties which Argyle could offer ! 
HENRY. 
No— 
Not for base lucre !—for a soldier’s life, 
Whose virtue’s careless valour, unperplex’d 
With aught beyond the watchword. If your cause 
Were vital, I would freely draw my sword 
To serve it; but where lives it ? 
HALBERT. 
In the soul 
Which, ruffied by no hope to see it tower 
Again in this world, cherishes it still 
In its own deathless and unsullied home ;— 
That soul which, swelling from the mould of one 
Obscure as I, can grasp the stubborn forms 
Of this great vale, and bend them to its use, 
Until their stateliest attributes invest 
With pillar'd majesty the freeborn thoughts 
Which shall survive them. Even these rocks confess 
Change and decay ; show where the ancient storm 
Rent their grey sides, and from their iron hearts, 
Unriveted huge masses for its sport, 
And left their splinters to attest a power 
Greater than they ;—but mighty truths like these 
On which our slighted cause was based, shall hold 
Their seats in the clear spirit which disdains 
To sully or resign them, undisturb’d 
By change or death :—they are eternal, Henry ! 
HENRY. 
If we were now the lords of this domain 
You love so well, I might have own’d a tie 
To bind me to your wishes ; you resign’d them ; 
What can these mountains yield to one who owns 
Mac Ian as their lord ? 
HALBERT. 
The power to bear 
That bitter taunt—which yet I feel !—O Henry! 
Was that well said ? 
HENRY, 
You should not have provoked it 
By slanders on my officers and friends. 
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HALBERT. 
Your friends! Poor youth! companionship in mirth, 
Ungraced by thought, makes shallow friends ; and yours 
Are worse than shallow—they are false. 
HENRY, 
Nay, this 
I will not bear; draw, sir! 
Henry draws his sword and rushes on HaLBERT, 
who dashes it from his hand. 
HALBERT. 
Take up your sword ; 
See how a bad cause makes a brave arm weak ! 
Blush not ; ‘twas but in pastime. 
HENRY. 
Kill me now, 
And walk the hills in pride ! 
HALBERT. 
, Too plain I see 
Our paths diverge ;—but let us not forget 
That we have trod life’s early way together, 
Hand clasp’d in hand. How proud was I to watch 
Your youngest darings, when I saw you dive 
To the deep bottom of the lake beneath us, 
Nor draw one breath till in delight you rose 
To laugh above it; when I traced the crags 
By which with lightest footstep you approach’d 
The eaglet’s bed ; and when you slipped, yet knew 
No paleness, bore you in my trembling arms 
To yon dark ridge, from which in the cold thaw 
The snow wreath melts, as infancy’s pure thoughts 
Have vanish’d from your soul. 
HENRY. 
No—Halbert—no ! 
Graceless I shook them from it, but they crowd 
Here at your voice. 
HALBERT. 
And you will not forget us? 
Go, then, where fortune calls you, loved and praised— 
Let not the ribald licence of acamp 
Insult the griefs of Scotland. ’Mid the brave 
Be bravest ; and when honours wait your grasp, 
Allow a moment's absence to your heart 
While it recals one lonely tower, whose doors 
Would open to you were you beggar’d, shamed, 
Forsaken ;— and beside whose once-loved hearth 
Your praises shall awaken joy more fervent 
Than nobler friends can guess at. Ah! you weep— 
My own true brother still ! 
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HENRY. 
Iam! Tam! [They embrace. 
Enter HELEN, 
Forgive me thatI follow’d you. I saw 
Both ruffled at your parting ; but my fears 
Never suggested an event so sad, 
As that two brothers, from whose swords alone 
We hope protection, should direct their points 
Against each other's lives. 
HENRY. 
You must not leave 
This spot with the belief that Halbert shares 
The blame of this encounter ; mine the fault, 
Be mine the shame. 
HALBERT. 
I will not let you pour 
On Helen’s ear one word of self-reproach ; 
You'll not believe him shamed ? 
HELEN. 
Indeed I will not ; 
I feel that shame and Henry are disjoin’d 
As yonder summits. [To Henry. 
I must teach your steps 
The pleasant pathways which we used to tread 
In old sweet times. [ Takes his hand. 
HALBERT, (apart). 
It cannot be she means 
Other than sisterly regard in this ; 
‘Tis but the frankness of a courteous heart. 
No more—no more. 
HELEN (to HALBert). 
Will you not walk with us? 
I have a hand for you too. 
HALBERT. 
Nothing else ? 
HELEN. 
Yes; and a heart—a grateful one. Sosolemn ! 
Nay, you must smile ; this is aday of joy, 
And shall be cloudless. Hark! the music calls. 
[Martial music at a distance. 
HALBERT. 
Those strains again! Forgive me. Let us home. 
[Eweunt. 


That there are some prettinesses in these passages we will 
not deny. ‘That the whole affair was got up merely to shew 
off the banks of Loch Leven, Halbert’s old chapel, and the 
inouldering battlements of his castle, Mr. Talfourd cannot but 
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admit. In order however to be able to deliver himself of some 
favourite descriptive jingling lines in blank verse, full of ser- 
pertine rivers, dark rocks, a ricketty tottering chapel, shadowy 
hills, thundering streams, wild myrtles, rocks that have no 
flowers, but nevertheless are beautiful against their own will, 
most reluctantly reflect the sun (as if they, poor rocks, could 
help it!) and even sustain (still without their consent) clouds 
that “grow proud to wait upon the Lasting,”—unrivetted 
masses, splinters, &c. &c.,—what does our author do? In the 
first place he (by his legislatorial power we suppose), divorces 
Helen from her lawful husband without rhyme or reason, 
makes her a bone of contention between two brothers, makes 
those two brothers go to sweet Loch Leven’s banks to defy 
each other to mortal combat, reconciles them on the spot (as 
soon as his poetical vein is exhausted) and then renews the 
quarrel between them, rendering it more embittered than ever! 
ls this tragedy ?—or melo-drama—or comedy—or farce—or 
even farcicula, as we once saw a little interlude described in 
a play-bill ? 

The arrival of the king’s troops in Glencoe would seem to be 
sufficient to engross all thoughts. Nosuch thing. This is pre- 
cisely the moment when Halbert bethinks himself that he ought 
to get married. Apprehensive of the impression which Henry, 
dressed in his gay uniform, cocked hat and feathers, might 
make upon Helen, he resolves to remind her of her prior 
obligations to himself, and so he seeks her forthwith, and 
sounds her feelings on this tender subject, reminding her of 
the many sweet looks she gave him in their frequent walks 
and conversations together. She does not deny all this, but 
says with great naiveté :— 

“ but not a word 
Of courtship passed between us.” 


This denial is quite enough to let Joose upon us another burst 
of rhodomontade. 





“ HALBERT. 
Not a word. 
Words are for lighter loves, that spread their films 
Of glossy threads, which while the air ’s serene 
Hang gracefully, and spangle in the sun 
Of fortune, or reflect the fainter beams 
Which moonlight fancy sheds ; but ours—yes, ours !— 
Was woven with the toughest yarn of life, 
For it was blended with the noblest things 
We lived for; with the majesties of old, 
The sable train of mighty griefs o’erarch’d 
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By Time's deep shadows ; with the fate of kings,— 
A glorious dynasty—for ever crush’d 
With the great sentiments which made them strong 
In the affections of mankind ;—with grief 
For rock-enthroned Scotland ; with poor fortune 
Shared cheerfully ; with high resolves ; with thoughts 
Of death ; and with the hopes that cannot die. 
HELEN. 
Hold! If you rend oblivion’s slender veil 
Thus fearfully, and spectres of the past 
Glide o'er my startled spirit, it will fail 
In reason. 
HALBERT. 

No ;—it shall cast off this cloud, 
And retain no impression save of things 
Which last for ever ;—for to such our love 
Has been allied. How often have we stood, 
Clasp’d on yon terrace by columnar rocks, 
Upon whose jagged orifice the sky 
With its few stars seem’d pillar'd, and have felt 
Our earthly fortunes, bounded like the gorge 
That held us, had an avenue beyond, 
Like that we gazed on; and when summer eve 
Has tempted us to wander on the bank 
Of glory-tinged Loch-Leven, till the sea 
Open’d beyond the mountains, and the thoughts 
Of limitless expanse were render'd sweet 
By crowding memories of delicious hours 
Sooth’d by its murmur, we have own’d and bless’d 
The Presence of Eternity and Home! 

HELEN 
What shall I do? 
HALBERT. 

Hear me while I invoke 
The spirit of one moment to attest, 
In the great eye of love-approving Heaven, 
We are each other's. When a fragile bark 
Convey’d our little household to partake 
The blessing that yet lingers o'er the shrine 
Of desolate Iona, the faint breath 
Of evening wafted us through cluster’d piles 
Of gently-moulded columns, which the sea— 
Softening from tenderest green to foam more white 
Than snow-wreaths on a marble ridge—illumed 
As ’twould dissolve and win them ;—till a cave, 
The glorious work of angel architects 
Sent on commission to the sacred isle, 
From which, as from a fountain, God's own light 
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Stream'd o'er dark Europe—in its fretted span 
Embraced us.—Pedestals of glistening black 
Rose, as if waiting for the airy tread 
Of some enraptured seraph who might pause 
To see blue Ocean through the sculptured ribs 
Of the tall arch-way’s curve, delight to lend 
His vastness to the lovely. We were charm’d, 
Not awe-struck ;—for the Beautiful was there 
Triumphant in its palace. As we gazed 
Rapt and enamour’d, our small vessel struck 
The cavern’s side, and by a shock which seem’d 
The last that we should suffer, you were thrown 
Upon my neck—You clasp’d me then ;—and shared 
One thought of love and heaven ! 
HELEN. 
Am I indeed 
Faithless, yet knew it not? my soul's perplex’d ;— 
Distracted. Whither shall it turn ?—To you !— 
Be you its arbiter. Of you I ask, 
In your own clear simplicity of heart, 
Did you believe me yours ? 
HALBERT. 
Yes; and you are. 
With this sweet token I assure you mine, 
[ Places a ring on her finger. 
In sight of angels. Bless you! 
HELEN. 
{t is done 
I dare not, cannot, tear this ring away.” 


The beauties of Loch Leven, and the wonders of Iona, are 
undoubtedly very fit subjects for poetry. There may be 
minds prone to admire the mode in which those subjects are 
dealt with in the passages which we have just quoted, and we 
leave our readers to vote just as they like upon that question 
It shall be, to use a parliamentary phrase, an “ open question” 
between us. But we think all persons of common-sense and 
unvitiated taste must agree with us in opinion, that descriptions 
such as these in a tragedy, which ought ever to be a poem of 
action, are entirely out of place ; and being out of place, be- 
come a hindrance to the progress of ‘the plot, and a nuisance 
to the ear of the spectator. 

Henry, of course, when he hears of the intended marriage, 
complains of being jilted. He looks forward with horror to 
the jibes of his brother officers, and so he has an explanation 
with the lady, who absolutely has the courage to tell him that 
Halbert clearly proved to her satisfaction that she had long 
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loved him. Henry issurprised. She then acknowledges that 
whatever she had at any time said of love and all that to him 
(Henry) was mere flirtation, and then she shews the ring. 

This long episode having now fully answered its purpose, 
—the principal features of Glencoe, Loch Leven, and Iona, 
having been duly described,—the two brothers having com- 
pletely revolted all natural feelings by their expressed hatred 
of each other,—the hero, Halbert, having shown how little 
worthy he was of any body’s sympathy,—at last the marriage 
hour comes, and Halbert, well knowing that Helen, notwith- 
standing her professions, loved Henry better than him, resigns 
her at the altar to Henry. Justat the moment the sacred rite is 
about to commence, the massacre of Glencoe begins. Halbert 
is shot—Henry runs away—and amidst all sorts of fires red 
and blue, and dying groans, and shouts, and wailings, the 
curtain finally drops; and with it, if we be not much mis- 
taken, dies the transitory dramatic fame of Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd. 

We come now to another aspirant to the vacant tragic 
crown, in the person of a Mr. John A. Heraud, author of 
The Judgment before the Flood ; The Descent into Hell; The 
Pleasures of Genius, and many et ceteras. 'The Muses for- 
give us! ‘Though rather attentive to what is usually going on 
in the literary world, we must acknowledge that of Mr. John 
A. Heraud, or of the poems here mentioned, we never chanced 
to hear before. This tragedy, however, if we are to credit 
the titlepage, appears to have reached a second edition, and 
his preface does certainly show that he had reason strong 

“To shame the rogues and print it.” 

It was “ patronized” by Macready, who strongly recom- 
mended it to Mr. Bunn, who “ returned” it to the author. 
When Macready became lessee of Covent Garden, his flatter- 
ing opinion of the piece was called to his mind; it was re- 
placed in his hands ; whence it found its way to Kenney, who 
pronounced it full of “fine poetry and great eloquence,” but 
he put it to Macready’s own judgment, whether “ the public 
had not always shown extreme coldness towards all such sub- 
jects.” ‘The play was again “returned” to the author. So 
much for Macready’s ‘ patronage.” 

Mr. Heraud, however, was not so easily to be driven from 
his purpose. When Madame Vestris became the queen-regent 
of Covent Garden, he submitted his production to her award; 
but she “ had a strong objection toa Roman!” Our aspirant 
learned now, for the first time, that there were “three classes 
of subjects proscribed at Covent Garden—the Roman—those 
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relating to the Saxon Heptarchy—and the Oriental.” Nowon- 
der ; for subjects less inviting to the dramatic tastes of John 
Bull could hardly be mentioned. It is a pity that Mr. Heraud 
had not known this, befure he wasted his genius upon The Ro- 
man Brother. He has secured to himself, however, in his 
own good opinion of it, a perennial source of consolation, 
of which we by no means wish to deprive him. 

“In publishing this drama,” he says, “in the present form, the 
author feels that he is making a great sacrifice—perhaps both of profit 
and reputation ; but as the press teems just now with dramatic pro- 
ductions, in proof of the eternal truth that dramatic genius never dies, 
he feels a moral obligation in contributing his stock of evidence to 
the ‘cloud of witnesses,’ who have rejoiced in becoming martyrs to the 
great cause of dramatic reform. 

“ Of course, after all, the public will decide for themselves on the 
merits of the present tragedy. The circumstances connected with it, 
however, indicate strongly enough, that, as above stated, it is not from 
want of dramatic authors, but, from the paucity or erroneous distribu- 
tion of efficient actors, that dramatic productions of the first class are 
not presented. The fault lies with the theatres, whatever the reason 
for its existence there. If managements have done well in the course 
they have unfortunately taken—then the public have done ill, in not 
encouraging them sufficiently. But if aught nobler and newer might 
have been effected than has been attempted, then the public, with 
this feeling, have acted judiciously in barely tolerating the obsolete 
and the meaner kinds of entertainment. Enthusiasm is wanting to 
beget enthusiasm.” 

A few passages will exemplify the “ stuff” of which this com- 
position is made; and when we say “stuff,” let us not be mis- 
understood as using the word in a degrading sense. On the 
contrary, we gladly acknowledge, that we have found in this 
production many tokens of a vigorous intellect and no ordi- 
nary power of expression. We are no soouer apprised in the 
opening scene—one conducted in the true fashicn of Roman- 
citizen uproar—of the meditated division of the empire be- 
tween Caracalla and his brother Geta, than the former ap- 
pears muffled on the stage, to disclose the fratricide he had 
just perpetrated. 

“ Great night! subvert the censer of the sun, 
And empty its cold ashes in the dark ! 
Like moping, shivering owl, I would be stirring 
Alone ;—not even a star awake. Night’s cresscts ! 
Your everlasting oil should be poured out, 
‘That men might see me not! Blindness, come on 
Earth, and, heaven! thee. Die, thou pervasive air ! 
That no articulation more be heard 
Of voice, though strong in anguish of remorse, 
Or motion, maddened from its stealthiness !” 
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The main objectof the author in this work, is to exhibit, inthe 
most striking colours he can select, the remorse by which the 
soul of the emperor is actuated. His lines therefore are often 
very loud, full of that ‘ great eloquence” of which Mr, Ken- 
ney speaks. ‘The assassination which puts an end to the reign 
of Antoninus, ought according to the usual rule to have termi- 
nated the tragedy also. But Mr. Heraud closes his piece 
with a grand spectacle, —the entrance of Caracalla’s successor 
on the stage, with all the pageantry of a Roman triumph. 

‘The reader may perhaps think that he will have had a suffi- 
cient specimen of Mr. Heraud’s stylein the following scene from 
the second act. ‘The persons supposed to be on the stage are 
Mesa, sister of Julia, Antoninus, Macrinus (Preetor) Dia- 
dumenius his son, Julia (the empress mother), and Soemias 
the daughter of Mesa. 


“ (Shouting heard without.) 
MASA. 
What shouts are those ? 
I will inquire— 
(Hxit Mesa, then re-enters). 
"Tis the Emperor returned 
Successful from the Senate. 


(Flourish of trumpets—Enter ANTONINUS, Macrinus, 
and DIADUMENIUS.) 
ANTONINUS. 

Give them thanks 
From me—dismiss them—come back, Diadumenius ! 
Take them my Caracalla— this same mantle, 
I brought with me from Gaul. Give it to them, 
To pattern from: for thus I do them honour— 
Each one of them shall wear their Emperor's robe ; 
The Caracalla be the soldier’s dress— 


(Exit DiapuMENtus—shouting heard without—* The 

Caracalla ! the Caracalla !”’) 
I am glad to be quit on’t. I would breathe freely— 
Room to expand in—for my heart is swelling ! 
Dominion! thou art as the crown of life, 
Hung in the sky above us, hovering 
’Till on some single head it settle down— 
My temples greet thee, like a rainbow-wreath 
Around them! Sun of glory ! who makest golden 
The marvelling air with miracle—I feel thee, 
I love thee—thou art beautiful and bright, 
Like to a planetary coronal 
On a tall mountain's top—a lamp—a fire— 
That warms me, that illumines. Never yet 
I felt me an imperial man till now! 
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JULIA (aside). 
Thou comest like a dancer to a revel, 
Forgetting thou hast passed thy brother's corse 
Upon the way. 
(To him.) Thou'rt as a wassailer, 
Bearing a wine-bowl in thy drunken hand, 
Not knowing it holds poison. Dash it from thee! 
ANTONINUS, 
Hail! my imperial mother! bid me hail! 
Thou too art in heroic ecstasy, 
And speak’st in tropes! Why, then, we both are mad. 
Thy brain as mine is swimming, and whirls on, 
As doth a stormy night into the dawn, 
Abashed with colours of the coming light ! 
’Tis from the lack of use that this is strange. 
Had I been active from my prime of life, 
This whirl had not perplexed me. "Twill decrease, 
As I grow customed to the common lot. 
(Re-enter DiaDumENtvS, and whispers MAckINUS.) 
What are ye whispering there ? 
MACRINUS. 
"Tis of Papinian— 
My son brings word that the pretorian soldiery, 
Hearing of his dismissal, have fallen on him, 
As one disgraced, and slain him for a traitor. 
ANTONINUS. 
Do ye my work for me .. . who dwell behind 
The stars ... whose awful mandates, with the winds, 
Ride through the desolate clouds, and, with the thunder, 
Strike, like its bolt? Are your dread voices but 
The echoes of my will—the loud exponents 
Of my unheard desires ? Peal on—peal on ! 
Let the gale burst with sobbing ! 
JULIA (kneeling). 
"Tis my heart— 
Thy mother’s heart is breaking with those sobs— 
O, hear him not, yet righteous destinies ! 
Lest from your outraged thrones ye rain down plague 
And pestilence npon the race of men ;— 
And, in the midst of darkness, making light 
Through your dread presence only, walk the world 
With a great frown on your divinest brows, 
And a discriminant finger, pointing out 
Your chosen victims from the shuddering crowd, 
As on ye move in slow and solemn state ! 
ANTONINUS. 
What charm art muttering to the Fates that love us ? 
Gods love gods. They are gods. Princes are gods— 
Imperial names are syllabled divinely, 
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Or should be—do not err from overmuch 
Humility, lest they be jealous, mother ! 

Of their bestowed companionship on souls 
That want due dignity to be their fellows. 

Jutta (rising and approaching him with solemnity). 
Are the gods jealous? "Tis then of our pride— 
And thine is awful now, for there is one 
Of them, a solemn anger, whom this vaunt 
Must needs offend—a new one, and named Geta! 

ANTONINUS (appalled). 
I thought not to have heard that name again—- 
And least from thee, where least I can avenge it! 
JULIA. 
Thy hand upon thy sword hilt ? Let it go— 
Thus I remove it! Ha! I have thee now! 
(She draws the sword from his side.) 

‘Thy brother’s blood is on this steel! Iv Lives! 
A fearful creature this same bloody weapon ! 
This vampire that sucks blood, and after weeps 
Red gore in mockery or in drunkenness— 

A crocodile with wet eyes from o’ermurdering, 
Shedding tears like-hued with the wine it drinks, 
From life’s own wine! It is a reeking monster, 
That never can be shamed, for all its blushes 
Are boastiul insolence; when they burn upon it, 
Then ’tis with glory gilded! "Tis a snake, 

‘That winds its way into the valiant heart, 

Then comes in triumph out with rosy jaws, 

For it has stung and slain! My strained eyes ache 
With tracing thy keen edge. Here, Mesa! take it, 
And put it out of sight. 

ANTONINUS, 
O, bury it! 

Heap mountains on it! delve for it a grave, 
Deep as the centre! I would break it small, 

And scatter it like dust, but that the reptile 
Would grow as worms do, and thus multiply— 
Let it be crushed with the whole weight of the world, 
That it may rise no more ! and with it go, 
Clean, utterly away, minutest thing, 

Each atom, each remotest accident, 

That can remember us of him it slew! 

JULIA. 

That is impossible ! 

ANTONINUS, 
Impossible ! 

Then even let me therewith be likewise hid, 

Tn the profound, where dreadful chaos is, 

With the mysterious elements of nature ; 
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There sleeps the insentient, tranquil; while, unheard, 

Confusion rages in the infinite void— 

Gape, earth ! and swallow all—ourselvcs and Rome ! 

SOEMIAS. 

O, Antoninus! my own Antoninus! 

If the earth gape, we will descend together : 

For I have known thy virtue, and will love thee! 

Let not great Fear seize on thy valour thus ! 
ANTONINUS, 

Too valiant! Blood is so easily slhed— 

’Tis but as an air-bubble—prick the vein, 

And the small globe wells forth, and then it breaks— 

Ts gone; ... dew—dew, which the sun colours like 

The coral—but of soft and fragile web, 

Which with his kiss he shatters—'Tis exhaled 

Even so soon! But we have xo power—none—- 

That tiny orb—that gem—to reconstruct ! 

Why was life trusted to such transient keeping ?” 


Mr. Heraud very ingenuously publishes the following note 
at the end of his production :— 

“ A friend has forwarded to me the following concise criticism on 
the foregoing tragedy ;—‘ Your first act is prosaic; the second, 
poetic; the third, psychologic ; the fourth philosophic ; and the fifth, 
theologic. With all my heart.” 


The criticism is not altogether unjust, though quaintly ex- 
pressed. ‘The pervading faults of the composition, in our judg- 
ment, are the multiplicity of commentaries, if we may say so, 
which Antoninus makes upon his guilt; the refinements to 
which he has recourse, with a view sometimes to extenuate it 
in his own eyes ; the strong tendency to bombast which always 
actuates the author’s pen, and the many specimens of that un- 
happy style into which he is betrayed. ‘The introduction of 
an astrologer to tell us that which needed no prophet, and the 
sleep-walking scene, are such obvious blemishes, that we are 
surprised at their having been allowed to stand after a mo- 
ment’s revisal. 

Notwithstanding these and several other faults which we 
might have pointed out in The Roman Brother, we must say, 
in conclusion, that we are much disposed to hope for better 
things from the pen of Mr. Heraud. His mind is of a bold 
and tragic cast. There is a manliness and calibre about it 
which throw the dramatic nurslings of Messrs. Talfourd and 
Bulwer into the shade. We should strongly recommend him 
to apply his hand to some theme which is not “ Roman, 
Saxon, or Oriental.” 
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Art. [X.—Parliamentary Speeches. Session 1840. No. I 
to VI. London: 1840. 


rPN\HE late session must have exhibited, even to the most 

ordinary observer, tokens of approaching changes in 
these kingdoms, which may fill some minds with alarm, but 
which, we candidly confess, only present to our eyes omens of 
the most auspicious nature, both for our religion and our 
country. Though little has been actually completed in the 
way of important legislation during that period, considering 
the great proportion of the year through which it has extended, 
it has nevertheless done more for unveiling the real condition 
of all parties in church and state, than any session upon re- 
cord. Never had ministers so many battles to fight for the 
preservation of their power; never were the combatants upon 
the arena of the House of Commons more evenly matched in 
talent as well as in numbers; never was the war of eloquence 
more fiercely conducted on both sides of the house. No topic 
which could afford even the slightest, the most transient ad- 
vantage to the opposition benches, was allowed to escape 
them without being turned round in every possible point of 
view, and magnified into a bugbear. Never were tactics more 
in requisition on the ministerial side of the Speaker’s chair. 
On more than one occasion the fortune of the field seemed 
extremely doubtful ; and if, at the close of the campaign, the 
whigs appear to have kept their ground, it must be admitted 
that they owe much of their success to the indiscretion of their 
enemies, 

All the sound-thinking portion of the public have undoubt- 
edly contemplated many of these party contests with thorough 
disgust. ‘They say—and say with great truth--that parlia- 
ment was intended by the constitution as an assembly of dis- 
creet men, fitted by station and intelligence to consult and 
legislate for the welfare of the empire. ‘The mercantile classes, 
especially, complain that matters of great importance to trade 
have been either wholly neglected, or indifferently attended to, 
while the personal interests of rivals for office absorbed the 
entire attention of the House of Commons. At a period when 
the fostering care of the government was required to guard 
against inroads made upon British commerce in many parts of 
the world—when severe pressure, arising from a great variety of 
causes, kept down enterprise—when most of the manufactories 
were unemployed, and trade was literally at a stand-still—they 
were compelled to witness the spectacle of party warfare waged 
with unprecedented bitterness, and the great interests of the 
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nation sacrificed to the trials of strength incessantly going on, 
with a view simply to decide whether Lord Melbourne or Sir 
Robert Peel should be First Lord of the Treasury—and this, 
too, after it had become perfectly apparent that, even if the 
tories gained possession of the government, they could not 
keep it for a month. 

The effect of all this has been, to lower parliament very 
much in the eyes of the country. Often have we heard men— 
men even of strong tory tendencies—express a desire that 
some Cromwell would go into the lower house, turn out those 
eternal talkers, lock the door, put the key in his pocket, and 
keep it there for a year or two, if with no other purpose than 
to give those excited politicians time to cool their temper, and 
to recollect that they were made members of parliament for a 
more valuable object than that of attacking each other night 
after night, in order to preserve or win official place. ‘The 
evil of these continued discords has become absolutely into- 
lerable. The mode in which they have been treated, too, 
by the angry and mortified hooters within, and their no less 
irritated auxiliaries without, the walls of the house, has been 
most disgraceful to the country. 

The public writers engaged in this wild warfare have acquired 
habits of exaggeration, which unfit them for discussing any po- 
litical subject in a simple, candid, rational style. Each takes 
up and prosecutes his own sectarian views, as if they were 
founded upon the only basis of wisdom that could ensure the 
welfare of the empire. ‘The principles of his party, whether 
in or out of power, are all perfection—those of his adversaries 
are all pregnant with dangers which must, if carried into effect, 
bring on instant confusion, and eventually overthrow the 
whole fabric of society. ‘‘ Bugbearism,” if we may coin such 
a word, is the cue of all these literary combatants. It is the 
badge of their tribe. They do not, we would fain hope, often 
shut their eyes voluntarily to the truth that shines before them ; 
but being habituated to contend within a limited range of 
ideas—liberal, conservative, radical, ultra-radical, ultra-tory— 
they see nothing good, or even capable of being made useful, 
in any aspect of a public question which does not square at all 
points with their own prejudgment on the subject. 

To take for an instance the system of “ agitation,” which, 
under the masterly hand of O’Connell, has been worked out 
into a regular political science, condensing within itself the 
scattered elements of liberty, and holding at all times prepared 
for action a power that is certain, sooner or later, to attain any 
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object not beyond the fair scope of reason and justice. Why, 
to hear some men, aye, even men in office—men who call 
themselves whigs, and are by others esteemed worthy of that 
appellation—to hear these men barely enunciate the word 
“agitation”’—to see the tremor into which it throws their 
nerves—the quivering lip, the hectic redness of the cheek— 
, one would think that the phrase poisoned in them the 
source of every deliberate reflection. With these gentry 
“agitation” is a bugbear: it frightens them as an ugly mask 
would alarm a child; it scares away the power of examination, 
and condemns them to a state of existence, guoad hoc, little 
raised above idiotcy. 

For many a long year Catholic emancipation was a “ bug- 
bear” to millions of minds throughout these kingdoms. There 
was no peril within, or without, the horizon of human vision, 
which it would not produce, were it to be conceded by. the 
legislature. It would rob “the Church” of its temporalities. 
It would subvert the religion “ by law established.” It would 
hurl the monarch from the throne, and put the Pope in his 
place, and fill the land with jesuits, and produce a reign of 
terror such as had not been witnessed even in the worst times 
of the French Revolution ! 

Nor at all less dangerous was “ parliamentary reform” 
during the period when it was yet untried. Here was another 
“ bugbear,” cried up by its opponents as the immediate herald 
of interminable intestine wars, amidst which commerce must 
fall into ruin, the streets of London be over-run with grass, 
the mob must rule, every emblem of legitimate authority be 
flung into the public kennels, or burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. Major Cartwright, Hunt, Cobbett, e¢ hoc 
genus omne were no better than fiends; and any plain man 
who was supposed to be even slightly inoculated with the re- 
form virus, was shunned by all good subjects as if he were 
infested with the most formidable contagion. 

Though experience has proved how ill founded were the 
apprehensions which all these ‘‘ bugbears” were made to ex- 
cite; though ‘ agitation” has been discovered to be a game 
at which two can play, and that sometimes, with nearly equal 
advantage on both sides; though ‘ Catholic emancipation’ 
has not yet, after the lapse of eleven years, pushed the monarch 
from the throne, but, just the contrary, tended most materially 
to fortify all the constitutional bulwarks of that throne; 
though parliamentary reform has not yet produced a sangui- 
nary revolution, but on the contrary has, in all probability, 
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prevented one, nevertheless the old system of ‘ bugbearism” 
is still resorted to upon every occasion, when it becomes use- 
ful to raise a clamour for or against any measure which any 
party in the state may think fit to suggest or to denounce. 

We are not such visionaries as to expect that any country 
enjoying a free constitution can be governed without a com- 
bination of strong minds, bound by some tie to think and act 
together, with a view to influence the community, and to carry 
out their own opinions as to what they deem the best schemes 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth. The absolute will of 
the sovereign being stripped of all authority in a constitu- 
tional order of things, the power to exercise the necessary 
functions of government must be lodged in the hands of the 
subject. Such power must be won by the strongest amid the 
host of aspirants. In the days of the Plantagenets the strongest 
were those who had the greatest number of armed retainers 
at their back. In the times in which we live, public opinion 
is the great weapon of war; and to obtain possession of it, or 
of something as nearly as possible like it, is the object of those 
who hold office, as well as of those who seek it. Hence the 
battles of the “leading articles” in the newspapers—hence 
their * bugbears” decked out in every shape of monstrosity — 
hence their unceasing assumptions as facts of the inventions of 
their own heated brains—hence their false reasonings, their 
unblushing virulence, their attacks upon each other, conducted 
in a temper, which, if translated into action, would be in 
many cases absolutely savage. Hence, moreover, the war of 
speeches during the recess, at dinners and other descriptions 
of public assemblies. The cheers of these meetings are taken 
by the speakers to be the true expression of public opinion ; 
and they go away from them filled with a sense of their own 
triumphs, which prevents them (if in office), from believing 
that they can be put out, or (if not in office) animates them 
with the hope that the approaching session must inevitably 
witness the downfal of the ministry. 

When the session itself comes; when the speech from the 
throne is delivered and canvassed; when the address, now a 
mere formality, is voted; all tongues are busy preparing for 
the first field-day when the opposition party is to make a de- 
monstration of its strength, and to compel that of the minis- 
ters to exhibit all its resources in number and talent. Nor 
is this course objectionable. On the contrary, an absolute 
monarchy would, in our judgment, be preferable to a govern- 
ment conducted under the control of a parliamentary party 
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altogether unopposed, or opposed only by a set of men few in 
numbers, and undistinguished by intellect of a superior order. 
It is of the very essence of our constitution that the benches 
of both sides of the House of Commons especially should be 
strongly occupied, for we are prone to believe— with reference 
to politics, that true wisdom—the wisdom most capable of 
being in the long run the most practicable, will very generally 
be found rather in rules resulting from a just compromise 
between antagonist ideas, than in the unanimous dictations of 
any one set.of minds whatever. 

If we were asked our opinion as to the “ ballot,” (which in 
the mouths of the tories is one of the greatest “ bugbears” of 
the present day),—we should answer that insome cases it might 
be productive of useful effects ; in some cases precisely the re- 
verse; and on the whole neither so dangerous nor so very 
valuable as many people imagine. ‘To declare on one hand 
that it would sever all the legitimate ties between landlord 
and tenant, that it would make hypocrites of the electors, and 
introduce into the character of our countrymen a vein of cun- 
ning and deceit which now does not appertain to it, is, in our 
judgment, rank nonsense. ‘To proclaim, on the other hand, 
that the “ballot” would secure to every voter the perfect 
liberty of using his franchise without control or even influence 
from any other quarter, is, so far as we can see, mere Utopi- 
anism. There is no state of things liable to the operation of 
political excitement, in which the voter can perform his func- 
tions in the polling booth with an impenetrable secrecy. It 
is vain to look for sucha result. And even if it could be 
effected, it would not be permanent, for the party whom it 
might prejudice would sooner or later discover some mode of 
counteracting it, which would leave the whole system of voting 
very much where it stood before. 

We make these remarks in passing, in order to lead to one 
general observation, of the truth of which we are thoroughly 
convinced—that there is no measure likely to be proposed to 
our legislature—not even universal suffrage itself—which could 
produce all, or any great portion of the perils supposed by its 
opponents to be wrapped up in it, as in a Pandora’s casket. 
The truth is, that we have, in the good sense of the commu- 
nity; in the intimate and indissoluble connexion of all the 
well-stationed families of which the influential mass of the 
community is composed ; in the machinery of the constitution ; 
in our tribunals, our laws, our fixed habits, our press; the an- 
cient and indestructible foundations of our monarchy; our 
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police, army and navy ; our general stake in the preservation of 
order; our almost universal faith in Christianity, and in the 
superintendence of a paternal Providence, valid securities 
against those extreme dangers, with which violent debaters 
threaten us, whenever they utter theirs harangues upon 
measures which they happen to have any party or personal 
motives for resisting. 

Finality men, non-finality men, advocates of movement, 
men of “ fixed principles,” democrats, chartists—these are all, 
not indeed empty sounds, (for they are words significant of 
certain ideas) but they are phrases which have for us neither 
great attraction on one side, nor great repulsion on the other. 
Those persons who, when the reform bill was passed, looked 
to the immediate results of that measure as consequences be- 
yond which they would not be content to go, have since dis- 
covered the gross want of foresight which they then betrayed, 
inasmuch as they have found themselves compelled, by new cir- 
cumstances, new views of policy, and the unconquerable in- 
fluence of time itself—the great innovator—to adopt or pro- 
pose several measures directly springing out of that bill, which 
seven years ago they would not have admitted even to con- 
templation. ‘The penny postage is one of these measures. 
Everybody knows that this is the work, not of our parliament- 
ary leaders, but of the constituency brought into power by 
the reform act. This of itself is a change which puts what is 
called “ finality” into a position fit only to be laughed at. Every 
steam-boat we build, every railway we construct, tends in the 
same direction—that is, a direction opening to our community 
combinations of thought, faculties of invention, and facilities 
of action, of which ten years ago they were wholly unconscious. 
To talk of ‘‘ finality” on any subject liable to change, and to 
say that “ Here 1 take my stand—here is my ‘principle 
fixed’—no farther shall I go”—is the language of Lilliputians, 
if such a people we could imagine to be in existence, 

Therefore it is, we feel, that, let what will come, no serious 
evil can approach us which may not be resisted, or reme- 
died, and that, too, without any great exertion or sacrifice on 
our part. We protest that we have never seen the system of 
**bngbearism” carried to so great an excess as it was during 
the late session. We are of opinion that there was scarcely 
a measure planned by Her Majesty’s government for future 
execution, which the leaders of the opposition would not have 
felt themselves either disposed or constrained to pursue, were 
they to be placed in the cabinet tomorrow. 

In order to prove this position, let us examine a little into 
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what was said apon the motion made by Sir J. Y. Buller in 
the early part of the session, with a view to showthat when 
the whole force of the opposition was directed against every 
point at which any weakness could be suggested to exist, the 
position of the government was proved to be impregnable. 

Much of Sir James Graham’s wrath was poured out upon 
ministers, on account of their not having persevered in their 
tithe bill, with the celebrated “ appropriation clause” included 
in it. Butas that bill had been previously passed, and was, when 
he spoke, in progress of favourable action, this question, at all 
events, could make no difference between the policy of minis- 
ters and their antagonists. He objected to the appointment 
of the Marquis of Normanby as principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, because, during the noble lord’s 
administration in Ireland, he had, according to the opinion of 
a majority of the other branch of the legislature, mingled too 
much of the prerogative of mercy with justice. But this also 
was a by-gone matter, which could not influence the future 
proceedings of the cabinet. The right hon. baronet’s dis- 
cursive oration next went off to Jamaica, and expressed his 
amazement that Lord John Russell, as minister for the Co- 
lonies, could act upon the Jamaica Bill, which had been forced 
upon him by a majority of the House of Commons. ‘The 
majority was indeed a small one; nevertheless, the ministry 
resigned in consequence, and when Sir Robert Peel, upon being 
called upon to constitute a cabinet of his own, found the task 
impracticable, and Lord Melbourne was again, of necessity, 
summoned to resume the reins of government, he and his col- 
leagues are thus taunted with accepting a bill which they could 
not refuse. ‘They did all they could to resist it, and having 
failed, they are blamed for not attempting impossibilities ! 
Had Sir James Graham been in Lord John Russell’s place, 
how could he have acted otherwise than as that noble lord had 
done? At all events, here was another by-gone question, 
which could afford no new ground of difference between the 
antagonist parties, 

Another question was the ballot. Sir James contended, 
with great vehemence, that the existing ministry ought to be 
distrusted and discarded by the house, not because they were 
known to entertain any intention of proposing the ballot sys- 
tem for adoption, but because they admitted it to be an open 
question. en, we ask, what could Sir Robert Peel’s go- 
vernment (supposing he had succeeded in forming a cabinet, 
and got his cabinet into action) have done with the ballot ? 
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Either it would be carried against him, or he would effectively 
resist it. If carried against him, he must have resigned. If 
he had succeeded in resisting it, he would have had on his side 
a majority of Her Majesty’s present government. Upon the 
ballot, therefore, there would be no difference between the two 
cabinets, except this, that the one makes it an open question, 
and the other would have no dependent who even thought in 
favour of it. This, then, is no material point of policy, so far 
as the two cabinets would be concerned. It isa mere affair of 
discipline, waiting the progress of public opinion, which, after 
all, will control any government that may be in power, from 
whatever side of the house that government may be selected. 
Then there is the question of an extension of the suffrage. 
Mr. Macauley, it seems, is in favour of such an extension, to a 
limited degree. Lord John Russell (and a decided majority 
of the existing cabinet think with him upon this subject) is, 
however, against any change — that point. Between Sir 
James Graham and the noble lord—in other words, between 
the actual government and one formed from the other side of 
the house—there would be no variation as to this question. 
Another concession which, it appears, Mr. Macauley is not 
indisposed to make, if it should be much pressed out of doors, 
is, the shortening the duration of parliament. That right hon. 
gentleman would limit the period for which members are 
elected to four years; and Lord John Russell has mentioned a 
similar disposition on his part, but limiting the concession to 
five years. We really do not know that there is any strong 
opinion in the country upon this matter. It is so seldom that 
any one parliament does in practice reach the mature age of 
seven years, that no great inconvenience appears to have been 
yet felt in this respect. There has not certainly been recently 
any general outcry about it. It is one of the desiderata that 
have been enumerated in the declarations of the chartists ; 
but we cannot find that, as yet at least, it has made any great 
impression. We venture to say, that if Sir James Graham 
were in power, and petitions for shortening parliament to five, 
four, or even three years, flowed in from all quarters of the 
country, he would not be found amongst the opponents of what 
he would then call public opinion. At all events, the question 
is not one at this moment before the country, and it could not 
therefore constitute any real ground of difference between the 
political systems of a Melbourne and a Peel cabinet. The same 
observation applies to the corn-law and poor-law questions. 
Then, as to the chartists—.a great portion of Sir James 
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Graham’s speech, upon the motion already adverted to, was 
got up to establish the conclusion, that ministers, by their cau- 
tious conduct relative to public meetings, had, both directly 
and indirectly, afforded great encouragement to the chartists. 
Objections against public meetings, and those, too, of a very 
multitudinous and vigorous character, undoubtedly come with 
a bad grace from one, who is obliged to make the admissions 
contained in the following passage :— 


“The right honourable gentleman (the Judge Advocate) has made 
an appeal to me, of which [ do not complain, with regard to the ap- 
peals made to the popular feeling in aid of the reform bill when it was 
in its agonies and struggling for existence. I do not by any means 
deny that such appeals were made with my knowledge and concur- 
rence —— I say, and have always said, adopting the phraseo- 
logy of the noble lord, that there then occurred an immense change in 
the opinions of many—a revolution, but happily a bloodless one ; and 
I admit distinctly, that upon that occasion appeals were made to the 
a feeling which, perhaps, went beyond the limits of prudence. 

do not wish to conceal any thing. I state facts. Appeals were made 
certainly that bordered upon the very verge of the law, and went, per- 
haps, beyond prudence.” 

For the right hon. baronet, after these admissions, to get 
up a charge against the ministers, accusing them of favouring 
the meetings of the chartists, is one of the most glaring in- 
stances of political hypocrisy that have lately fallen under our 
notice. At all events, Lord John Russell’s notions upon this 
subject do not vary from those of the right hon, baronet. 

‘“* Supposing,” said his lordship, in his well-known letter to 
the electors of Stroud, 


“‘a new enthusiasm could be awakened, I am not ready to stir the 
cauldron from which so potent a charm could be extracted ; but the 
excitement of a new change—the passions again raised—the house of 
commons again in the furnace, to be melted in a new mould—the 
people again in the temper which burst out in flames at Nottingham 
and Bristol—would go far to shake the stability of property, and make 
Jaw the servant of disorder. The reform act was carried under the 
auspices of Lord Grey, assisted by statesmen long used to power, and 
able to weigh their proceedings. That weight of authority carried 
with it a large proportion of the House of Lords, and the dispassionate 
reformers throughout the country. But, for a new reform bill, opposed 
by a majority in the House of Commons, and five-sixths of the House 
of Lords, no such authority could be invoked. It would be menace, 
and the multitude ; unknown leaders dictating to intelligence and pro- 
perty ; an attempt at reform, but sure to end in confusion.” 


With this letter before him, and with the knowledge which 
s2 
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he must have possessed in his mind, if he had only read the 
newspapers of the day, that the ministers were actually doing 
every thing in their power, without having recourse to new 
laws, for putting down the chartists; with the further know- 
ledge which the right hon. baronet must now have, that in their 
prudent and constitutional course of action, they have entirely 
succeeded in suppressing the chartist insurrection—we ima- 
gine that he regrets having made this most wanton accu- 
sation against the government. 

Lord Stanley’s speech on the same occasion commenced 
with a complete confession of the motives by which he, and, 
as he declares, the whole tory party, (of which he has been 
for some time an avowed member, if not the chief leader,) 
were actuated in the sort of opposition which they had re- 
solved to maintain. 


‘If my right hon. and learned friend will, however, ask me why 
we now come forward, and why we have so long hesitated, I will 
frankly tell him. I will tell him that it has been a constant principle 
with my right honourable friend (Sir Robert Peel) and those who 
act with him, that at no time would they endanger the existence of 
the government, or seek to overthrow the government, unless they 
were at the same time prepared, and as they believed, able to take the 
responsibility of their places. I will tell my right honourable and 
learned friend, further—that we have watched the growing feeling 
of the population and of the parliament; and we know, from one 
change after another,—we know from the highest authority—we see 
it every day, we have witnessed it in the counties, we know it from 
our neighbourhoods, that, day after day, and month after month, one 
by one, and two by two, the most respectable and steadiest adherents of 
the government, (loud cheers from the ministerial benches, re-echoed 
by the opposition) are abandoning them in the reckless and down- 
ward course of policy which they are pursuing. We know the effect 
that has been produced in England, we know that the eyes of the peo- 
ple are open to the character and conduct of the administration ; we 
know that there is indeed, on the other side of the house, a set of 
gentlemen holding office, but we know likewise, that they pant and 
languish for something that shall be a government. But ] should be 
sorry that my right honourable and learned friend should delude him- 
self into the idea that the cause is to be won or lost by the division of 
this night. That that division will be lost we know. Do not let my 
right honourable and learned friend flatter himself with the notion 
that the result of this division will produce the slightest alteration in 
the course which the great conservative party is pursuing. Measure 
by measure, step by step, failure after failure, we will watch, and we 
will mark, and we will control the government. We will support 
them as occasions may arise, and many have arisen, where they were 
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glad to receive our support, But no consideration shall constrain us 
in our fixed line of duty as one great united party in this house, from 
observing their measures, from canvassing their bills, and from o0b- 
structing them if we please—aye from obstructing if we please, (cheers 
from the opposition benches), and from throwing out, as we have 
done, measures, which we believe detrimental to the best interests of 
the country; and while from the commencement of the session till 
the end of it we shall exercise this important duty, we will leave to 
others the name, while we are content to wield the authority, of the 
government.” 


It is clear from the whole of this passage, that the mass of 
the tory party were, at the commencement of the session, dis- 
contented with the mode in which Sir Robert Peel had previ- 
ously acted as their leader. He was not, they felt, and whispered 
to each other, sufficiently eager to seize the helm of the state. 
He was, himself, indifferent to office; while they were all 
panting for power: he witnessed their over-heated anxiety 
upon that great point with a philosophic coldness. ‘They 
therefore crowded round Lord Stanley, whose ambitious and 
sanguine character more accorded with their own views. 
Nor was the personal position of Sir Robert Peel without its 
influence in this matter. His origin was of yesterday. He 
was purse-proud. His manners were not of the most con- 
ciliatory kind. Impressed with the belief that his party could 
not dispense with ‘his services, he acted wholly upon his own 
opinions, without consulting them. His public station was 
not a little damaged by his frequent changes of principle, and 
they could not be safe in any expectation which they might 
form, that he would remain long faithful to the line of policy 
which they would wish him to pursue. Such we happen to 
know, from unquestionable authority, were the sentiments ofa 
great majority of the opposition at the commencement of the 
session. Everything that has since occurred, has tended to 
widen the differences between Sir Robert Peel and those who 
were formerly the aggregate of his followers. We believe we 
may now state, without fear of contradiction, that a large sec- 
tion, if not a decided majority, of those followers have elected 
Lord Stanley for their future leader, and that they have cor- 
dially adopted his “ obstruction’ system, and determined to 
try its efficacy on every possible occasion. 

This course of proceeding is grateful to them for many rea~ 
sons. ‘They are many of them proud of their own ancestry. 
They were glad to shake off the rule of a plebeian, and to sub- 
stitute for him a patrician, distinguished not only by his descent 
but by his personal accomplishments, his engaging bearing 
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in the circles of his friends, his undoubted powers of debate, 
and his fearless and unequivocal expression of his sentiments. 
The natural candour of his mind, the disdain of consequences 
by which that mind is ever actuated, a disdain which often has 
operated with as much mischief as a positive deficiency of 
judgment could do, had indeed a serious tendency to inca- 
pacitate him for the office of leader, nay, had more than once 
compromised his position asa minister. ‘This was a serious 
drawback. However the party had no choice. Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir Robert Peel, it was clear, never could work in 
harness together, for any length of time. Sir Robert Peel 
well knew that the noble lord never would act cordially under 
him, except with the hope of supplanting him. ‘The pride of 
the patrician, the temper, the haughtiness, (when excited), by 
which Stanley was above all men distinguished, ill-suited with 
a pride, quite as sensitive, which Sir Robert felt, in being the 
first son of a cotton spinner, that was ever the head of a 
British Cabinet. Everybody remembers how he boasted of 
this, when, upon the dismissal by the late king of the whig 
government, the business of the country was left at a stand, 
until the “cotton spinner’s son,” as he called himself, could 
be brought home from Italy. 

That famous experiment and its failure could not convince 
the party, of the utter futility of all their attempts to recover 
the power they had wielded during the palmy days of Lord 
Liverpool. There was no principle of toryism incompatible 
with the reform bill, which Sir Robert was not content to 
sacrifice, or at least to explain away, in order to retain the 
office to which he was so unexpectedly called. In the new 
construction which he gave to the old doctrines of his party, 
he surprised some of them, disgusted a few, but pleased a 
great majority, who thought they saw that his only object was 
to cajole the public, lately so much attached to the reform 
cause. We believe that Sir Robert was really anxious to act 
upon the reform bill to its whole extent; but he soon found 
that the inveterate hostility to change, by which many of his 
followers were actuated, embarrassed his course to such a 
degree, that what he had begun in sincerity, he was obliged 
to carry on in dissimulation, until he felt himself at length 
forced to abandon all further attempts at reconciling the un- 
governable prejudices of the party with the new state of the 
constitution, His second experiment, in May last year, was 
even more inauspicious than that of 1834-5. He found it im- 
possible, when power was again proposed for his acceptance, 
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to advance even so far as the construction of a cabinet which 
offered the slightest chance of permanence. ‘The question of 
the household was the least of his difficulties. The true ob- 
stacle was Ireland, and the faction that must rule, or at least 
try to rule here; and seeing that we were already grown to 
that degree of strength, that the minority had no chance what- 
ever of recovering the ascendancy which they had so long 
maintained, he surrendered his task in despair. 

The language which he now holds to his party is, in a few 
words, this :—** You are an unreasonable, ungovernable, self- 
ish set, and I really can have nothing more to do with you. 
Many of you want me to repeal the emancipation act. I 
will not comply with any such absurd requisition. You wish 
me to discontinue the grant to Maynooth. 1 will do no such 
thing. You would have me proscribe all Catholics from 
even the minor offices of the state. I will not openly proclaim 
my intention to act upon this suggestion, but I will carry your 
will into effect as far as I decently can. Let me go on in my 
own way for awhile, and you can then judge of my success, 
But for me to resume the government now, while so many de- 
nunciations against the Catholics are ringing from the pulpits 
and platforms of Protestant meetings, is a hopeless affair. So 

roceed you now with your new leader, and try what you can do. 
I shall watch your course with deep interest. But for me my 
path is taken.” We do not know what other meaning than 
this, can be ascribed to the peroration of Sir Robert Peel’s 
speech upon the “non-confidence motion,” as it is familiarly 
called. 

«“ T have now done. I thank the house for the indulgence that it 
has shown to me. I think that you must see that I had no alterna- 
tive. Having to state why I withheld my confidence from her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and to state also the principles on which I 
myself should be prepared to act, 1 had not any alternative but to 
enter into an explanatiun, or to submit to the taunt of concealing my 
opinions (hear, hear). I have adhered to those opinions ; you tell me 
that it is impossible that they should be acted upon. You tell me that 
the avowal will make me forfeit the confidence and excite the dissatis- 
faction of the great body of the party with whom I have acted. I 
have had no indication of withdrawal of that confidence (cheers). It 
has hitherto been reposed in me—it has been given to me to a greater 
extent than to any man similarly situated, The avowal of my opinion 
may lead to withdrawal of that contidence. But even if the avowal 
of my opinions and the declaration of the principles on which I 
would act with respect to the poor-law, with respect to the Relief 
Bill, and with respect to their fair and honest execution; if these 
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should lead to the painful results of a diminution of confidence in 
my friends and supporters, then I frankly declare to you, that how- 
ever painful that would be, I should prefer it to the purchasing the 
continuance of that support by withholding my opinions, or by my 
acquiescence in doctrines which I really repudiate (cheers). I do 
not believe that the opinions I profess are incapable of execution ; but 
this [ frankly say, and you may depend upon it, though I cannot 
answer your question as to the principles on which her Majesty’s 
Government can be conducted by me—this I can answer, that if it be 
conducted on other principles than those which I avow, then I shall 
be no party to it (hear). I have no such satisfaction in office that I 
can consent to the retention of office upon the condition of being the 
instrument in carrying into effect other men’s opinions (cheers). My 
ambition is of another order. For any private object I. want not 
office. I want not any distinctions that can follow office. I am con- 
tented with the power that I now exercise—I am contented with the 
confidence that I now enjoy (cheers); and I never will consent to 
hold office on any terms dishonourable to or inconsistent with myself, 
or inconsistent with the constitutional functions of a minister; and I 
never will consent to hold office if my opinions on political affairs be 
overruled, or if my supporters only support me on the condition of 
my adopting theirs (cheers). Whether these opinions are capable of 
being reduced to practice, I know not. I am not aware whether it is 
possible to procure such support as to be able to reduce them to prac- 
tice: but they are those on which I mean to act in and ont of office 
(cheers). Professing these principles, I may, perhaps, forfeit the 
confidence of my friends: but depend upon it, no attempt will be 
made by me to conciliate or to procure the confidence of my oppo- 
nents. I shall, then, thus steadily pursue my course, indifferent to 
personal objects, indifferent to the possession of office, but perfectly 
ready to take it whenever the difficulties of public affairs call upon 
me, consistently with my own sense of honour and of duty, to take it: 
refusing to keep it upon any other conditions, and disdaining to hold it 
on the terms on which it is at present held. I shall continue to retain 
every distinction, every regard which I aspire to, in private life, know- 
ing that I shall have the satisfaction of co-operating, in cordial 
confidence, with men whom I chiefly esteem and respect, knowing 
that their opinions are in concurrence with mine—in complete, unin- 
terrupted concurrence—co-operating with my noble friend the mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, and with my right honourable friend the 
member for Pembroke, who may, indeed, be taunted with having left 
the opposite side of the house, but who have made the noblest sacri- 
fice of their political interests to principle, that ever was made in 
recent years by public men (cheers). Above all, I shall retain the 
confidence, I shal! retain the satisfaction, the distinction of co-opera- 
ting with that illustrious man by whose right hand I have stood in 
the conflicts which have been fought for the last twelve years, and 
who now with faculties unimpaired by advancing years, is proving 
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that the same qualities which raised him to the highest pitch of mili- 
tary glory, that fortitude, perseverance, simplicity of mind, the love 
of justice, and sense of duty, qualities rare in their separate excellence, 
wonderful in their combination, still distinguish him in his civil life ; 
and show that as a statesman his reputation is not inferior to what he 
has achieved as a warrior.” 


Sir Robert had undoubtedly much to complain of in the 
conduct of his quondam subalterns upon the privilege ques- 
tion, which unfortunately consumed so much of the precious 
time of the house at the commencement of the session. He 
fully supported the views taken of it throughout by ministers ; 
but his discontented crew would not follow in his wake; they 
endeavoured by numberless petty manceuvres to make the 
utmost use of that question to damage the ministers, and it 
must now be confessed, that committing as it did the House 
of Commons in a conflict with the highest common-law court 
in the realm, and having opened many avenues to attack upon 
the cabinet, of which the little mindsof the opposition availed 
themselves with partial success, it has done no good to the 
character of the house itself. 

The war with reference to the finance department was led 
on by Messrs, Herries and Goulburn. At a period in the 
history of Europe, when it was peculiarly necessary that Eng- 
land should present herself in her greatest national strength 
to all the other powers—-at a crisis when many most important 
subjects were upon the tapis—the question of the East, our 
dispute with Naples about the sulphur monopoly—our differ- 
ences with Portugal—our complaints against China—the in- 
roads of the French upon our African trade—the continual 
blockades of the French in South America—the long unset- 
tled affair of the American boundary—the yet unregulated 
destinies of the Canadies —at the moment when all these most 
vital matters were to be placed in a shape for a final arrange- 
ment, Mr. Herries thought fit to take a step altogether un- 
precedented in the House of Commons, with a view to show 
that our finances were in a course of dilapidation from which 
it seemed scarcely possible that we could recover. 

Early in February, before any thing like a fair estimate of 
the probable income for the current year could be made out, 
he moved and carried by a majority of ten, that such an esti- 
mate should be made out and presented to the House, admit- 
ting at the same time that his motion was without precedent 
at so early a period of the year. In his speech he calculated 
that at the end of the year 1840, the deficiency of our income, 
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as compared with our probable expenditure, would amount to 
no less a sum than six millions sterling! Supposing that Mr. 
Herries believed his own statement to be correct, was it an act 
of patriotism in a member of the House of Commons to pro- 
claim that we were on the verge of bankruptcy, at the very 
moment when we had to struggle for our interests and our 
honour in every quarter of the globe ? 

Without going into details, it is now sufficient for us to 
know, that even with all the additional expenditure which the 
Eastern and China questions must of necessity impose upon 
us, the deficiency of our revenue for the year would be under 
three millions, and that this deficiency has been amply pro- 
vided for, so far as is necessary, by an equitable per centage 
upon certain sources of income already in action. Mr. Her- 
ries, therefore, and his associate Mr. Goulburn, exerted all 
their energies to shew, that while England was yet negotiating 
in some quarters, and obliged to throw out menaces in others, 
in order to preserve her station as a great power, she was in 
a state of financial ruin. Happily the nations with which she 
had to contend, placed no reliance upon the factious exagger- 
ations of those right hon. gentlemen. But that was not their 
fault. They did all they could to wound their country in its 
most vital part, merely that they might obtain a temporary, 
and, as it turned out, a false triumph over the ministry. Our 
parliamentary annals present no passage more disgraceful to 
an opposition than that which we have just described. 

Not content with this most unjustifiable proceeding, the 
opposition, or, more correctly — the * obstruction,” 
next took up the China question. ‘The lead upon this attack, 
was given to Sir James Graham, who, ina most elaborate ana- 
lysis of the voluminous documents printed upon this subject, 
endeavoured to show that the measures announced to be taken 
by the government against the Chinese were certain to fail ; 
that the war was brought on by the negligence of ministers, and 
that the true cause of it was, the interruption of a trade in 
opium, which, upon the part of our merchants was a mere 
system of smuggling. Sir Robert Peel took a similar view of 
the question, and endeavoured, moreover, to insinuate that the 
ministerial measures would—nay, that they ought to be—taken 
up by other powers as a cause of war against England! He 
alluded especially to Russia and the United States! Now let 
us hear the opinion, not of any of her Majesty’s ministers, but 
of the Duke of Wellington, on the subject :— 

“TI cannot think of advising her Majesty to submit to insults 
and to injuries, such as, I believe, have never been inflicted be- 
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fore upon any person charged with public functions, as her Majes- 
ty’s superintendent in that country—injuries such as were never in- 
flicted upon any such person residing under the protection of a foreign 
government, and which were inflicted on the part of the Chinese au- 
thorities. It is perfectly true, that the trade in opium has been carried 
on contrary to the laws of China. But then, my lords, it was carried 
on with the knowledge of the local authorities on the spot (hear, 
hear). Though forbidden by the laws of China, practically it was 
allowed ; it was known to the Emperor himself, and to all his servants, 
for many years; it was known to the government of India; it was 
known to parliament and to the government previous to the existing 
administration. Nay, in a report made by a committee of the House 
Commons upon this trade, it is particularly observed that itis desirable 
that it should be continued. Really, then, under these circumstances, 
it is rather a little hard to come down upon these traders, and to say 
that they have been guilty of an offence for which they are not 
only to be punished by a loss of their property, but to be absolutely 
abandoned ; and then to have told to them—‘ You have been the 
cause of this great misfortune, and you therefore shall never have any 
redress whatever’ (hear, hear). That is a course to which I for one 
can never be a party.” (cheers). 

This was the language of a patriot, who valued the honour 
of his country—who had fought a hundred battles for her glory. 
What a contrast does it offer to the miserable pleadings of 
the two right honourable baronets, who made all the use they 
could of their positions to obstruct the course of her Majesty’s 
minister, upon this most important question ! 

Night after night having been wasted in these debates, and 
the ‘‘ obstruction” having taken nothing after all by their hos- 
tile motions, it seemed good to Lord Stanley to attack the ca- 
pitol itself in which the strength of the government was col- 
lected. He found—he has long found—and, please God, 
he will find for many a year yet to come, that so long as the 
majority of the Irish members continue to support a liberal 
ministry, he may “ watch,” and he may “ mark,” and he may 
attempt to “ control,” and even to “ obstruct,” their measures, 
if he think fit; but that nevertheless, the viper does but bite 
against the file. Nay, he may even call forth shouts of tri- 
umph from his followers, a proclaim, “ We will leave to 
others the name, while we are content to wield the authority of 
government!” Vain boast! Empty sounds! Authority of 
government, indeed! Heaven forbid that the powers of go- 
vernment should ever again fall into such incompetent hands. 
My Lord Stanley, the words of Lord Althorpe are branded 
upon your forehead—** Your government of Ireland was a 
miserable failure ;” nor have you retrieved your fortunes by 
your registration bill. 
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Wrap up, as the “obstruction” leader may, in fine language, 
and in artifices devised for him by his legal associates, the 
whole character of that famous bill, it is now as clear as the 
sun at noon, that its real and sole object was to hand over the 
preponderating influence of the Irish constituency to the tory 
landlords, We Irishmen have an odd way of looking at poli- 
tical measures propounded for our acceptance. We are told, 
in very plausible phraseology, “Oh, here is a defect in the 
law, which wants amendment. Your mode of registering your 
voters is not quite as it should be. You know I mean no 
earthly harm. But really I think that, for your own benefit, 
a registry that is to endure for eight years, cannot be advan- 
tageous to you. You should havea new registry at least every 
year; and in order that it should be an indisputable one, here 
is a form of claim, and here are modes of proceeding to estab- 
lish it, which, though at first rather unintelligible, and per- 
haps a little expensive, will nevertheless set you all right.” 
Such a proposal as this, even from a long-tried friend, would 
be listened to by us with some jealousy at this moment, when 
we hear nothing on all sides from the Tory press but yells— 
we can use no softer phrase—against the irresistible power of 
Ireland in the very heart of parliament. 

But when a measure affecting our constituency is offered to 
us by a Stanley—the man of coercion—the ally of Lynd- 
hurst—the idol of Philpots—the champion of that press which 
day after day denounces our venerable bishops, and our vir- 
tuous, patriotic, and beloved clergy, as so many “surpliced ruf- 
fians”—it is rather too much to expect that we are prepared 
to receive from him even an unquestionable boon (had it been 
such), without a little misgiving. We have most of us read a 
little of the classics ; we have got as far at least as the story of 
the Trojan horse; and somehow or other, common-place as it 
may seem, we are exceedingly apt to exclaim on such occa- 
sions—* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

We can never forget the manner in which our O'Connell was 
treated in the House of Commons, while he was engaged in 
the strict performance of his duty with reference to this bill :— 

“ Mr. O'CONNELL; when we get into the house—I will move that 
the house do adjourn. I have but one reason for this; it is a bill 
to trample on the rights of the people of Ireland, (loud shouts, and a 
whistle from many members at the bar and on the opposition benches.) 
This is a bill to trample on their rights, (great groaning, and cries of 
‘oh, oh!’ from the same parties). I repeat this is a bill to trample 
on their rights, (renewed groaning and great uproar). Yes, sir, if 
the beastly bellowing were ten times as great as it is, it would be my 
duty to interpose and stop this bill, (‘ oh, oh !’) 
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“ Sir Srratrorp Cannina: Sir, I ask whether it is not right that 
the honourable gentleman who has just sat down, should be called 
upon to retract his words, (universal cries of ‘no, no, from the minis- 
terial benches, and ‘order, order’)? Sir Stratford Canning stood at 
the table gesticulating with great vigour amidst the uproar, but his 
voice was completely drowned by the cries of‘ order, no, no, and 
spoke.’ At length we heard him say, the term I mean is‘ beastly.’ 
(great confusion.) 

“Sir C. ADAM rose in the midst, and with considerable vehemence 
made some observation, not one word of which could be heard amidst 
the confusion, and he was followed by 

“ Sir Davip Rocne, who also stood in dumb show, for not a syl- 
lable would the tories allow to reach the gallery. 

“ The hubbub in the house was immense, three or four members 
rose, and among them Lord Matpstone, who served as the signal 
for renewed cries, if possible louder than the preceding, of ‘chair, no, 
‘adjourn,’ ‘Mr. O'Connell,’ ‘ apologise,’ sit still,) and we know not 
what besides. 

“The Cuairman: I feel assured that the expression used by the 
honourable and learned member (‘ no, no’)—-- 

“ Mr. O’Conne.t: If the expression had been used (chair, chair.) 

“Mr. HepwortH LamsToNn rose, but was instantly met with 
cries of ‘chair, chair.’ 

“The Cuairman : If the word ‘ beastly’ were used (yes, yes) — 

“Mr. Hepwortu Lamsron: Mr. Freshfield (order, order— 
question, question—and cries of ‘ Take your places ? bar, bar’). 

“ Many honourable members took their places, but the bar con- 
tinued crowded to the last. 

«The Cuatrman: The word ‘ beastly’— 

«Mr. O’'ConnELL: When, sir, (chair, chair) — 

“Tbe CHatrman: 1 understood the chair to have been appealed 
to, on account of the use of the word ‘ bellowing,’ (no, no—beastly). 
I feel assured that it was an inadvertent expression, and that the ho- 
nourable and learned member will say so. 

“Mr. O’'ConneEtL: The only word I used was ‘ bellowing,’ (no, 
no, ‘ beastly’). Can there be any other bellowing than beastly (cheers 
and laughter)? Bellowing was the word I used (no,no). What 
sounds were they (cheers) ? Where they human sounds (cheers) ? 
That is what I said, because it was so. 

“Mr. Hepworth Lamston: Sir, I beg to ask, with great re- 
spect, if, when the honourable and lcarned member who was inter- 
rupted by the honourable member opposite, (Sir C. Canning), for 
using a very strong expression, you heard the extremely indecent in- 
terruption that was offered to him (immense cheering) ? I beg to say, 
that in my humble opinion, it is disgraceful for an assembly of 
English gentlemen to attempt to tyrannize over one individual member 
of this house (cheers, and cries of ‘ oh!’) and I beg, with very great 
deference, to say, that when you rise to offer your opinion as presiding 
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over our proceedings, I consider you ought to take that into your 
consideration. 

“The CuairMan said that the expression complained of as having 
been used by the honourable and learned member was certainly a 
strong expression, but he had no doubt it arose from the feeling of the 
moment. 

“Mr. Ewart rose amidst cries of ¢ order,’ ‘ spoke,’ ‘ goon.’ T beg 
most respectfully to state that if—(order, chair). 

“ The CuatrMaN: Does the honourable member speak to order ? 

“Mr. Ewart: I do. The question I understand to be raised 
between the honourable member for Dublin and the chairman (no, 
no). I say, sir, if by some singular good fortune your attention had 
happily been called to the interruptions that were offered before the 
honourable and learned member for Dablin made his observation, 
you would have called to order those who interrupted him, and not 
the honourable and learned member afterwards (cheers). 

“Mr. Cuarces Butter: Sir— 

“Lord Maipstone, Mr.Fresnrietp, Mr. O'ConnELL —all these 
members were for upwards of a minute speaking at the same time, 
amidst the most deafening cries of order, and chair. 

“ At length the CHairMaN called upon 

“Mr. Cuarves Butter, who said, I do not wish to continue this 
very distressing discussion. If any person has any regard for the 
character of the house or for his own character as a gentleman, he 
will endeavour to close this question as speedily as possible. But 
I must impress upon you, sir, and upon all who preside over our dis- 
cussions, that it is ineffectual to attempt to put down any person, who 
like the honourable and learned member, may use strong language 
by way of resenting insult, unless your attention is first directed to 
insults the most gross I have ever seen persons in the condition of 
gentlemen attempt to offer, or persons in the condition of gentle- 
men guilty of (loud cheers). I will mention one instance of the 
interruption which has proceeded from the opposite side during the 
whole of this evening; for during the whole of this evening I have 
heard from one (name, name). I do not know whether I could 
name the honourable or noble member* (name, name). No, I shall 
not name. ButI have heard from about the same quarter of the 
house, addressed towards different members of this (the ministerial) 
side of the house, and particularly towards the honourable and learned 
member for Dublin, interruptions by whistling and other noises (cheers 
and cries of ‘oh!’), I wish to offer no personal insult. I am anx- 
ious for the honour of this house, but I do say that those who first 
bring these manners into the house disgrace themselves (cheers). Yes, 
they disgrace themselves by introducing the manners of the ale-house 
into the House of Commons, and the house must be very patient 
towards those who resent these insults in a manner which I am sorry 
to say is too much called for, and too appropriate to the insult offered. 





* It was Lord Maidstone. 
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“‘ Lord CLemENTS : The expression first used by the hon.and learned 
member was simply this. He complained that the bill before the house 
was to take away the liberties of Ireland. He (Lord Clements) had 
also made that complaint. The hon. and learned member used it once, 
and it received an indecent shout (cheers). It received a shout which 
was a disgrace to the house. That was not all—men on the floor of 
the house tiot only laughed and shouted, but they laughed in the hon. 
member's face—not only at a distance, but within a yard or two of 
his face.* The hon. and learned member bore it with great temper ; 
and he repeated his opinion a second time, and it was received with 
the same insulting noise. The hon. and learned member tried a third 
time, when he received the same insult; and it was after the third time 
that he made use of the expression complained of. The honourable and 
learned member felt like an Irishman; I also feel like an Irishman, 
and I always will. I do not care what is said of me behind my back ; 
or whether [ am in the presence of gentlemen or not gentlemen; but 
I will not in silence hear any insult offered to my countryman, when 
he complains that the liberties of his and of my country are about to 
be taken away. I contend that this bill is wholly and solely for the 
purpose of taking away those liberties ; and I do not think any gentle- 
man has any right to come and stand upon the floor of this house, 
within a yard of any honourable member, and laugh at him in his 
face (cheers). If any member does that, the house must bear with 
what is said to him with patience and with temper (cheers). 

“Lord Marpstone: The honourable and learned member for 
Dublin had applied the term ‘ beastly’ to certain words that were used 
towards him, which he did not happen to approve of. I call upon him 
to retract that expression. When he has done so, I shall be satisfied ; 
but until that word is retracted, I will not be satisfied (cheers and 
laughter). 

«“ Mr. O’ConneLt: I am perfectly content with the noble lord's dis- 
satisfaction (cheers and laughter). I would have appealed to you, 
Mr. Freshfield, but I wished to proceed with my description of the 
bill. When I gave that description, a shout was raised against me. 
You did not interfere to protect me (cheers). It happened a second 
time, and you did not interfere ; it happened a third time, and I then 
vindicated myself, as you did not (cheers). Then it was that the ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite (Sir S. Canning), who, by the by, took 
no part to call upon you to preserve order (immense cheers) when I 
was attacked, but sat with the most Christian and exemplary forbear- 
ance as long as the shouts, the whistlings, and the yells were directed 
against me ; but the honourable gentleman, certainly with somewhat of 
an unbecoming indignation, the moment I described in moderate terms 
the character of this bill, rose and called me to order. I repeat that 
this bill is intended and calculated to trample on the rights and liber- 
ties of the Irish people—that it is intended and calculated to take 
from them the benefit of the reform bill, and the benefit of the Ca- 
tholic emancipation bill. The noble lord has no right to force it on 





* Lord Maidstone again. 
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contrary to the usages of the house, and ought not to have conceded 
to him any priority. The noble lord had been long the enemy of 
Ireland (hear, hear, order, chair). 

“Sir SrratrorD Cannine said that the honourable gentleman, in 
explaining the circumstances which induced him to use a very un- 
parliamentary expression had said that if he (Sir S. Canning) had the 
same perception which appeared to strike others— 

«Mr. O'ConneELL: I speak to order—is this to order ? (cheers. )” 

This scene, looked at calmly, what was it but a real combat, 
as of old, between the Irish and the English, for the rights of 
our country !—fought, indeed, upon English ground, and with 
other weapons than fire-arnts and battleaxes—but nevertheless 
full of that bitter rancour which in former ages characterized 
the hostility of Englishmen against Irishmen. We should, 
indeed, remember, that if we had upon this occasion the Stan- 
leys, the Wynns, the Vernons, the Trevors, the Peels, the 
Packingtons, the Hardinges, the Gores, the Hopes, the Arbuth- 
nots, the Egertons, the Inglises, and the Maidstones, opposed 
to us, we can count upon our side men of the best blood in 
England, and of the highest intelligence—the Russells, the 
Vivians, the Townlevs, the Howards, the Talbots, the Caves, 
the Mildmays, the Lennoxes, the Langdales, the Heneages, 
the Ansons, the Berkeleys, the Ellices, the Bulwers. Never- 
theless, we much fear that there is in England a numerous 
party, even amongst our apparent friends, who would rejoice 
in seeing the government sustained by any other than an Irish 
majority. 

Nothing mortifies the tory writers of England more than 
the direct and irresistible power which has been fortunately for 
some time exercised by the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Those writers have repeatedly analysed the divisions, 
with a view to show that had that party been divested of its 
power by any concurrence of circumstances, the tories would 
soon have every thing their own way. ‘They talk of British 
majorities in a fashion altogether opposed to the principles 
and spirit of the union act, and indeed their arguments lead 
more directly to conclusions in favour of a repeal of that act, 
than any which have been yet resorted to at this side of the 
channel. ‘The suppression of the Trish voice in parliament— 
the maintenance amongst us of the English Church in un- 
limited affluence—the exclusively Protestant character of the 
corporations and of all public schools—the rule of the sabre 
and the cannon—these are in few words the elements of the 
political system which the party now led by Lord Stanley 
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would endeavour to establish for Ireland—and be it added, 
that upon no other system than this, could he ever hope to 
gather around him a sufficient number of auxiliaries, in any 
new attempts which he may make for assuming the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

Mark the words of the Bishop of Exeter, when opposing the 
motion for going into committee upon the Irish Municipal 
Bill. After quoting from the report of the commissioners a 
passage in which it is stated, that “ the admission of the com- 
monalty to some share in the corporate proceedings (of Tuam), 
and the perfect freedom from religious distinction between the 
free burgesses and the great majority of the community, are 
strongly calculated to prevent the dissension which too com- 
monly prevails in other places between the corporation, so 
called, and the inhabitants,” this meek prelate of a Christian 
Church, this teacher of ‘ peace to all men,” this right reve- 
rend inculcator of the precept, “ love your neighbour as your- 
self,” declares the true meaning of the passage to be, that ‘ the 
tyrant majority of the Roman Catholics was so great, that the 

rotestant minority could not have the slightest chance of 
successfully opposing any of their measures, however detri- 
mental they might be to the established Church.” 

Give the Catholics power, he continues, by this bill—depend 
upon it they will ‘make an evil use of it.” ‘ The people of 
Ireland are unfit for such a bill.” Corporations were first 
established in Ireland exclusively, says this holy man, for the 
purpose of “putting down the Irish and the king’s other 
enemies,” and for that purpose alone would he, of course, 
have them continued. * Exclusion was, in fact,” he adds, 
“the great principle of the Irish Municipal Corporations ; 
and they answered the purposes for which they were created. 
The ancient corporate towns were fastnesses against the 
Irishry.” “ A charter of Richard the Third forbids Irishmen 
to reside in the town without licence and the registration of 
their names.” ‘ Henry V, in his charter to Limerick, directs 
that no one of Irish blood or nation should be mayor, or ex- 
ercise any other office within the city, and that no person 
should take or maintain any man or child of Irish blood and 
nation, as apprentice, on pain of losing his franchise.” This 
is the sort of legislation which the Bishop of Exeter wished to 
see perpetuated in Ireland. War—unceasing war—against 
the Gatholics The House must now deplore every conces- 


sion made to the Roman Catholic population of Ireland— 
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concessions of which ‘ that population had done so much to 
prove that me A were unworthy.” 

These proofs of unrelaxed hostility to Ireland, on the part 
of one of the most distinguished organs of the real sentiments 
of the tories, are, however, mere milk and water compared 
with the protest against the new municipal bill entered by the 
same sellin on the journals of the house to which he belongs. 
He states that he is dissentient from that measure, because it 
will encourage “the unceasing efforts of the papists to re- 
establish the domination of their own priesthood in its grossest 
and most revolting form ;” because it will give ep; | “ to 
every new proposition for increasing the power of that “ bitter, 
unrelenting and perfidious enemy-;” because it “arms the 
popish democracy of the cities and towns in Ireland with 
power to tyrannise over the Protestant and more opulent 
classes of inhabitants, and to extort from them funds for the 
more speedy and effectual execution of their own unhallowed 
designs ;” and ** Lastly, and above all,” says this pious pro- 
phet, “ because by this wilful and deliberate abandonment of 
the cause of true religion and of the security of the Church 
in Ireland, to which the fundamental laws of the constitution, 
the act of union, the oath of our sovereign, and all the most 
sacred duties of subjects to their ruler and of men to their 
Maker, alike bind us, we have provoked the justice of Almight y 
God, and we have given too much reason to apprehend the 
visitation of Divine vengeance for this presumptuous act of 
national disobedience” !!! 

Never was a theological doctor—never was even Philpots, 
in such a passion before. We fancy that we see him in his 
study writing this last sentence, his hair standing on end, the 
foam rushing from his lips; and that having finished he rises 
in a frenzy and stamps about the room until—his dinner is 
announced !_ Nothing else could make him forget his passion. 

Strange to say there is one expression in the said ‘‘ protest,” 
in the truth of which we entirely agree. He calls the late 
session of parliament a “disastrous” session—* disastrous,” 
of course he meant, chiefly to the Church of England. And 
in point of fact itwasso, ‘ Heavier blows,” and greater * dis- 
couragement,” were dealt out in succession against that 
Church during that session, than during any other period 
within our recollection, The measures taken in parliament 
for arming the bishops with power to enforce ecclesiastical 
discipline within their respective jurisdictions, made it mani- 
fest to the country that they possess no substantial spiritual 
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authority, and indeed no authority at all except that which 
they acquire from an act of the legislature. ‘The conclusion 
is therefore inevitable, that the “ Church” is a mere civil in- 
stitution, governed only by civil” officers, and that the idea 
of its being an institution such as the Messiah came on earth 
to establish, is a mere delusion. It might just as well be affir- 
med (we say it with reverence), that the mission of the Re- 
deemer was tofound the National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, 
or any of the courts in Westminster Hall. In this respect 
the session really was ‘‘ disastrous” to the Protestant cause. 

But this was not all. Many and variously formed were the 
modes, by which the “ Church” party endeayoured to get un- 
der their own exclusive control the entire education of the 
kingdom, For this purpose loud clamours were raised in all 
their pulpits, reviews, magazines, tracts and newspapers, in 
speeches, and resolutions at dinners and at public meetings, 
and in lectures delivered all over the country. In due season 
petitions were got up, and printed, and distributed with sun- 
dry skins of parchment amongst the clergy, and the said skins 
were returned with numerous signatures—though by no means 
so numerous as had been expected. ‘The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury however, wisely thought that half a loaf was better 
than no bread, and he was content to stipulate that for schools 
in which the doctrines of the Church of England were ex- 
clusively taught, no inspector should be appointed without his 
concurrence—so that in fact all the efforts in favour of the 
intended domination of the Church over all the new public 
schools turned out a complete failure. Truly the session was 
a very * disastrous” one. 

‘“‘ Misfortunes” they say, ‘‘seldom come single.” <A third 
“disaster” was in store for the ‘*Chureh,” altogether un- 
looked for. By one of those realizations of the adage, 
Quem Jupiter vult perdere prius dementat, Sir Robert Inglis 
was inspired to move an address to her Majesty praying that 
she would be graciously pleased to direct an unlimited num- 
ber of new churches to be built at the public expense. It 
seems not at all to have occurred to the hon. baronet, that the 
time chosen for this motion was peculiarly unhappy, seeing 
that, aceording to the authority of his friend Mr. Herries, our 
treasury was bankrupt, and the nation was actually committed 
in transactions which must impose upon that treasury new bur- 
dens. Neither did he consider that the Church of England, 
as the public well knew, was the richest ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in the world, enjoying as it did revenues little _ of 
T 
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four millions sterling per annum. We need hardly add that 
the motion was lost. Disastrous” certainly the session might 
be called by the Bishop of Exeter. 

Nor did -the catalogue of ** heavy blows,” and great “ dis- 
couragements” stop here. Steps have been taken for destroy- 
ing many of the well-paid sinecures connected with the cathe- 
dral establishments. The drones are to be expelled from the 
hive at last. ‘The fat canons are to be handed out from their 
stalls, and the large incomes upon which they reposed in peace 
are to be dealt out amongst the poorer orders of the working 
clergy. This measure was recommended by the ecclesiastical 
commission ; and yet, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
came to give it his support, he was charged even by some of his 
own suffragan bishops with having violated his episcopal oath. 
They called himin round terms a perjurer, just as Dr. Phil- 
pots calls every Roman Catholic member of parliament a per- 
jurer who votes in favour of any measure calculated to act as 
a “discouragement” to the Church established by law. We 
must refer to the archbishop’s defence against this accusation. 
It isa complete justification of the construction which we give 
to the oath imposed upon us by the emancipation law. His 
grace argued—and most correctly—that all oaths taken by 
legislators are taken with a necessarily implied reservation of 
the higher duties which they owe to the country; and that 
when in such oaths reference is made to laws already enacted, 
the obligation to respect those laws does not prevent the juror 
from consulting in parliament, with a view to amend or alter 
them, and to substitute for them others which he may deem 
more advisable under any new circumstances that may arise. 
When Dr. Philpots charges Mr. O'Connell again with per- 
jury, the hon. and learned gentleman will have only to refer 
his right reverence to the speech of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury upon this occasion. A session which has taken this 
favourite resource of crimination out of the Bishop of Exeter’s 
mouth, may be by him well termed most * disastrous.” 

His right reverence has had something still more painful to 
endure, to which we have not yet alluded. On the 26th of 
May last, the archbishop of Dublin presented to the house of 
Lords a petition, signed by thirty clergymen and thirty lay- 
men, complaining of certain parts of the articles of subscrip- 
tion to the Church of England, and of the Liturgy, which it 
required to be altered. His grace stated in substance, that he 
agreed in the views set forth in that document; but that, al- 
though he presented it, ‘‘he could not recommend to any 
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branch of the legislature interference with the affairs of the 
Church, except as to temporalities alone; for he felt that it 
was not well qualified nor disposed to touch upon subjects of 
a spiritual nature (hear, hear). The legislature had indeed 
the sole power and right to make such alterations as might be 
called for, or to say that they were not needed: but neither 
the House of Lords, nor that of the Commons, was well qua- 
lified to perform those functions.” Here is truly a perplexing 
case. An evil exists, and is complained of—one,too, of a most 
serious nature—affecting the very vitals of religion—weighing 
most grievously upon the consciences of many men, lay and 
ecclesiastical; and the only tribunal possessing power to re- 
medy that evil, is not qualified to exercise that power ! 

Let us go a little further into this matter. ‘The most reve- 
rend prelate proceeded to say, as wellhe might, that this was 
an anomalous state of things, and that it was unsafe for any com- 
munity—for the Church especiatly—to be without a legislative 
government ;” and he then referred to a plan which he had 
formerly proposed, for ‘‘ handing over the question to a body 
exclusively appointed to consider it, with the same power to 
make alterations, as the legislature now enjoyed.” In conclu- 
sion, his grace asked, with much reason, * whether, in the alte- 
rations made by the first reformers, they intended that their 
amendments should never be changed—whether they were to 
be like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, unalterable— 
and whether it was their intention that the door should be 
locked, and the key buried and lost for ever?” We confess 
we should like to see this question answered, if only for the 
sake of curiosity. And moreover, we should be very glad to 
hear his grace point out the authority competent to appoint 
the “body” in question. If that authority be, as it must be, 
Parliament, then we should further like to know by what 
process a legislature, not itself possessed of spiritual power, 
could bestow that power upon any person or persons whom- 
soever; for we presume that in matters entirely of a spiritual 
nature, as the articles and the liturgy of the Anglican Church 
are supposed to be, no change could be effectual which did not 
originate in a competent spiritual tribunal. 

The name of one clergyman, Mr. Wodehouse, a prebendary 
of Norwich, was mentioned, as a person resolved to give up his 
preferment unless some such alterations as those required were 
made under the sanction of some duly authorised power. The 
alterations demanded were, that “ the letter of the prayer-book 
and the subscription to the articles should be rendered more 
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consistent with the practice of the clergy and the acknowled zed 
meaning of the Church.” Hence it must be inferred, that the 
petitioners in this case, of whom thirty were clergymen, deviated 
in practice from the articles of faith to which they had pledged 
their consciences by their signatures; and further, that the 
Church itself did not, in their opinion, mean to impose upon 
its members the faith which is lenntieed in its own articles. 
This, to say the least of it, is—to borrow the language of the 
archbishop of Dublin—rather an “ anomalous state of things.” 
The archbishop of Canterbury expressed an ge that the 
best way for remedying it would be, to pass a law, not for al- 
tering the prayer-book and articles to suit the consciences of 
particular clergymen, but for “making the practice of those 
persons more consistent with the prayer-book and the articles.” 
Here, then, we come to an inquisition—to an inquisition to 
be established by parliament ; that is to say, to a tribunal ex- 
ercising spiritual power of the most tyrannical nature, over 
the consciences of individuals; the said tribunal being of itself 
a pure lay body; parliament possessing no means within its 
reach of giving to others spiritual energies which it does not 
itself possess. 

The bishop of Norwich confessed very plainly on this occa- 
sion, that “the difficulties with respect to an alteration of 
the liturgy, and perhaps of the articles, were apparently insu- 
perable!” A very consoling doctrine, truly, for Mr. Wode. 
house, who must have, in consequence, at once resigned his 
stall, had it not been for the right reverend prelate’s further 
explanations, which certainly are indulgent enough to meet 
any cause of conscience whatever, at least with respect to the 
articles. He substantially admitted that it was not at all an 
uncommon occurrence for a clergyman signing the articles 
thus “ to confess with his lips what he did not confess with his 
heart ;” but he did not wish this to go abroad, as “it would 
be giving their enemies an advantage ground, of which they 
would readily avail themselves.” “If the subscription,” he 
added, however, “were understood in the literal and most 
stringent way, there were difficulties which weighed heavily 
upon scupulous consciences, and by removing those difficulties 
they might leave the way open only for consciences that had 
no scruples, to enter the Church for objects which referred only 
to the secular views as to profits which they might entertain.” 
Here, therefore, is a precious dilemma. The difficulties as to 
the subscription are confessedly very painful to serupulous 
minds; but they cannot be removed, because, if they were, the 
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road to the wealth of the Church would be at once laid open 
to every person who might choose to enter it, merely for the 
sake of the money he might make. 

The right reverend bishop, however, very ingeniously tries 
to escape both horns of this dilemma. ‘The Church,” he 
says, has a soré of elasticity, which allows and graduates the 
differences that exist. 


“Those who accomplished the Reformation were placed in very 
difficult circumstances—they had to satisfy a body that included per- 
sons of very different feelings. The articles of the Church, therefore, 
were framed on a reference to the opinions of a very wide body, that 
differed on many points. There was a sanction for this opinion in 
the speech of a noble lord, a distinguished statesman, with which 
their lordships were familiar, who had said that the Church of Eng- 
land had a Calvinist ereed, and an Arminian clergy. And there were 
those who would infer from the same evidence, that to Arminians the 
creed was sufficiently satisfactory, and that it allowed the admission of 
a Calvinistic clergy. In fact, the Church was so constituted, that it 
was calculated for all who agreed in the broad distinguishing features, 
and in the salutary doctrines of the Christian Church. This being 
taken for granted, what ought they to do? He would recommend 
that they should honestly and boldly meet the difficulties, not only 
because the Church was founded upon liberty of conscience and the 
right of _ judgment, but because it gave the greatest—he would 
not | atitude—but privilege of private judgment. Therefore, in 
extending the subscription, he was persuaded that they would be 
granting a boon and a benefit to many scrupulous and tender con- 
sciences that were amongst the brightest ornaments of the establish- 
ment.” 

So that thus, in fact, the bishop of Norwich throws wide 
open to every species of conscience, whether scrupulous or 
unscrupulous, the gates of the Church ;—an evil which he had 
just deplored—an evil against which he had just proposed to 
provide a remedy; and which, in fact, his remedy would not 
only tend to increase, but to sanction with all the authority 
which he could bring to bear on the subject! His right reve- 
rence adds, very candidly, that “It never was pretended that 
the clergy agreed in every part and every iota of that to which 
they subscribed at their ordination !” ‘This frank exposure of 
the state of “ the Church” brought up the bishop of London, 
who said that— 

“ Fle would not have entered into the discussion of it were it not for 
the observations which had escaped from the right rev. prelate in the 
heat of debate, and because, doubtless, he was unaccustomed to ad- 
dress them, which were little less than a libel on the Church (hear, 
hear). He had heard the right rev, prelate say that the Church was 
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founded upon liberty of conscience. It was practically the fact that 
the Protestant Church permitted as great a degree of liberty of con- 
science as was consistent with the interests of religion; but he had 
always understeod that the Catholic Church was founded on truth ; 
that the Church was the authorised interpreter of the words of truth, 
and that she would desert her duty if she did not lay down, for the 
good of the people, the great truths which were extracted from the Bible 
(hear, hear). ‘The question of subscription to the articles was very 
different. It was not required from all members of the Church, but 
only from the ministers of the Church, as a security against a greater 
evil, the constant change and fluctuation of doctrines by men not tied 
down by any precise articles (hear). What was the expansion that 
was required ? It was this—that when aclergyman declared ea animo, 
he should be understood as declaring only in what sense he pleased. 
This was expansion with a vengeance—an expansion which did not 
partake of that prudent elasticity which though always ready to ac- 
commodate itself to the peculiarities of our infirm and imperfect 
nature, would never stretch beyond the line of truth, nor sacrifice 
that which was just and true to meet the maudlin scruples of any con- 
science whatever (hear, hear). He, for one, should think he was eat- 
ing the bread of the Church unworthily if he were to subscribe any 
articles which he did not implicitly believe. If the articles were 
not scriptural—if they were calculated to do more mischief than good, 
let them be abandoned ; but do not interfere with the terms of sub- 
scription; do not, for the sake of the tender consciences and nice 
scruples of some, adopt a mode of subscription which would leave the 
door open to the most unscrupulous (hear, hear, hear). He con- 
fessed he did not see anything of the hardship that was complained 
of in this matter. Prior to ordination, was not every man so conver- 
sant with what he was required to do, that when he came to do it he 
ought to do so with a clear conscience, or else not to do it at all 
(hear) ? That he thought was a complete answer to the application 
for an expansion of the terms of subscription.” 


What, then, we ask, is Mr. Wodehouse to do? To resign— 
or not to resign—that is the a You are not at all 
bound to resign, says the Bishop of Norwich, for although 
you have signed articles which you do not believe, it does not 
signify. ‘There is “a sort of elasticity in the Church” which 
permits you to do just as you please upon this subject. Mr. 
Wodehouse might possibly request his right reverend friend 
to be a little more explicit as to the said “ elasticity,” for the 
words ‘a sort of elasticity,” he, a scrupulous man, might per- 
haps think vague. It not being probable that the bishop could 
elucidate this peculiar supposed attribute of the Anglican 
Church any further, Mr. Wodsbouss might then perchance 


seek information upon it from the Lord Bishop of London, 
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who would at once tell him in no measured terms that the doc- 
trine of the Bishop of Norwich was sheer heresy, that his 
elasticity was ‘* expansion with a vengeance,” and that unless 
he (Mr. Wodehouse) believed sincerely what he had signed, 
he “ was eating the bread of the Church unworthily.” “ Bread 
of the Church !” Mr. Wodehouse might exclaim—Does your 
lordship mean the sacrament—for that I have always thought 
to be the “ bread of the Church.” ‘Oh dear no”—the good 
bishop would answer, “ I mean the thousands per annum you 
put in your pocket for doing nothing.” A precious dialogue 
this would be to go before the people of England. The de- 
bate that is before them is, if possible, still worse. And if it be 
sald that the petition which gave rise to it, was signed only 
by thirty clergymen, the answer to this objection is given by 
the Bishop of Norwich. 

‘The petition contained nothing new; there was nothing that did 
not find a place in the bill of 1689 which was sanctioned by the 
crown ; the plan and the petition were almost verbatim et literatim. 
The naan of that day proposed this plan, because he conceived 
that it was necessary for the safety of the Church; and archbishops 
and bishops, with professors of high degree, and dignitaries of the 
Church in numbers, agreed in a petition which was similar to that 
which the most reverend prelate had that evening brought before them. 
How came that measure to fall? He would blush to give the details 
of the intrigues by which it was quashed. The house might remem- 
ber them, but, out of a regard to the interests of the Church, he 
would not mention them.” 

This statement was confirmed by the Bishop of London. 

“What had been said by the right rev. prelate that the petition 
was not new, was correct; all that was stated in the petition was said 
by Bishop Hoadly ; it was said less perfectly by his commentators ; 
and it was said more clumsily in the House of Commons in 1772, 
although the arguments then used went further than the present 
petition, emanating, as it did, from respectable persons. He would 
neither impugn their respectability nor their sincerity, though he took 
a different view from them, and thought that they were little aware of 
the evils which would arise if they tampered with the articles.” 

We may take the liberty to ask, en passant, how it would 
be possible for a spiritual: tribunal to be established in the 
Anglican Church, whose office it would be to settle all disputed 
theological questions, seeing that, as to the very basis upon 
which that Church is supposed to rest, there seems to be even 
amongst its most learned dignitaries no settled opinion? The 
Bishop of Norwich affirms that it rests upon “ liberty of con- 
science and the right of private judgment.” The Bishop of 
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London declares this to be a “ libel on the Church,” which he 
says is founded only on “truth,” although it permits, not an 
unrestrained liberty of conscience, but just as much as is con- 
sistent with the interests of religion. “ What is trath?”’ the 
one bishop might ask. “ You will find it in the Scriptures,” 
the other would reply. “ But suppose we differ as to the in- 
terpretation ?” ‘ We cannot differ, for there are the Articles 
to decide between us.” “I have signed the articles, but I do 
not believe in them.” ‘Then all J can say is that you eat 
the bread of the Church unworthily.”  Well—but this does 
not decide whether I am right or wrong in my interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and you admit that I havea right to “liberty 
of conscience.” ‘You may have a right to liberty of con- 
science, but you have no right to be a bishop.” “ That is a 
question which you have no better authority than I have to 
decide.” ‘ True—it must be decided by a competent tribu- 
nal.” ‘*No such tribunal exists.” ‘Let us create it.” 
“How?” “ By act of parliament.” “ But parliament cannot 
confer spiritual authority, and without that, your tribunal, if 
created, must after all be only a lay jurisdiction, to which I 
need not and would not submit my liberty of conscience.” 

There is hardly any error in reasoning, which is not inclu- 
ded in the dialogue here supposed to have passed between the 
two bishops, a dialogue founded on what they are reported to 
have said in the house of lords. In the report, no material 
mistake can have occurred, because the words imputed to 
them ,perfectly express the principles each laid down as the 
foundation md his faith, There is the petitio principii, and 
not one,but several vicious circles on both sides ; and it is very 
plainly confessed that the Anglican Church is, and has been 
for near a century, without any form of legislative govern- 
ment, and, what is still more perplexing, without any practic- 
able means for obtaining one. It is moreover acknowledged, 
that within the bosom of the said Church are many clergymen 
who do not believe in what they have sworn they do believe, 
whose practice is inconsistent with her formularies, who are 
declared therefore to be “ eating the bread of the Church un- 
worthily,” and yet whom there is no authority to exclude from 
the temporalities which they enjoy! Had not. the bishop of 
Exeter good reason to declare, that the late session was in- 
deed a most “disastrous” one ? 

There was one other “ disaster” which we must not forget 
to record,—the grant to Maynooth. The exertions made 
by the Protestant clergy throughout England and Ireland 
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during the last two or three years, to prevent this grant from 
being renewed, have been unprecedented in the annals of 
bigotry. We shall quote only a single resolution, that of the 
Lancaster Protestant Association, upon this subject. It speaks 
the opinions of all the assemblies which have met upon the 
question ; it is in such perfect harmony with the sentiments of 
Dr. Philpots, that we should feel no difficulty in believing it 
to have been penned by his right reverence: 

“That, therefore, the support now given by a Protestant govern- 
ment to popery,in the colonies and elsewhere, but especially to the 
Popish College of Maynooth, in Ireland, by grants from the public 
treasury, is, in our judgment, highly offensive to Almighty God, and 
eminently dangerous to the country, and therefore it is the bounden 
duty of every Christian Englishman to petition for the discontinuance 
thereof.” 

Well,—petitions were poured in abundantly against the said 
grant from all parts of the country, and on the twenty-third 
of June a motion was made, that the said grant be discon- 
tinued after the present year. Mr. Plumptre introduced the 
subject, and was supported by Colonel Perceval and others ; 
and out of a house of one hundred and sixty-three members, 
forty-two divided in its favour! Ah! that little mouse born 
of a big mountain, what a mortifying lesson it often affords 
to the furious fanatics of our day! Oh truly “ disastrous” 
session, my lord bishop of Exeter ! 

There is one other remark in his lordship’s protest, to which 
we are willing to subscribe to a certain extent. He observes 
that since the passing of the act for the reform of the com- 
mons-house of parliament, the house of lords has been prac- 
tically deprived of what was wont to be deemed its constituti- 
onal share of control over the executive power of the crown ;” 
but that nevertheless, it was “ enabled, till the present disas- 
trous session, to retain and assert its legislative independence ; 
and by the wise and efficient exercise of its highest duty, in the 
correction or rejection of bad bills, had continued to earn and 
enjoy the grateful veneration of the English people. That 
lofty position it has, in this instance (of the Irish municipal 
bill,) voluntarily surrendered; and has thus, by its own act, 
gone far towards realizing the prophetic declaration of Sir 
William Blackstone, that the constitution of England could 
only be destroyed, by one of the three branches of the legis- 
lature losing its constitutional weight, and submitting to the | 
domination of the other two.” 

We agree with the bishop of Exeter in thinking, that the 
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house of lords has recently lost much of the control which it 
formerly possessed over the executive power of the crown, in 
consequence of the reform act; because that act took away 
from them the power which they had very amply exercised, 
of nominating a majority of the members of the house of com- 
mons, the very evil of which the people most justly complained. 
We agree moreover with the right reverend prelate in opinion 
that the upper house has “ voluntarily surrendered” the lofty 
position which it might nevertheless have held in the constitu- 
tional system, but that such “ position” it has lost by con- 
fining its exertions to the mere rejection of bills sent up by the 
other house ; often without the slightest examination ; often in 
pursuance of a vindictive desire to set itself in opposition to 
the wishes of the people, as expressed through the lower house 
of parliament ; often from an unrelenting hostility to Ireland, 
and a fanatical hatred of the religion that prevails here. 

Look for instance at what has occurred during this very 
last session of parliament. The house of lords scarcely trans- 
acted any business at all before Easter. Lord Brougham 
retired to the French coast of the Mediterranean. Lord 
Lyndhurst was not well. The absence of these two noble 
lords was made the ground upon which the legislatorial func- 
tions of that house were suspended for nearly four months. 
Nothing like business commenced there until after Whitsun- 
tide, and then came the excuse, (one which was very freely used 
in several preceding sessions also), that there was not sufficient 
time for considering the bills which came up from the house 
of commons, and in consequence, several measures of great 
importance have been thrown out, as the expression now is, 
** wholesale.” 

The natural result of this system must be to lower in the scale 
of the constitution, the proper power of the house of lords, 
That power it can only maintain by keeping itself in action 
during the period for which it is summoned by Her Majesty’s 
writ, to consult upon high and important matters connected 
with the interests of the empire. But it virtually disobeys 
the writ, and abdicates its functions during the greater portion 
of the session : and when at length it does assemble to do busi- 
ness, there is not time for deliberation ; and two law lords, and 
the duke of Wellington, absolutely exercise the whole power 
of the house. The remainder of the great majority of the 
peers, with one or two exceptions, absolutely go for nothing, 
and make themselves of no worth whatever beyond their mere 
votes when present, and their proxies when absent. 
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There is no man of common discernment, who does not see 
that the house of lords is certainly retiring from the ground it 
once held, and ought still to hold in the constitution. Its 
complete inertness during a great part of the period, when it 
should be industriously occupied in the performance of the 
duties which it shares with the commons, makes the people 
almost forget it is in existence. And when they see, that just 
for a monthor so towards the end of the session, the lords 
chiefly meet, rather for the purpose of impeding than for- 
warding the business of the country, they cease to respect 
opinions delivered without much reflection, opinions too, that 
shew no progress of intellectual power or information, but 
springing from principles altogether behind the spirit of the 

e. 

“iw of the peers themselves see very clearly this state of 
things, and complain of being made “ waiters on the resolves 
of my lords Lyndhurst and Brougham.” There are a few more- 
over who feel themselves not a little hurt by being obliged in 
all things to submit to ‘the duke.” It is “ the duke,” always 
“the duke.” What does “the duke think of it?” If you 
ask a noble lord on the opposition benches, to undertake any 
measure private or public, his invariable answer is, ‘* I must 
see the duke first,” as if the house were not the house of 
peers, but of one peer, the duke of Wellington, or rather a 
chancery of the duchy of Wellington, much after the fashion 
of that belonging to the duchy of Lancaster. ‘To look at its 
register of votes, we should say that it is an assembly of non- 
contents, a mere negation in our constitution—doing a great 
deal of harm, and very little good. It was a keen and just 
remark of Mr. Sheil, alluding to the majority of three by 
which the grant of £30,000 for general education purposes in 
the session of 1839 was carried, and the majority of one hun- 
dred in the House of Lords by which they sought, but sought 
in vain, to divert that grant to an exclusive system of educa- 
tion under the control of “the Church,” that it was now an 
established rule that three voices in the commons were more 
than equivalent to one hundred in the lords. ‘The fact is so. 
The lords have, by their own capricious, inconsiderate, and 
vindictive proceedings lost much of their fair proportion of 
constitutional power, and almost all their ancient moral influ- 
ence over the opinions of the people. The “grateful venera- 
tion,” of which the Bishop of Exeter speaks, no longer exists. 

Let us now review the observations and facts which occupy 

the preceding pages of this article, and see how parties actu- 
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ally stand in Church and state. Within the establishment it- 
self the picture is exhibited of a clergy living upon the tem- 
poralities of an institution, to whose articles of faith they have 
all necessarily subseribed, but from which numbers of them 
dissent. It is admitted on all hands that this is a most serious 
evil, demanding immediate redress; but that there is no 
spiritual authority existing competent to afford that redress, 
and it is evident that no such spiritual authority can be created, 
inasmuch as there is no supreme spiritual source, connected 
with that Church, from which such authority can emanate. 

If the old convocation could be revived, which nobody seems 
to desire, it could possess no authority of that nature? And 
even if it could be invested with the character of a spiritual 
assembly, how is it possible that binding laws could be enacted 
by men who do not agree amongst themselves as to the foun- 
dation upon which such authority could be erected? No law 
could proceed from such a body which bishops, clergy and 
laity might not afterwards violate, or construe as they wished, 
by reason of that privilege of private judgment, which pri- 
vilege is itself the parent of the Church, It seems to us there- 
fore impossible, that an institution situated as the Anglican 
Church is at this moment, confessedly without a legislative 
government, without the power of creating one, and in conse- 
quence agitated by dissensions between dignitary and digni- 
tary—between bishops and their clergy—between the clergy 
and great bodies of the laity —can long survive against the 
hourly increasing intelligence of an age which must cease to 
permit the continuance of an Anomaly running counter in 
every part of it to the common-sense of mankind, and yet ap- 
propriating to itself a revenue of four millions a year ! 

As to the condition of “parties” in the world of politics, it 
seems, we think, to be the general opinion, that the course 

ursued by the opposition, during the late session, has fatally 
injured themselves, and greatly strengthened the power of the 
existing government. ‘The many motions devised for the mere 
purpose of “ obstruction” have been clearly seen through by 
the thinking portion of the community, and have been by 
them most justly disapproved. ‘The history of those motions, 
moreover, bears upon every page of it the disgusting features 
of gross exaggeration and falsehood, and what is still more 
irredeemable, the downcast aspect of entire failure. 

That history has further disclosed the variety of mutinous 
subalterns on the opposition benches—the fanatics led by Mr. 
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Plumptre and Colonel Percival, the ultra-churchmen under 
the standard of Sir Robert Inglis, the haters of Ireland under 
the command of Lord Stanley, and the seekers of subordinate 
per who veer about with every wind, and the aspirants to 
1igh place, who cling desperately to Sir Robert Peel. Upon 
any motion to the prejudice of the political influence exercised 
by Ireland, all these would undoubtedly agree, as they did in 
the instance of Lord Stanley’s registration bill, But place 
Lord Stanley or Sir Robert Peel at the head of a new cabinet, 
it would become at once apparent that the registration majo- 
rity would speedily disband themselves, because the aspirants 
to subordinate places never eould be endured in Ireland, even 
if those of a higher character could possibly constitute an 
united government. 

As to the.party which supports Lord Melbourne, it must 
also be admitted to be variously composed. But although the 
differences existing amongst them are warmly expressed upon 
some occasions, and complaint is made that ministers do not 
attempt more than they have yet effected for the promotion of 
the liberal cause, still we are happy to observe that a spirit of 
forbearance has lately prevailed amongst the reformers, which 
teaches them to wait more patiently for the progress of events. 

For ourselves, wedded as we confess we are to the cause 
of our own beloved land, we shall never despair of her fortunes, 
so long as we possess an executive constructed upon, and sin- 
cerely carrying out, the principles of government first laid 
down, and, amidst a host of difficulties, formed into a solid 
system by the united and indomitable energies of Lords Nor- 
manby and Morpeth, and the ever-to-be-lamented Drummond. 
In Lord Ebrington, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. Norman Mac- 
donald, we have still everything which the circumstances of 
the time require. Their fidelity to the good cause cannot be 
suspected, and the acts of our lord-lieutenant have been hitherto 
beyond all possibility of reproach. 

Let us be but true to each other, and attend to the registries, 
and vain will be opposition or “obstruction” to any really 
useful measure upon which we set our hearts, With a tempe- 
rate (thanks to Father Mathew), virtuous, industrious, prudent, 
thriving, able-bodied, able-minded, well instructed, courageous 
population at our backs, let us proceed in a steady, constitu- 
tional career, until we establish the “‘ Emerald Isle” upon a 
pedestal of national greatness, equal to that of any other state 
in Europe, and from which not all the Stanleys, and Peels, 
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and Philpots in England can force it,—conspire, and scheme, 
and attempt to legislate, and harangue, and * protest” against 
it as they may. 

We have by our own fearless well-directed energies won 
emancipation—we have chained down to earth the old om a 
oppressor—we have swept away half the spurious prelacy by 
which our sacred soil was contaminated—we have shut up 
many of the stone and mortar things they called “ churches 
by law established”—we have ensured, by vast numbers of 
public schools, the revival of that general learning for which 
the Irish were in former days distinguished throughout the 
world—we have rendered impracticable amongst us the domi- 
nation of a hostile local government—we have abolished “ the 
fastnesses against the Irishry,” and shall soon have in their 
places ‘fastnesses” of our own which will bid defiance to 
every enemy of the said “Irishry,” foreign or domestic—we 
have sent Stanley and his “ registration” myrmidons to wreak 
the vengeance they proclaimed against us, upon grouse 
and woodcocks; and as we thus “grow in our growth, and 
strengthen in our strength,” we shall make the welkin ring with 
our merriment, at the ludicrous spectacle which every poor 


*‘ thimble-rigger” must exhibit, when he may again venture to 
deal in his * knavish tricks” against the liberties of Ireland. 





C, RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
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